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NATIVE INDIA. 
PRINCES AND PEOPLE. 


On the 1st of January, 1877, the plains of Delhi were 
witness to one of the most strange and splendid pageants 
that the world has ever seen. The occasion was the 
assumption by the Queen of England of the title of Empress 
of India. Eighteen years had gone by since the weighty 
orb and sceptre of the East passed from the great Company 
who had so long ruled unchallenged in the name of England 
into the strong hands of the sovereign alone competent for 
so great a trust. She had now summoned the feudatory 
princes and chiefs to meet her Viceroy in solemn Durbar, 
and hear from him the announcement which ratified her 
direct assumption of sovereignty. On these famous plains 
many royal and imperial gatherings had, in ancient days, 
been called together. Fifteen centuries before Christ, the 
Rajput chiefs had built on the banks of the Jumna their 
capital of Indraprastha, with its fifty-two gates; and on 
this very spot were held the solemn assemblages of princes 
and heroes, Rajasayas and Aswamedhas, of which the 
pictures are still bright and fresh in the Indian epics, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Here, in a newer city, 
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Afghan kings and Mogul emperors held their court; and 
hither Akbar, Shahjehan, and Aurangzeb, called their feudal 
chiefs and great nobles from distant provinces together. 
But at no time in the historic or even mythical ages of 
India had so representative and illustrious a band of princes 
assembled as that which, on the 1st of January, 1877, joy- 
fully and freely acknowledged the suzerainty of Queen 
Victoria, Kaisar-i-Hind. Tradition declares that all the 
Rajas of India attended the great Aswamedha more than 
two thousand years before, to celebrate by the sacrifice of a 
horse the victory of the Pandavas after a battle near Delhi 
of eighteen days’ duration, in which, as at Lake Regillus, 
the gods fought hand to hand with men, and gave the 
victory to their chosen. But the India of the Mahabharata 
was not the India of to-day. The land was then covered 
with dense forests, the home of fierce wild beasts, and as 
fierce aboriginal tribes; while the Aryan race, the future 
rulers of the world, held their own with difficulty in the 
open country of the Jumnaand the Ganges. But in answer 
to the summons of the Queen, a far wider and larger India 
hastened to make submission. From the distant Srinagar, 
in the far North, behind the first high wall of snow which 
shuts in the fortress of India, came the Maharaja of Kash- 
mir, with his tents of priceless shawl-work borne aloft on 
poles of silver, and accompaning him were many Rajput 
Rajas from the Himalayan valleys. From the South came 
the boy Maharaja of Mysore, an ancient house restored by 
the generosity of England. Every princely name recalled 
a page of history. The Nizam of Hyderabad, first among 
the Queen’s Indian subjects, represented more directly than 
any other prince the old Mogul Empire, though his ancestors 
were but lieutenants of the Emperors of Delhi; the great 
houses of Baroda, Gwalior and Indore, brought back to 
memory the long struggle for supremacy between the 
Mahrattas and the English; the Sikh princes of the 
Punjab, ever our staunch friends; the proud Maharajas of 
Rajputana, Oodeypore, Jodhpore, and Jaipur, tracing back 
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their ancestry to the sun :—these, and a thousand more, of 
every Indian race and caste and creed, chiefs of ancient 
lineage mingled with the descendants of successful free- 
booters; Brahmans, Rajputs, Sikhs, Muhammadans, all 
had come willingly to acknowledge their fealty to the 
Queen of England. 

There were some English critics of the Imperial assem- 
blage who were out of sympathy with the spectacle, and 
held it unbecoming the sober sense of the English Govern- 
ment, which professed to base its rule on the strong founda- 
tions of justice, order, and good faith, to strut abroad in 
tinsel and velvet, to masquerade in strange Oriental gar- 
ments, and to add to the honoured and constitutional name 
of Queen a new title whose associations were of rapine, 
conquest, and blood. To plain, unimaginative Englishmen, 
there was certainly some incongruity in the display ; but it 
was nevertheless thoroughly in harmony with Eastern 
sentiment, and, as an appeal to the imagination of the 
Oriental world, was a bold and successful measure of great 
political significance and importance. That it was un- 
English was its merit; that it was not without some 
melodramatic flavour was inseparable from the effort of 
stiff English actors to assume easy Indian costumes and 
manners. It was alike the most successful and the most 
characteristic of the measures of the Oriental statesman 
who was then guiding the fortunes of England. 

In those days my official duties were such that a 
considerable portion of the burthen of arrangements fell to 
my share. I was impressed by the grave earnestness with 
which the assemblage was regarded by the ruling chiefs. 
The programme of ceremonial observances, of visits, of 
precedence and entertainments, was discussed with a serious 
and even a stern fixity of purpose, and in exhaustive detail. 
The concentrated attention bestowed on the Viceroy’s 
return visits would have supplied the administration of 
many States with sufficient motive power to have carried it 
along for an entire year. But the burthen of ceremonial 
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pressed on the princes too heavily for happiness. Only in 
one camp did I find unrestrained jollity. This was where 
the wild Khan of Khelat and his freebooting chiefs, con- 
temptuous of Indian etiquette, laughed with all their white 
teeth as they counted the value of the jewels on the necks 
of Maharajas, whom they would have liked to interview for 
half an hour across the border, and devoured as a dainty 
luxury the cakes of Pears’ soap which they.had not been 
able to associate with the newly-discovered art of washing. 

Such incongruity as necessarily belonged to the Imperial 
assemblage was not to be found in the Durbars or enter- 
tainments, in which Oriental sentiment and prejudice were 
honoured with all wise consideration. It was at the united 
review of the British army and the contingents of the native 
States that the sharp contrast between the East and West 
‘became almost painfully striking. There is, to Englishmen, 
an irresistible charm in the march past of a British army. 
To follow military manoeuvres over mountain and _ plain, 
a storm-tossed and unconsidered unit, is a foolish diversion, 
unfruitful of good. No civilian can realize the object of 
such manceuvres, and he is possessed of a secret conviction 
that the Generals directing are equally in the dark. Ata 
march past, hypercritical thoughts such as these are at rest. 
The eye follows with a patriotic satisfaction the steady, 
irresistible advance of the scarlet-coated legions which, on 
a thousand battle-fields in Europe and Asia, have upheld 
the honour of the national flag. The remembrance of our 
infrequent defeats is overwhelmed and drowned in the 
thought of the glorious record of victory from Crecy and 
Agincourt, Blenheim and Waterloo, to Alma and Inkermann, 
Sobraon and Delhi. Nor, in India, does the spectacle of 
native troops, Sikhs, Hindustanis, and Gurkhas, marching 
with British troops, seem inharmonious. They, like English- 
men, are freemen, citizens of the common country, brother- 
subjects of the same Queen ; they have gallantly won their 
place of honour by hard fighting under the British flag, and 
have shared our dangers and our victories. Without their 
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well-disciplined and stalwart ranks, the army would be 
incomplete as a microcosm of the Empire. 

After the British army, English and Indian, had marched 
past, the contingents of the native princes went by. It was 
as if a page had been torn from the Ramayana or the 
“Arabian Nights.” In wild, undisciplined array, in coats 
of mail and in garments of every colour and fashion, with 
swords and shields and spears, matchlocks and bows and 
arrows, barbaric music and all the pomp and circumstance 
of medizval war, the picturesque warriors of Central India 
and Rajputana swept by. Never before had Englishmen, 
whose lives had been spent in the unlovely monotony of 
British India, and who knew not the India of the Rajas, 
witnessed a sight like this. They watched, with uncertain 
eyes, the strange spectacle ; like the Roman youth of whom 
Florilegus writes, who, in Christian days, had unconsciously 
betrothed himself to a marble Venus, and who was com- 
manded by the magician Palumbus to stand at midnight 
where four cross-roads met, to undo the spell. There 
standing, he saw pass the mysterious procession of the 
dead Pagan gods: Minerva and Apollo and the King of 
Olympus himself; Silenus on his ass, and the ivy-crowned 
Bacchus with his pards ; and, lastly, his beautiful betrothed, 
who, by the order of Saturn, unwillingly restored his ring. 

It is not, however, at an Imperial assemblage that the 
splendour or propriety of the ceremonial of Native India 
could best be seen. It is necessary for this to visit the 
princes in their own homes, where the local colour is 
harmonious, and where no constraint with nineteenth century 
civilization makes even splendid barbarism grotesque. 

A peshwaz is the Indian name for the formal and official 
reception offered by a ruling chief to a distinguished visitor. 
He is bound to meet the Viceroy on the borders of his 
dominions ; but this rule is ordinarily relaxed, seeing that 
railways have made life and travelling too swift for the 
slow processes of the old Imperial ceremonial. Other 
visitors whom the chief desires to honour, are met at some 
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determined spot, generally about a mile or so from the 
capital of the State. 

In Central India and Rajputana there are many States, 
such as Jodhpore, Oodeypore, Jaipur, Bhopal, Urcha, 
Rewah, Dattia, and Pannah, where the Zeshwaz is a most 
picturesque and striking spectacle, arranged with much skill 
and taste. The powerful and illustrious Mahratta States 
of Gwalior and Indore do not make much show on these 
occasions. They pride themselves on the simplicity of 
their surroundings, and treasure the remembrance of the 
days when their home was a tent, and their heritage what 
their wild horsemen could seize and hold. Soldiers of for- 
tune, sprung from the people, they were too proud to copy 
the magnificence of the Maharajas who traced back their 
descent to the sun. Not that the wish to glorify success by 
an illustrious pedigree is unknown to the princes of India. 
I know more than one great prince descended from honest 
peasants, who fees highly the Brahmans who form the 
Indian Heralds’ College, to provide for him a dignified 
ancestry. To this the Brahmans are in no way averse. 
Like the priests of other creeds, money is the key which 
opens the gates of hell or heaven ; and a prince who pays 
highly enough, and who is content to wait sufficiently long 
to avoid conspicuous scandal, may reasonably hope to find 
himself related to some of the lesser deities of the Indian 
Olympus. Blue Mantle and King of Arms could do no 
more for an English parvenu. 

But let us return for a moment to the feshwaz, such as I 
have seen a hundred times in Central India. In the early 
morning, beneath the grateful shade of a mango grove, the 
Maharaja, seated on a gold-embroidered carpet and sur- 
rounded by his favourite servants and courtiers, waits the 
arrival of his visitors. We have probably ridden ten or 
fifteen miles to the trysting place, where our elephants, 
sober and sad of aspect compared with their glorified fellows 
of the Maharaja's train, await us with a resigned indifference. 
Some five hundred yards apart the two processions are 
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formed: the Maharaja climbs his elephant; we likewise 
mount, and, followed by the cavalry and infantry of the 
escort and scarlet lictors, we advance to meet his splendid 
procession. Since the first gleam of daybreak the whole 
town had been astir, and had poured out its thousands in 
their cleanest garments to witness the reception. Every 
man who could carry a musket was under arms; and the 
road for miles was lined with what nervous writers in 
England might call an army. As the chief advances, 
surrounded by his own relatives and courtiers on elephants, 
bands of music, the most discordant and ear-piercing, pro- 
claim the event. The two processions advance slowly, halt, 
wheel, and, exchanging such salutations with the chief as 
the uproar allows to be heard, our elephants, side by side, 
lead the multitudinous assemblage back to the city and the 
palace. At this moment the sight is one to be remembered, 
and only to be seen in the India of the Rajas. The ele- 
phants brightly painted in strange colours, their sides 
covered with plates of armour, as in the old battles of the 
Pandavas ; camels with swivel-guns mounted on the pom- 
mels of their saddles; a cloud of attendants in mauve, 
blue, saffron and crimson, as if the operas of Aida and 
Lohengrin had lent the Maharaja their multicoloured 
supernumeraries ; lines of horsemen in chain or plate 
armour, and the motley host carrying every strange de- 
scription of weapon known to medieval museums. The 
infantry line the road with matchlocks at an impossible 
“present,” and draped in unaccustomed trousers; while 
behind stand, open-mouthed, the wondering crowd of 
white-robed,  scarlet-turbaned citizens. High above all, 
on an elephant, is borne the Maharaja’s ancient and, ances- 
tral flag ; and beside it, on a second elephant, streams the 
still more splendid banner presented to the Maharaja at 
the Imperial Assemblage. And so, in a wild tumult of 
strange noises, the discordant crash of native music mingling 
with the hardly distinguishable notes of “ God save the 
Queen,” we reach our quiet tents; salutations are again 
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8 Native India. 
exchanged; the Maharaja and his hosts disappear in a 
dusty glory of gold and crimson, the sound of the tabor 
and the pipe grows faint, and there is again peace. 

Such is the pageant, often renewed with varying splen- 
dour but always free from any dissolving touch of Western 
civilization. Even the troopers of the Central India Horse, 
whose precise dress, seat, and discipline are unknown to 
native armies, blend harmoniously with the scene. The 
Delhi banner alone, should the eye rest upon it, recalls 
another India, vast, strong, and prosaic—the India of the 
English—which drags behind it the India of the Rajas, like 
a golden fringe on a homespun robe. 

The banners presented to the chiefs at Delhi were the 
occasion of some merriment at the time, and certainly, from 
a zoological point of view, they are remarkable enough. 
All the animals that entered the ark, and some which never 
found shelter there, are represented in every impossible 
attitude, and the emblazoned arms of some chiefs contain a 
sufficient number of strange beasts to start a menagerie. 
Before me, as I write, lies the letter of a ruling prince, who 
appears to be so proud of his newly-created coat of arms 
that he has caused it to be impressed in gold, not only on 
his letter-paper, but enfaced and endorsed on his envelope. 
The conventional representation of the sun with a human: 
face is at the top of the shield ; below this is the head of a 
tiger of sinister expression, and below the tiger, an antedi- 
luvian and long-legged crocodile. To the left of these is a 
dog, and below him a horse; while to the right is a fish 
doing its best to swim into the sun, and below the fish is 
the inevitable elephant. The crest is a peacock with tail 
outspread, and two lions or leopards are the supporters. 
Nine animals are thus included in this effort of heraldic 
genius. I well remember the preparation of these coats of 
arms by an ingenious member of the Civil Service, whose 
competitive studies had not included heraldry, and whom 
the work of devising suitable emblems reduced to a state 
bordering on frenzy. I received from him numerous letters 
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begging for suggestions as to the animals suitable for enlist- 
ment in the armorial bearings of the several States ; but I 
had never regarded Indian history from a zoological stand- 
point, and was of little assistance. Eventually the wild 
beasts were distributed with liberality, if not with discrimi- 
nation. The Rajas view them respectfully, much as we 
regard the mythical monsters of Mr. Gould, but on the 
whole are well satisfied with their banners, which are im- 
posing both in size and ornament, and which are assigned 
a place of honour in every local Durbar. They are accepted 
as an outward and visible sign of their dependence on the 
British Government, a connection which they have no wish 
to evade or deny, for they know well that their existence 
depends upon its favour and good faith. Nor have they 
any tradition of independent existence which should induce 
them to regard with impatience the supremacy of a central 
and paramount power. 

The relations between the British Government and the 
ruling princes are extremely complicated, and the treaties 
and engagements which express them leave much to be 
understood. These documents are naturally of the most 
various character, influenced by the circumstances of the 
times in which they were drawn, when the power of the 
contracting States differed much from the status of to-day, 
when the supremacy of England is acknowledged through- 
out the peninsula. All, however, insist upon certain well- 
understood conditions, such as loyalty to the Supreme 
Government ; the obligation to render active aid in time of 
war ; just administration ; the maintenance of all engage- 
ments made by the Government guaranteeing the rights of 
subordinate chiefs ; the free passage of British troops, and 
the unimpeded construction of imperial lines of road and 
railway. Subject to limitations such as these, the chiefs 
are allowed practical independence within their several 
territories. English laws, regulations, and financial expe- 
dients, do not affect them; and it is only maladministration 
of a gross and notorious kind that brings down on the more 
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important princes the direct interference of the Govern- 
ment of India. A host of smaller chiefs, many of whom 
own estates which an English country gentleman would 
consider moderate, are necessarily treated in more direct 
fashion. Public order must be preserved ; the people must 
not be oppressed ; and the chiefs are reminded of their duties 
with the utmost frankness, and required to act up to them. 

The due amount of interference with native States is a 
difficult question to decide, and cannot be determined by 
considerations affecting the prince and the Government 
alone. He, indeed, is often the least important factor in 
the matter. Anxious as the Government is to uphold in 
their full integrity all engagements into which it may have 
entered ; however truly it may disclaim a desire to annex 
native territory and enlist its rulers on the side of order, it 
cannot be forgotten that one-third of the area of India, and 
one-fifth of its population, is still under the direct control of 
indigenous princes. Native India covers more than 600,000 
square miles, with a population not much short of sixty 
millions. This vast population, double that of England 
and Wales, looks to the British Government as its refuge 
against oppression. The ruling houses are for the most 
part strangers to the people, and have obtained their terri- 
tories by conquest during the anarchy of the last century 
and the first quarter of the present. They hold their 
possessions, as their subjects know well, on condition of 
just and orderly administration. If they abuse their trust, 
if the peasants are crushed and trade harassed by exactions, 
the popular odium falls on the British rulers, who are. sup- 
posed to lie beside their nectar, like the Epicurean gods, 
careless of mankind. 


“They smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning though the words are strong ; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 
Sow the seed and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat and wine and oil ; 

Till they perish...” 
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Opposed to the truth as such a belief would be, it will 
readily be understood that it would be distinctly to the loss 
of the Government that the oppressed subjects of any native 
State should erroneously imagine that such divine indif- 
ference possessed the ruling powers of the Indian Olympus. 

I have elsewhere and at other times, perhaps too persis- 
tently, endeavoured to demonstrate to the English public that 
their appreciation of British rule in the East must not be 
influenced by the partial statements of interested advocates; 
and that the more closely the working of the Indian 
administration was regarded, the more freely it would be 
admitted by candid men that so long, and so far, as it can 
be secluded from those degrading party influences which are 
rendering government in England impossible, there is no 
administration in the world which works more consistently 
and more successfully for the benefit of the country and the 
people than the Government of India. Sz monumentum 
gueris cuumspice. The proofs of its action are on every 
side, too conspicuous to be destroyed by hostile criticism 
however malicious. 

Such being the case, it is the more essential that the 
Indian Government should supervise and examine the 
affairs of native States somewhat more closely than was, 
in old unprogressive days, the fashion ; that it should, with 
a wise discrimination, honour and reward the just ruler, and 
that it should visit the tyrant with unmistakable marks of 
displeasure. The cruel, sensual prince, whose life is spent 
in one long round of low debauchery; who considers his 
subjects as slaves, and every rupee which he can squeeze 
out of them through his harsh tax-gatherers as his private 
income, to be squandered on selfish pleasure and indul- 
gence ; who outrages the honour of men and the chastity 
of women with an equally contemptuous indifference : rulers 
of this class, of whom there are too many in India, should 
be peremptorily taught that, in the light of freedom and 
civilization, and under the Imperial banner of the Queen, 
there is no place for them. The old order changeth, 
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yielding place to the new ; the ages bring not back the mas- 
todon. India is alive and awake. In spite of the intense 
conservatism of its society, which I described in my last 
article on “ Native India,” there is throughout the continent 
a mysterious stir in the dry bones of barbarism, which have 
lain so long unheeded in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
The influence of England, directly through schools and 
colleges, and indirectly, but no less surely, by mechanical 
and scientific appliances, ships, railways, telegraphs, and 
the machinery of the industrial arts, is already transfusing 
and quickening the inert Indian mass. A free press has 
commenced to interpret the thoughts and wishes of the 
educated part of the community, and although at present 
it may be crude, venal, and uninstructed, the time will pro- 
bably arrive when, purged of its grosser attributes and con- 
fined within the limits of decency and truth by the good 
sense of society, it will become a power for good. In the 
new India which is to be, the sensual despots whom I have 
described will be as out of place as would be the monsters 
of antediluvian ages in the Leicestershire pastures. They 
must either reform their ways or cease to exist. The 
standard which the Government requires them to reach is 
not a high one. It makes no vain requisition for regular 
procedure and precise financial systems. It merely insists, 
or should insist, that the people shall be governed with 
reasonable justice, even if in patriarchal fashion, and that 
they shall not be crushed by taxation heavier than they can 
bear. If the Government demanded less than this of 
feudatory princes, it would be unworthy of its position as 
paramount power in India. The curse on those who 
oppress the poor is an ancient one, but it has lost none 
of its force, and falls with equal weight on the tyrant and 
on those who wilfully shut their eyes and stay their hand 
when they have the right and the power to protect. 
Another consideration which should always be present to 
the Government is that its tenure of power, which wisdom 
may make eternal, depends on the people, and not on the 
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princes. The people are the strength and the force and the 
wealth and the heart and the brain of India, and in days of 
storm and danger it is on their esteem and gratitude that 
the English Government must, as a last resource, rely. 

I would in no way disparage the loyal and excellent 
service rendered by the princes of India to the British 
Government on critical occasions, and the loyal examples 
given in 1857 by the Sikh Rajas of Patiala, Nabha, Jhind, 
and Kapurthalla, who were of inestimable service in deciding 
the Sikh people and Punjabis generally to throw in 
their lot with the British Government. But in those days 
the Punjab had been annexed only eight years. The 
winds had, it is true, ceased to blow, but the sea was still 
heaving from the storm. The warriors of the Khalsa had 
sullenly returned to their villages, conquered indeed, but not 
disgraced, and had buried their swords and matchlocks until 
the advent of a more auspicious time. When 1857 came 
they furbished up their arms, and looked North and South 
for a sign. They had learned to respect, and in many 
cases to love, their English rulers, but they were spoiling 
for a fight, and it little mattered with whom. At this 
moment—and their names should be remembered by Eng- 
lishmen through all time and held in lasting honour— 
Maharaja Narindar Singh of Patiala, Raja Sarup Singh of 
Jhind, Raja Bharpur Singh of Nabha, and Raja Randhir 
Singh of Kapurthalla, sprang to arms; they assembled 
their troops, placed the whole of the resources of their 
States at the orders of the Government, and marched in 
person to Delhi to fight against the enemies of the Queen. 
The Sikh nation saw and accepted the sign, and Northern 
India, where the power of England had been all but shat- 
tered, was reconquered, as much by the staunchness and 
loyalty of the Punjab soldiers as by the gallantry of Eng- 
lishmen. In similar circumstances the Rajas of the Punjab 
would do as much again, and there is no more honourable, 
loyal, and enlightened group of princes in India than those 
who, between the Sutlej and the Beas, help to guard for 
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England the Imperial highway of Hindustan. Buta change 
has come over the Punjab since 1857. The Sikhs of the 
Manjha and Malwa, who fought at Aliwal, Sobraon, Chilian- 
walla, and Gujerat, have passed away. Their bodies are 
dust and their swords rust, and their sons know only by 
tradition how the banner of England and that of the Khalsa 
doubtfully rose and fell on those eventful days. The people 
are rich and content. They have unfortunately lost to 
some extent their military tastes—for wealth and soft living 
do not encourage the rough virtues of the field—but they 
still form the flower of the Indian army. They are now 
bound to the Government by all ties of service, gratitude, 
and habit, and when called upon to resist any danger to the 
Empire, will not look to any chief of their own class and 
creed to teach them their duty. 

British India is so vast, its population so numerous, and 
its interests so varied and conflicting, that the Government 
might be excused if it were unable to give a sufficiently 
minute and beneficent attention to the condition of the 
subject classes in native States. But there is no part of 
the general population of Hindustan which will more amply 
repay a kindly sympathy. As I have before said, I believe 
that there is no class of the people who are more sincerely 
attached by the strong bonds of hope and fear to the British 
Government, than is the cultivating population of native 
States. They see, with eyes which want and hunger and 
- sorrow have made preternaturally keen, that the difference 
between British and Native administration is often a very 
real one, and they announce in no ambiguous voice which 
they prefer. 

It has sometimes been my duty to arrange an inevitable 
transfer of British villages with a native State, and I cannot 
but think that, if those who deny the merits of British rule 
were to hear the comments of the villagers on this trans- 
action, and their pathetic protests against being removed 
from British protection, they would speedily change their 
minds. But if the apologist of the Anglo-Indian adminis- 
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tration happens to be, like myself, an official, his defence is, 
by a hypercritical and unwisely suspicious public, believed 
to be prejudiced. I would recommend Englishmen in 
England, who desire an unprejudiced statement of the im- 
pression which the administration of India has left on the 
mind of a highly accomplished and disinterested man of the 
world, to read the book recently published, entitled 
“Through the British Empire,” by Baron von Hiibner, 
late Austrian Ambassador at Paris and Rome. Although 
diplomatists who pass their lives in Courts might be sup- 
posed to better understand the sentiments of princes and 
ministers than the simple ways of country people, yet the 
rarified air in which they live, their habit of constant 
observation, and the refined and iniellectual society with 
which they mix, give to such observers a peculiarly cosmo- 
politan and unprejudiced vision, and their criticisms on the 
results of foreign administration have a very high and 
special value. One passage from this delightful book I 
may be justified in quoting : - 


“‘ Materially speaking, India has never been as prosperous as she is 
now. The appearance of the natives, for the most part well clothed, and 
of their villages and well-furnished cottages, and of their well-cultivated 
fields, seems to prove this. In their bearing there is nothing servile ; in 
their behaviour towards their English masters there is a certain freedom 
of manner and a general air of self-respect, nothing of that abject deference 
which strikes and shocks new-comers in other Eastern countries. I have 
no means of comparing the natives of to-day with the natives of former 
generations, but I have been able to compare the populations who owe 
direct allegiance to the Empress with the subjects of the feudatory princes. 
For example, when you cross the frontier of Hyderabad, the climate, the 
soil, the race are the same as those you have just quitted, but the difference 
between the two States is remarkable, and altogether to the advantage of 
the Presidency of Madras or of Bombay. 

“ The relations of the civil and military officers with the people leave 
nothing to be desired. If proof were needed to show how deeply rooted 
among the populations is English prestige, I would quote the fact that 
throughout the peninsula the native prefers, in civil and still more in 
criminal cases, to be tried by an English judge. It would be impossible, 
I think, to render a more flattering testimony to British rule. 

“The British India of our days presents a spectacle which is unique 
and without a parallel in the history of the world. What do we see? 
Instead of periodical, if not permanent wars, profound peace firmly 
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established throughout the whole Empire ; instead of the exactions of chiefs 
always greedy for gold, and not shrinking from any act of cruelty to extort 
it, moderate taxes, much lower than those imposed by the feudatory 
princes ; arbitrary rule replaced by even-handed justice; the tribunals, 
once proverbially corrupt, filled by upright judges whose example is already 
beginning to make its influence felt on native morality and notions of 
right ; no more Pindarris, no more armed bands of thieves ; perfect security 
in the cities as well as in the country districts, and on all the roads ; the 
former bloodthirsty manners and customs now softened, and save for 
certain restrictions imposed in the interests of public morality, a scrupulous 
regard for religious worship and traditional usages and customs; materially, 
an unexampled bound of prosperity, and even the disastrous effects of the 
periodical famines, which afflict certain parts of the peninsula, more and 
more diminished by the extension of railways which facilitate the work of 
relief. And what has wrought all these miracles? The wisdom and the 
courage of a few directing statesmen, the bravery and the discipline of an 
army composed of a small number of Englishmen and a large number of 
natives led by heroes ; and, lastly, and I will venture to say principally, 
the devotion, the intelligence, the courage, the perseverance, and the skill, 
combined with an integrity proof against all temptation, of a handful of 
officials and magistrates who govern and administer the Indian Empire.” 

Testimony such as this is not unusual from cultivated 
foreigners who visit India, but it has been rarely expressed 
with greater force or by one whose words are entitled to 
higher consideration. 

A few days ago, a Brahman of high rank, decorated by 
the Government from whose service he has lately retired, 
called upon me to discuss my article on Native India, which 
he had carefully read. The first remark that he made was, 
that he noticed that, speaking of the cultivating classes in 
Central India, I had observed that “the right of the 
oppressed to resist, is generally in abeyance.” “This 
right,” he said, ‘‘is only in abeyance because ye make it so. 
It is in abeyance because the people fear, not the native 
princes, but the British Government, which stands behind 
them and protects them, and which the people know they can- 
not resist.” The words of the Pandit were, no doubt, true ; 
and it is this consideration which makes it incumbent upon 
the British Government to repress tyranny in native States 
with a determined hand, for it has, by its protection of 
the native princes, taken from the people the power of 


resistance, and has made itself morally responsible for 
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good government. The same day, a Mahratta gentle- 
man, of high office in a native State, was calling upon me, 
and I begged his opinion of the unfriendly and hostile atti- 
tude of so large a portion of the vernacular press towards 
the English Government. I asked him why they were so 
much fonder of abusing the English administration than 
that of native princes. He replied that it was merely a 
question of impunity. The editor is not often supplied 
with information, even of the grossest tyranny committed in 
a native State, for the reason that every educated native 
official is closely watched, and does not dare to correspond 
with the press. Any criticism of the action of the Durbar 
would signify his instant ruin. “I was speaking,” said my 
visitor, ‘to some of my newspaper friends in Bombay on 
this subject, and said that if they had any doubt of the dif- 
ference of freedom in British territory and ina native State, 
they had better set up their press at ——, when they would 
find that it would be confiscated in a week, and themselves 
in jail.” 

Any remarks that I can make in this Review on the 
shortcomings of Indian princes, must necessarily be general 
in their character. It would be an offence against propriety, 
and opposed to official etiquette, for an officer in the 
political service to criticize unfavourably the conduct and 
administration of any chief with whom he may happen 
to be officially connected. 

It is a far more grateful task to show that the cloud has 
a silver lining; that, while there are many ruling princes 
careless of their responsibilities and neglectful of their 
people, there are still many, under happier conditions, who 
have realized what no country in Europe, except England, 
had learned before the eighteenth century, that the prince 
is created for the people and not the people for the prince ; 
who, so far as their lights inform them, endeavour honestly 
to do their duty by their subjects. If chiefs of this class 
are still rare, I believe that they are constantly increasing 
in numbers, Day by day, year by year, the Government 
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painfully, anxiously, honestly labours to influence its young 
chiefs for good ; but the seed too often falls on stony ground 
or among thorns. The hereditary and transmitted qualities 
of Indian princes are too imperious in their impulse; 
uncounted generations of debauchery and self-indulgence 
leave but poor soil in which to plant the ascetic virtues of 
chastity, truth, and self-sacrifice. To their growth, the 
gross and material surroundings of a native Court are 
hostile. The eternal contest between pleasure and duty, 
between virtue and vice, which the old poets and painters 
ever loved to describe or depict, is here a campaign as 
easy as that of Tel-el-Kebir. Pleasure triumphs without a 
struggle. The young prince, surrounded by fiddlers and 
parasites and courtesans, cannot hear the voice of duty for 
the rhythmical music of the bangles of the women and the 
fantastic tingle of the Indian lute calling him to love and 
wine. Many of those who read this paper know, or have 
seen, the end. The melancholy shores of the Indian 
administration are strewn with the rotting hulks of our 
educational failures. 

I cannot but think that the Government, rightly anxious 
to abstain from undue interference with the feudatory 
chiefs, might still more directly than at present encourage 
political virtue and rebuke administrative vice. In a 
country in which ceremonial takes so high a place, and 
personal distinction is ordinarily of far greater importance, 
in the eyes of the princes, than learning, merit, or virtue, 
the Crown, as the fountain of honour, eeneets in India 
by the Vi iceroy, has in its hands an instrument of great 
power for good. Although, during the past few years, 
there have been founded the Order of the Star of India, 
the Order of the Indian Empire, and the Imperial Order of 
the Crown of India, there is yet room for an Order of 
Merit somewhat similar to that now granted to the native 
army. The Knight Grand Commandership of the Star of 
India, which is the only decoration granted to the more 
important Indian princes, resembles the Garter in that it is 
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a mere recognition of rank, and is altogether unconnected 
with merit. It would be unbecoming to criticize this pro- 
vision ; and it is, no doubt, right, that in India there should 
be some distinction granted by the Crown confirming, as it 
were, in the eyes of all men, high and hereditary dignity. 
But it seems, nevertheless, desirable that the paramount 
power should recognize merit as well as birth, and while 
the Star of India is rightly granted to Maharajas who 
possess extensive territories, but who may have never per- 
formed any service to the British Government, and whose 
characters and abilities are in no degree exceptional, an 
Order of Merit might well be founded and confined to 
those among the chiefs who have won the affection of their 
people, and the respect of the Imperial Government, by 
wise and enlightened administration. I believe that no 
more powerful stimulus of good government could be given, 
than the institution of such an Order. 

Let us now turn from the unpleasing task of criticizing 
bad rulers for faults which are less their own than the 
results of the circumstances which surround them, and the 
conditions under which they have been trained, to look at 
several distinct types of good rulers, of whom there are 
fortunately many to be found in Central India and else- 
where. 

The illustration of the first type that I would take is 
Raja Ranjit Singh of Rutlam. This chief is the repre- 
sentative of an increasing class who have been carefully 
trained by the Government, and have received a complete 
English education. The Raja, who is a young man of 
some twenty-five years of age, is a Rahtor Rajput of ancient 
family, connected by descent with the great Jodhpur house 
in Rajputana. He rules over a small State of 729 square 
miles, with a population of 87,000, and a revenue of 
4130,000. He was educated at the Indore College with 
several other young gentlemen of princely rank like his 
own, and is an accomplished English scholar. Not only 
has he acquired a fair knowlege of the English language, 
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but he has assimilated much of what was best in his . 


English studies. Simple and temperate in his habits, he 
has devoted himself to the welfare of his people and his 
domestic duties. He is the husband of but one wife, and 
his ideas on the position and treatment of women differ very 
little from our own. 

Polygamy is the curse of India, as it is of all other 
countries in which it is acknowledged by law; and the 
husband of one wife is, in India, as elsewhere, far higher in 
the scale of civilization, and far more likely to prove an 
honourable and reputable person in the other relations of 
life, than a polygamist who is still in the bonds of barbarism. 
Until India has abandoned the degrading practice of poly- 
gamy ; until she has consented to redraw her social code on 
the lines of the civilized communities of the West, and treat 
bigamy and polygamy as penal offences, her people cannot 
reasonably expect to be received on equal terms amongst 
more advanced societies. The progress of India, and its 
future position in the world, chiefly depends upon the solu- 
tion of the woman question and the restoration of the 
female sex to an honourable and equal place with men. 

The revenue of Rutlam is enormous, when compared 
with its population, if the average income of British districts 
be considered, where taxation is generally extremely low. 
But the Rutlam population appear contented and prosperous; 
and the soil being particularly suited to the cultivation of 
opium, a large part of the revenue is due to the cultivation 
of this valuable drug, for which £4 or £5 an acre is not an 
unusual rental. 

The Raja has appointed as his minister a young 
gentleman well known at Oxford, Mr. Shyamji Krishna- 
varma, a graduate of Balliol, who was for some time asso- 
ciated with Sir Monier Williams, the Boden Professor of 
Sanscrit, in his professorial duties. Although as yet inex- 
perienced in administrative work, he will no doubt in time 
justify the laudable action of the Raja in admitting to the 
highest office in his service a gentleman of the best Eng- 
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_lish training. The chief does not, however, leave the work 
of his State to any minister, but himself superintends 
public works, hears petitions, and decides appeals. It is 
pleasant to drive with him through his well-built and well- 
ordered capital, and witness the cordiality of the reception 
which he invariably meets. The affection with which he is 
regarded by his people is evidently sincere. The Raja of 
Rutlam is one of those ruling princes who have most pro- 
fited by English training and example. He remains a strict 
and pious Hindu, careful to observe all the ceremonial of 
his religion. English education has consequently not had 
upon him the disquieting effect that it produces in many 
men, overturning their beliefs and throwing them out of 
sympathy with their fellow-countrymen. 

Among other English educated princes, who represent in 
their rule the direct effects of English training and influ- 
ence, may be mentioned the Raja of Nahun and the Raja 
of Maihar. The former isa Rajput chief of ancient descent, 
whose territories lie on the lower slopes of the Himalayan 
ranges, where the sacred Jumna debouches into the plain. 
He is the head of all the Rajput chiefs of the Punjab, and 
although his power and territory are much less than in the 
days when his forefathers claimed equality with Patiala, 
yet he is still a considerable and influential prince. A 
competent English scholar, interested in all questions of 
politics or science, the Raja is an excellent specimen of 
the best class of Indian rulers. He personally superintends 
all departments of his State, and is the friend and father of 
his people. With great public spirit, he has, for many years 
past, been attempting, through many discouragements and 
considerable pecuniary loss, to successfully develop the 
mineral resources of his State. His iron mines, from the 
excellence of the ore, would be very valuable were they 
situated in the neighbourhood of coal. The great difficulty 
of procuring fuel, now that the woods in the neighbourhood 
of the iron mines have been most cut down, will probably 
prevent a remunerative return from this interesting experi- 
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ment; but the Raja is to be congratulated on the unusual 
perseverance and energy with which he has conducted his 
mining operations. Everything in Nahun bears signs of 
the persona] supervision of the master. The army, though 
small, is excellently turned out, and won the high honour of 
forming part of the Punjab contingent sent in 1879 on 
active service to the Afghan frontier. 

Another chief, who has assimilated and made profitable 
use of his English education, is Raja Raghubir Singh of 
Maihar, who rules a petty State, the capital of which is on 
the East Indian Railway, some 130 miles below Allahabad. 
Complaints from Maihar are exceedingly few. The people 
are quiet and content, and crime is of rare occurrence. 
The Raja, who has sent his sons to the Agra College, the 
place of his own education, is a thoroughly well-educated 
man, and well-versed in European politics, which he is fond 
of discussing. Chiefs like Nahun, Rutlam, and Maihar, 
represent the educational successes which we may fairly 
place to our credit against the educational failures of which 
I have spoken. They are the ships which, after a pros- 
perous voyage, have escaped the perils of storm and wreck, 
and have safely arrived in port. 

As a representative of altogether a different type, I 
would select Maharaja Pertab Singh of Tehri, or Urcha, 
from its former name and capital. Although his lineage is 
as distinguished as that of Raja Ranjit Singh of Rutlam, 
yet he had the incalculable advantage of not being born 
in the purple. His predecessor having died without 
issue, he was saved from those demoralizing influences 
which so prejudicially affect the heir of a native State. 
He inherited the chiefship of Tehri, a young man of mature 
age, healthy in body and mind, the husband of one wife ; 
unlearned in Western science and ignorant of English, but 
with a fair education according to the standard of learning 
among Rajput country gentlemen. Possessed of good 
sense and warmly attached to the British Government, a 
wise and kind landlord, 1 good horseman, and an enthusi- 
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astic sportsman, Maharaja Pertab Singh is an exceilent 
specimen of a well-bred Rajput prince. A visit to his 
| State, where he receives English visitors with a cordial 
hospitality, is exceedingly interesting. His ancestors once 
ruled all Bundelkhand; but first the Muhammadan emperors, 
and then the Mahrattas, the locusts of India, seized the 
greater part of the principality, leaving only a fragment of 
the ancient possessions to come beneath our protection, 
eighty years ago. The old capital, deserted, and given 
over to snakes and bats, still makes a brave appearance on 
i the banks of the Betwa, seven miles from Jhansi. High 








above the rank, fever-haunted jungle rise the massive 
| battlements of the great fortress of Raja Bir Singh Deo, 

the most famous of the Urcha kings ; the mausoleums of 

princes of the house, and the great temple of Mahdadeo, 
| where still, day by day in the silent forest, prayers are said 

and incense burned by the attendant priests. The city, so 
| the story goes, was cursed by a fakzr, in whose hut a deer, 
| pursued by the Raja, had taken refuge, and the life of 

which he refused to spare. Then everything went wrong 
| with Urcha; the firstborn died, enemies harried the borders 
| of the State, and after vainly striving, by many propitiatory 
sacrifices, to remove the curse, a descendant of Bir Singh 
| Deo abandoned the ill-omened city for Tehri, or Tikam- 
| garh, some forty miles to the south, which has now become 

a flourishing town, commanded by the imposing palace and 
fort of the chief. Here we were received, on my last visit, 
| with all cordiality and honour, and remained for three days, 
| inspecting all places of interest. The Maharaja took us 
| round his public offices and law courts, where the records 
\ 


of civil, criminal, and revenue cases were arranged with an 
order which would have done credit to a British district. 
He also showed us, with legitimate pride, the school, a 
handsome building in the principal square, with separate 
apartments for boys and girls, and there could be no more 
touching and gracious sight than the Tehri girls’ school, 
where some five and twenty sweet little maidens, decorously 
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dressed in mauve and white, read to us in Hindi as fluently 
as their young future masters. This was, I believe, at the 
time of my visit, the only girls’ school in Bundelkhand, and 
the Maharaja patiently overcame much active and passive 
opposition before he obtained success. For these children 
were not the waifs and strays of the gutter, but daughters 
of Brahmans and Buniahs, of gentle birth and breeding. 
Let us hope that the Maharaja's generous example in 
female education may be followed—an example worthy of 
his chivalrous race and name, for the destiny of Indian 
women is woven for them by the Fates in sad and sober 
colours, and their gentle spirits are shut in a very narrow 
prison-house. I have since seen, in Chattarpur, schools 
both for Hindu and Muhammadan girls, in which the young 
Raja takes great interest, and two or three States are 
following the good example. 

There is no scheme for the improvement and develop- 
ment of his State which the Maharaja does not support 
and approve. He has constructed and maintained metalled 
roads at considerable cost, and he gave every encourage- 
ment to the construction of that branch of the Indian Mid- 
land Railway which, turning to the north-east from Jhansi, 
protects the districts south of the Jumna against famine, 
and has granted the company all the land that they require 
free of cost. He is now preparing to drain and improve 
the old capital of Urcha, which, in spite of the curse, might 
become a flourishing town, situated, as it is, close to Jhansi, 
which, lately ceded to the Government by Maharaja Sind- 
hia, will be ere long one of the commercial centres of India. 

Maharaja Pertab Singh is not wealthy, and his revenue 
is indeed less than that of the Rajah of Rutlam, although 
the population of his State is four times as large. There 
is no opium land to fill his treasury, and the Bundelkhand 
plains suffer periodically from drought ; but, whether poor 


or rich, chiefs such as he, warm friends of the British 
Government, from whom they have received nothing but 
good, and with whom they have never been in collision, 
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are an enormous strength to English rule. In times of 
difficulty Pertab Singh would unhesitatingly throw in his 
lot with the British Government, and as the head of an 
illustrious house, closely connected with the principal chiefs 
of Bundelkhand, his example would be followed by his 
kinsmen in other Rajput States. 

For a second example of a Raja who has enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of not being born to the throne, I 
would select Raja Hira Sing, of Nabha, one of the more 
important Sikh principalities. The succession to this State 
became vacant under distressing circumstances some four- 
teen years ago; the young chief, Bhagwan Singh, left no 
male heir, and had adopted no successor, which, under the 
terms of his Sanad with the Government, he was entitled 
todo. Under agreements made by the British Govern- 
ment with the Phulkian chiefs of Patiala, Jhind and Nabha, 
the choice of a successor was in such circumstances left to 
the ruling princes of the two other houses and the British 
Government. I was deputed to represent the Government 
and, in communication with the Maharaja of Patiala and 
the Raja of Jhind, select from among the members of the 
family a suitable successor. All the adult male members 
of the great Phulkian houses were accordingly assembled at 
Nabha. Many of them were fine and intelligent men, who 
would have done credit to our choice ; but, after prolonged 
discussion lasting over two days, our unanimous vote was 
given to Sirdar Hira Singh, of Badrukhan, a small country 
gentlemen, who was separated by many generations of 
collateral descent from the deceased chief. Claim there 
was none, and Hira Singh was chosen, partly from his 
character and reputation, partly from the reason that led 
the Jews to select Saul as their leader. Our choice was 
approved by the Government, and all those who are inti- 
mately acquainted with Punjab politics will readily admit 
that among the princes in political subordination to that 
Government, there is no more liberal, loyal, or intelligent 
ruler than the Sikh gentleman who, with no possessions 
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beyond his sword and his horse, was summoned from an 
obscure village to the throne of Nabha. No chief is more 
loved by his people; no one is more ready to listen toa 
complaint or redress a grievance, while his active personal 
supervision extends over every department. At the Camp 
of Exercise at Delhi, when the representatives of European 
Powers were summoned to the recent manceuvres of the 
Indian Army, the contingent furnished by the Raja of 
Nabha attracted special attention for its soldier-like appear- 
ance and discipline. Indeed, the general commanding the 
division of the army to which the Nabha contingent was 
attached informed me that in some duties, as skirmishing and 
scouting, it was as efficient as our best native regiments. 
Raja Hira Singh is not an English scholar ; nor do the Sikhs, 
who recognize that their strength is rather as rulers and 
soldiers than as magistrates and clerks, care much for book- 
learning, whether of the East or West ; but he is thoroughly 
competent in all affairs of practical life, and his people are 
fortunately unable to criticize his lack of scientific knowledge. 

The last type of ruler of which I would make brief 
mention is that of an hereditary chief whose position is 
assured, and whose generous and gentle nature has been 
able to repel the evil influences which incline an Indian 
prince to self-indulgence and tyranny. There are fortu- 
nately many such, who, with kindly, careless hand, rule their 
people in simple patriarchal fashion. Their judicial pro- 
cesses, their jails, their institutions, would not bear much 
serious scrutiny ; yet the rude cultivators are treated with 
kindness, and can always obtain a personal hearing from 
their chief. In Central India examples of this class are 
found in the Raja of the little State of Kothi, who, knowing 
nothing of administration, and not pretending to meddle in 
State affairs, has had the good sense to leave his business 
in the hands of.a shrewd and honest minister. As a second 
instance, may be named the Muhammadan Nawab of Kur- 
wai, whose ancestors have for some generations been 
settled in Central India, on the banks of the Betwa, where 
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they built an imposing fortress. The Nawab, in recogni- 
tion of his just conduct, has lately received the honcur of 
a salute of nine guns from the Viceroy. 

A near neighbour of Kurwai is the Raja of Narsingh- 
garh. This young man, of high Rajput descent, has deter- 
mined to see the world for himself, acquire the English 
language, and not return until he has learnt something of 
the art of government as understood in England. Whether 
the modern practice of government as seen in the English 
Parliament will assist the Raja in the management of a 
simple race who have not yet realized the idea of Home 
Rule, is doubtful ; but the experiment is one worthy of all 
honour, and the young chief has shown the greatest resolu- 
tion in carrying out his project in the face of the strongest 
opposition from family and friends. He is now starting on 
his two years’ travels, leaving his State in the charge of an 
official whom I have selected at his request. 

I have, in these illustrations, dwelt on the brighter side 
of Native India. I would not wish Englishmen to think 
that, from Dan to Beersheba, all is barren; that there 
are no redeeming points in native administration, and 
that every Indian prince, in these days of advancing en- 
lightenment, is an anachronism who must in time dis- 
appear, seeing that it is impossible for him to change his 
modes of life and rule. Such is by no means the case. 
As I have shown, there are princes of various types : some 
penetrated with what is good in English education, and 
carrying it into effect in their administration ; some, less 
highly educated from the Western standpoint, but still wise 
and capable rulers, learning from English systems the best 
of what they can teach, and rejecting our cumbrous pro- 
cedure, our extravagant law costs, and unnecessary and 
unsympathetic legislation ; while a third class, careless and 
uneducated, still carry on the semblance of an honest 
administration among a people so rude and simple as to 
require for their satisfaction only the most elementary 
principles of govérnment. 
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There has, I believe, been a vast improvement in the 
character of native rule since thirty years ago. Mr. Need- 
ham Cust, one of the most accomplished men who have 
ever entered the Civil Service, painted an Indian Raja in a 
masterly sketch, lately reproduced in his “ Pictures of 
Indian Life.” There is still, and over large areas of native 
India, much room for improvement ; but there are signs of 
the dawn of a better day, and its advent may be hastened 
by the action of the Government, and especially of the 
Crown as the fountain of honour, acknowledging, by coveted 
distinctions, those chiefs who have been conspicuous for 
righteous administration, and withholding from the mean 
and the base all part and share in Imperial honours. 

An article on the Princes of India would not be com- 
plete without some allusion to those women of illustrious 
family who have at various times taken a part in the 
administration of India and helped to form its history. 

The only ruling princess at the present time is Her 
Highness the Shah Jehan, Begam of Bhopal. This lady, 
of much loyalty and intelligence, governed her State during 
the early part of her reign with marked ability. She was 
unfortunately persuaded, contrary to the honourable 
tradition of her house, to retire into the strict seclusion 
enjoined by ordinary Muhammadan custom. Behind the 
purdah, and holding no face to face communication with 
people or ministers, she could not prevent the adminis- 
tration of Bhopal falling into incompetent and interested 
hands, with results which have been the subject of much 
recent discussion in the Indian press. It is a matter of 
satisfaction that the Begam has wisely determined to 
remedy the serious evils which have been brought to her 
notice, and of which she was, from her secluded position, 
necessarily ignorant. She has conferred constitutional 
government on her people, and has appointed an English 
minister to carry out the reforms to which she has freely 


agreed. 
It is a remarkable thing that India, in the public life of 
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which women fill so subordinate a place, and where they 
are ordinarily married so early as to negative the possibility 
of perfect physical, moral, or mental development, should 
yet, from time to time, have produced female rulers of 
conspicuous ability. It will, however, I think, be found 
that these have mostly belonged to Muhammadan, Sikh, or 
Mahratta houses, among whom girls are allowed more 
liberty and marry later in life. The readers of Ferishta 
will remember the Rani Durga Batti of Garrah, who, to 
save the estates of her infant son from the rapacity of the 
Emperor Akbar, called her people to arms and fought an 
unsuccessful battle with Asaf Khan, the Imperial lieu- 
tenant. Scorning to fly, and preferring death to the loss of 
power and freedom, she killed herself on the field of battle. 

The famous Sikh house of Patiala has more than one 
heroine of this mettle. Bibi Sahib Kour, when the Punjab 
was invaded by the Mahratta chief Anta Rao, in 1794, 
took her place at the head of the army of her brother, who 
was far her inferior in courage and capacity, and engaged 
the enemy. The Sikhs were beginning to give way, when 
this heroic lady sprang from her carriage, and, sword in 
hand, declared that the Sikhs would be for ever disgraced 
if they allowed her, a woman and the sister of their chief, 
to be slain, for she was determined never to retreat. This. 
gallantry so shamed and encouraged the Sikhs that they 
returned with renewed fury to the fight, which they main- 
tained, though with considerable loss, till nightfall, neither 
side being able to claim the victory. The Sikh leaders 
desired to retreat, but the lady refused, and proposed and 
carried out a night attack on the Mahratta camp which was 
successful in compelling their retreat. 

In similar fashion, the: Sikandar Begam of Bhopal, 
mother of the present reigning princess, led her troops 
in person on more than one occasion, and proved as 
wise and determined a ruler as she was courageous in 
the field. Rani Auskour of Patiala was one of the most 


sagacious and successful rulers that Patiala has ever known. 
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Another lady of the Patiala house is described in “ The 
Rajas of the Punjab,” in the following terms: 


‘Rani Rajendr was one of the most remarkable women of her age. 
She possessed all the virtues which men pretend are their own, courage, 
perseverance and sagacity, without any of the weaknesses which men 
attribute to women ; and remembering her history and that of Ranis Sahib 
Kour and Aus Kour, who, some years later, conducted with so much 
ability the affairs of the Patiala State, it would almost appear that the 
Phulkian chiefs excluded, by direct enactment, all women from any share 
of power, from the suspicion that they were able to use it far more wisely 
than themselves.” 


In Central India, and especially in Malwa, the name and 
reputation of the Rani Ahalya Bai, widow of Kunde Rao 
Holkar, is great and enduring. This distinguished lady 
ruled the Indore State from 1765 to 1795, and no prince 
of any tribe or family has left behind a reputation for more 
commanding ability, disinterested love for her people, piety 
and public spirit, than Ahalya Bai. The munificence of her 
charity is to be seen in every famous place of pilgrimage, 
from Benares and Jaguraath to Dwarkaji on the Indian 
Ocean. But her devotion in no way allowed her to forget 
the sober duties of office. The time in which she lived 
was one of the most troubled through which Isdia has ever 
passed. Yet, with anarchy surrounding her, and unscru- 
pulous, freebooting chiefs hungry for her wealth and 
dominions, the conduct of this princess was so strong and 
wise, that the Indore State through the thirty years of 
her rule remained untroubled by storms, and chiefs and 
people still recall her name with sincere affection and 
respect. 

Instances of female capacity in Ranis Auskour, Rajendr 
and Sahib Kour, Ahalya Bai, and Sikandar Begam, go some 
way to prove that government by women may be excep- 
tionally good. At the same time, it cannot be denied that 
in India and the East generally, the rigid seclusion of the 
harem and the zenana constitutes a stronger justification 
for a Salique law than can be found in the West. Most of 
the celebrated women whom I have mentioned, disdained and 
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disregarded the restrictions of the purdah, and commanded 
their troops or decided cases in open court, unveiled. 

Of all the customs of foreign importation which have 
influenced the social life of India, that which has wrought 
most evil and brought most degradation in its train is that 
of the seclusion of the women. In ancient Hindu days 
there was the utmost freedom between the sexes, and the 
influence of women was naturally great, and had the most 
beneficial and purifying effect on society. Maids and 
matrons assisted in public ceremonial, and crowned the 
victors in the tournaments; while girls of adult age were 
allowed to choose their future husbands in a public 
assembly, by free selection from among their declared 
admirers. Sanscrit poems and dramas are full of instances 
of the freedom of intercourse between men and women, 
and the honourable consideration with which the latter 
were treated. The story of Nala and Damayanti, of the 
beautiful Sakuntala, of Draupadi, wife of the Pandas, are 
full of a pure and chivalrous spirit which is unfortunately 
all but extinct in modern India, where women no longer 
take their rightful place as the equals and, in many charac- 
teristics, the superiors of men. It was Muhammadanism 
that brought this blight on Hindu life. Brahmanism is a 
polygamous creed, though it would be a mistake to suppose 
that Hindu practice is other than monogamous. Rajas, 
Kulin Brahmans, and the like, are doubtless accustomed to 
take several or many wives, but educated and cultured 
Hindus do not regard the practice with any favour, and, 
poor and rich, are ordinarily contented with one wife, 
unless she bears no son, in which case custom and law alike 
sanction a second marriage. But the Hindu creed made 
no provision for divorce, and herein lay the best protection 
of society. When the followers of Muhammad overran and 
conquered India, they brought with them a creed which, 
far more practically polygamous than Brahmanism, struck 
at the root of society by making divorce a mere question of 
the pronunciation of a formula which, spoken in a moment 
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of anger, might necessitate an irrevocable separation of hus- 
band and wife. The divorce of the woman being thus easy, 
and every Moslem being able to regard the wife of every 
other man as possibly his own, if he, or she, could induce 
her husband to put her away, absolute seclusion became 
the only security against dishonour. The Muhammadan 
conquerors, moreover, seized such Hindu women, married 
or single, as pleased them, and made them their wives or 
concubines. An insult such as this, the abduction of the 
princess of Canauj, was the original cause of the subjection 
of the Hindus toa Muhammadan dynasty. At length, in 
self-defence and to protect their wives and daughters from 
outrage, the Hindus adopted the Muhammadan custom of 
secluding women, which had been devised to suit alto- 
gether a different state of society. The custom which has 
been a veritable curse to India, has survived the necessity 
for its adoption, and England may assert that the honour 
of women in India is as secure to-day from violence as it 
could possibly have been in the early days of the Aryan 
race, when, as all readers of the Mahabharata and Ra- 
mayana will remember, accidents occasionally happened, 
and Sita, the wife of Rama and Draupadi, the bride of the 
Pandavas, were both abducted by too enthusiastic admirers 
of their beauty. 

The security which the Pax Britannica has brought 
with it is now recognized by Hindu society, and within 
the last twenty years we have seen, in Bombay, which 
stands in the forefront of Indian civilization, the greatest 
and most auspicious change, and society there is brightened 
by the charming and gracious presence of numerous Hindu 
and Parsi ladies. 

I think that it will be interesting and instructive if I 
attempt, in closing this sketch of native rule, to describe 
the system of administration followed by the British 
Government when, owing to the minority or incompetence 
of achief, it assumes the direct management of affairs. 

For some reasons, I would prefer to select the State of 
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Charkari, which in a few years has been brought from 
anarchy to order and conspicuous prosperity by the en- 
lightened exertions of Major Maitland, now the Earl of 
Lauderdale. But as a more complete type, on a more 
extended scale, I select the State of Rewah, which, by the 
voluntary abdication of the Maharaja and his subsequent 
death, has for the past ten years been, at first partially, and 
afterwards completely, under the administration of British 
officers. That I take for illustration a State with which I 
am officially connected, and which is among those subject to 
the political control of the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India, is merely that I may speak with full 
authority and knowledge, and not with any desire to claim 
credit for the admirable work that has been done. This 
was well commenced by Colonel P. W. Bannerman, as 
Political Agent, and has been continued with increasing 
advantage by Major David Barr as Superintendent, and 
is in no way due to any interference of mine. 

The State of Rewah is one of the most interesting in 
India. It comprises an area of 13,000 square miles, and 
is bordered on the north by the Allahabad and Mirzapur 
districts, and on the south by the Central Provinces. 
Protected by a scarped line of hills towards the Gangetic 
plain, through which the Sone river with difficulty forces 
its way, and over which the Toas, Behar, and Mahanaddi 
rivers fall in superb waterfalls, nearly 4oo feet high, 
Rewah has remained strangely unaffected by the waves of 
war and conquest which have swept over India from the 
North to Bengal.. It was beyond the line of invasion, and 
its hereditary chiefs for immemorial years ruled, in barbaric 
fashion, over a singularly simple people. The population 
of the State is 1,300,000, and of these the Hindus number 
nearly a million. Of Muhammadans there are no more than 
30,000, while the aboriginal tribes are 300,000 in number, 
Gonds and Kols. The Brahmans, who number over 
200,000, held, perhaps, a higher position than in any other 
State in India. They are the largest landholders, they are 
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more independent, more respected and more feared than 
any other section of society. During the late Maharaja’s 
lifetime, the Brahmans attained an ascendancy which was 
positively dangerous to the welfare’of the State. Besides 
obtaining grants of immense areas of land on rent-free 
tenure, they usurped all the high offices; they obtained the 
right to levy dues from the people, and were themselves 
above the law. No Brahman convicted of murder had ever 
suffered the penalty of death; their immunity in this respect 
alone made them a law unto themselves, and it was truly 
said of Rewah that the State was ruled by Brahmans. 

The Rajputs of Rewah, of which the Baghels are the 
dominant clan, and to which the Maharaja belonged, repre- 
sent the aristocratic warrior caste. Simple, courteous, and 
well-bred, the Thakurs, or Barons of Rewah, are as plea- 
sant and honourable a race of gentlemen as can be met in 
the world. They are almost absolutely illiterate ; but they 
are thoroughly brave and loyal, and their word can be 
relied upon. The vices of civilization have not reached 
them, and they have few of the failings of barbarism. 
Unlike Rajputs of other parts of India, they are of singu- 
larly temperate habits, and use neither spirits nor opium, 
which, though not forbidden by any religious prejudice, are 
almost unknown among the Rajputs of Baghelkhand. 

The aboriginal races are the descendants of those pre- 
Aryan inhabitants of India, who by successive invasions 
were driven to the forests and hilly districts, where their 
descendants still reside. The Gonds and Kols who repre- 
sent these aborigines in Rewah have degenerated into a 
completely abject and downtrodden race. In many parts 
of Southern Rewah they are the serfs and bondsmen of the 
Rajput landholders. They are not allowed to possess land 
of their own, but are fed and housed at the cost of their 
masters, who provide funds for their marriages, and give 
them necessary food and clothing. In return, the Kols and 
Gonds work in the fields and forests, cut wood, clear jungle, 
and plough land ; and are, to all intents and purposes, the 
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slaves of their employers, who consider that they and their 
wives and children are as much their property as are the 
cattle and agricultural implements they possess. 

The late Maharaja Raghoraj Singh was, although a 
shrewd and amiable man, one of the worst rulers of modern 
times, whose wisdom consisted in this, that, finding himself 
absolutely incompetent to govern his State and control his 
turbulent barons, he voluntarily made over the management 
of his State to the Political Agent in 1875. This was with 
the sanction of the Government of India, who allowed a 
loan of £100,000 to pay off the most pressing debts. The 
Maharaja promised not to interfere in State affairs, receiv- 
ing a suitable allowance to enable him to live with comfort 
and dignity. Under this arrangement, which was formally 
recorded, Major Bannerman, Political Agent in Baghelkhand, 
assumed charge of the administration of Rewah on the rst of 
April, 1875. The task before him of reforming the adminis- 
tration of the State was one of no ordinary magnitude. 
The debts amounted to £210,000; the revenue from all 
sources was less than £70,000, and immense reductions 
had to be made in establishments to bring the expenditure 
within the income, and to provide for the discharge of 
debts. But the greatest difficulty with which the Political 
Agent had to deal was the system in force in revenue and 
judicial matters. Under the Maharaja’s rule, the right of 
collecting the revenue of each district had been sold to the 
highest bidders among the most powerful chiefs, who had 
full criminal, civil, and revenue jurisdiction within the dis- 
tricts leased to them. Nor was it by any means an 
uncommon procedure on the part of the Maharaja, if the 
original contractor failed to please him, to re-let the district 
to another on the promise of a fresh payment. By these 
means the zemindars and cultivators of villages were not 
only subject to the double payment of the annual rent of 
their land, and to rack-renting of the most severe nature, 
but all form of government was obliterated, and the attempt 
to administer justice was limited to the exaction of fines for 
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criminal offences and of bribes in civil suits. No courts of 
law existed ; crime and lawlessness went unpunished. The 
greater part of the revenue collected by the contractors 
went into their own pockets, and only a small percentage 
of the sums for which the leases had been given for whole 
districts ever found its way into the State treasury. The 
army and all establishments were nearly three years in 
arrears of pay; and the sepoys and sowars, driven to 
mutiny by their necessities, clamoured round the Maharaja 
for payment, and openly threatened violence. The jail, a 
filthy place, where criminals and untried prisoners were 
chained together, was only one of the many institutions of 
Rewah which required thorough cleansing and reform. At 
the end of the first year Major Bannerman, in his report 
for 1875-76, gave the results of his efforts to restore order 
out of the chaos. Criminal and civil courts of law, framed 


on simple and practicable bases, had been instituted, and 


worked well ; 1,886 criminal cases, involving 2,221 persons, 
had been tried, and 3,576 civil suits disposed of, by the 
newly-instituted courts. The system of leasing out the 
revenue collections was abolished, and a temporary settle- 
ment for two years was carried out under the direction of 
the Naib Dewan Pandit Het Ram, whose services were 
specially obtained from the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, to assist the Political Agent in this 
branch of the administration. Tehsildars, chosen from 
men of position in the State, were appointed to each dis- 
trict, and a regular system of revenue collection instituted 
for the first time. The Political Agent personally inquired 
into the case of every individual prisoner in the jail, and 
released all those against whom no sufficient proofs of 
offence were adduced. The claims of unpaid sepoys, 
sowars, and private servants of the Maharaja, were regis- 
tered and examined. A large number of Purbia sepoys 
were paid up and dismissed; and as the revenue was 
collected and funds allowed, the arrears were paid off. The 
establishments required for the administration were re- 
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modelled, and a regular system of budget allotment intro- 
duced. At the end of the first year the revenue was 
estimated at £85,700; while the expenditure, after neces- 
sary reductions, was fixed at £66,000. The difficulties of 
reform, were, however, enormous.  Sirdars and officials 
had to be restrained from the rapacious practices which had 
enriched them, and in many cases compelled to disgorge 
their ill-gotten gains. Cases of murder were frequent, and, 
as might be supposed, the Brahmans were the chief offen- 
ders ; for they knew that they had no fear of capital punish- 
ment, while their persons were considered so holy that they 
either escaped altogether, or received a nominal punish- 
ment. Owing to its isolated position, Rewah was two or 
three centuries behind other parts of India in social institu- 
tions. Every petty chief claimed independence in his own 
estate, habitually disregarded orders, and ignored the obli- 
gations under which he held his lands. The officials were 
all ignorant and corrupt, and the interference of the old 
Maharaja was constant and unscrupulous. All dealings 
with the nobles and landholders were complicated by the 
influence exercised by the Maharaja, or in his name, while 
every reform was hampered by the poverty of the treasury. 
In spite of these difficulties, the advance made in every 
branch of the administration was great; till in February, 
1880, Maharaja Raghoraj Singh died in his fifty-eighth 
year, and his heir being a minor of four years of age, the 
administration was entrusted to the Political Agent as 
Superintendent of the State, with full authority in all 
departments. From that time to the present improvement 
has been uniform and rapid. Its history has been recorded 
in an account of the “ Administration of the Rewah State,” 
which has been just drawn up by Major David Barr, 
Superintendent, the figures and statements of which I here 
use, and which is worthy of study by all those who desire 
to understand the manner in which the strong yet kindly 
hand of a high-minded and able English officer can bring 
order out of chaos, and lead a native State from bankruptcy 
to financial equilibrium and prosperity. 
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The first measure taken by the new administration of 
Rewah was to summon the hereditary chiefs to share in 
the administration and assist the Superintendent with 
their advice and countenance. This they had shown no 
disposition to do while a native gentleman of great probity 
and intelligence was in temporary charge of the Superin- 
tendent’s office; but they cordially came to the assistance 
of the English Superintendent. This phenomenon is not 
uncommon, and the proudest nobles cordially accept the 
direction of Englishmen, although they are jealous of the 
most competent assistance tendered by their fellow-country- 
men. The principal chiefs of the State, mostly Rajput, 
were accordingly summoned to form a consultative council, 
to advise the Superintendent on all matters referred to 
them by him, and discuss all important administrative mea- 
sures, inform themselves of the financial condition of the 
State and expenditure on public works, and dispose of, as 
a separate court, certain important civil suits. No execu- 
tive authority was entrusted to them, and_ reasonable 
salaries were allowed to cover the expenses of their attend- 
ance at the capital. 

This Council of Chiefs has been an entire success. It 
has worked with regularity and assiduity, and the Superin- 
tendent has received the greatest support from the mem- 
bers, individually and collectively ; while their appointment 
to this honourable position has been a means, not only of 
removing opposition on the part of the chiefs and gentle- 
men of the State, but of promoting harmony between them 
and the executive officials, and of furthering the reforms in 
every branch of the administration. By associating the 
chiefs with the Superintendent, the goodwill has been 
obtained of many influential members of the Court party, 
who for years past have been in direct opposition. 

The training of the young Maharaja, who is now in his 


tenth year, was one of the most anxious duties of the Super- 
intendent. For the final success of the arrangement now 
being carefully made to ensure the good government of the 
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State must depend on the good principles instilled into the 
chief, and the development of his abilities in such a manner 
as to enable him to rule his people with justice and intelli- 
gence. An English doctor, peculiarly fitted for the post, 
was selected to take care of the Maharaja's health and 
education. He was withdrawn from the unhealthy influ- 
ence of the zenana, and a new house was built for him ina 
healthy situation outside the city. Here, with his attendants 
and a prescribed number of relatives, the Maharaja lives a 
happy and healthy life; while educated with him, and 
sharing his sports as well as his lessons, are a number of 
boys of the same age from the principal noble families of 
the State. The Maharaja shows great natural ability, and 
is of a most amiable disposition. He is already a good 
horseman, and plays at lawn-tennis with as much zest as 
an English schoolboy. 

The Land Revenue system required a most careful 
treatment, so as to secure the State its fair share, without 
causing grave discontent among the feudatory nobles. The 
greater part of Rewah is included within the estates held 
by feudatory chiefs and jagirdars. It is less a homogeneous 
State than a group of petty lordships, which, though subject 
to the sovereignty of the Maharaja, are, in respect of their 
land revenue, entirely separated from the parent stock, and 
held on various tenures by the chiefs of families to which 
these allotments of land have been made at different periods. 
Of 6,416 populated villages in Rewah, only 1,432 are 
directly subject to the Maharaja paying full revenue. 
Over 2,000 are included in the holdings of feudatory chiefs 
paying tribute; no less than 1,411 are held rent-free in per- 
petuity, chiefly by Brahmans; and the remainder are under 
rent-free grants of various descriptions. 

Before British superintendence, the Maharaja was 
entirely opposed to any system of liberality ; leases for 
land revenue were granted for one year only, so that the 
lessee had no object but to get as much as possible out of 
the land during the short term of his lease. Improvements 
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were impossible, and cultivators were pressed to enable the 
contractor to clear a profit from his one year’s lease. Not 
content with this ruinous system, the old Maharaja devised 
another plan for increasing-his land revenue by putting up 
to auction among his ¢hiefs the right to collect the land 
revenue of the State -by districts. The collection of each 
district was made over to the highest bidder, who, having 
paid, or, as was more frequently the case, promised to pay, 
a certain fixed sum to the Maharaja for one year’s rental, 
went off to his newly-acquired district with full power to. 
sub-let villages under separate contracts, and to collect all 
he could from the unfortunate people. This tyrannical 
system was only tempered by the habit of the Maharaja 
of cancelling the lease granted to a chief, if he should 
receive an offer of higher payment, to grant it to another 
person ; the practice signifying ruin to the people, who 
were compelled to pay, by the rival contractors, the full 
terms of both leases. There was no regular system of col- 
lecting the revenue, and there were no accounts kept up ; 
rack-renting of the worst kind prevailed throughout the. 
State ; the villages were almost depopulated, while the: 
revenue which actually reached the State treasury was. 
gradually dwindling. This was the condition of affairs, so 
far as the revenue of the State villages was concerned, 
when the Maharaja made over the management to the 
Political Agent in 1875. It is needless to remark that, as 
there was no regular system of collecting the revenue, 
there were no accounts from which reliable data could be 
obtained. But after the first year of administration 
—1875-76—Colonel Bannerman found that the assessed 
land revenue was less than £50,000, and for many years. 
the arrears in collection showed that even this amount 
could not be realized. One of the first steps taken was to 
establish a Revenue Department. Pandit Het Ram was. 
put in special charge of this work, and under his supervision 
leases for a term of two years were granted to all State 
villages. These leases were readily accepted by the people 
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during the first few years of the administration. A settle- 
ment of this nature proved of much benefit, for it gave time 
to the lessees to settle with their cultivators; and as confi- 
dence in the good faith of the Durbar was restored, the 
peasants returned to their villages, and the cultivation of 
land was extended. Yet, so great had been the disturbance 
caused by the rack-renting in the Maharaja’s time, and so 
shaken was the trust of the people, that it was hopeless to 
attempt any more satisfactory method of revenue settlement 
than that which had been so long in vogue, and which, when 
properly carried out, was acceptable to the people. The 
country was not ready for any measure of revenue survey 
and assessment ; had this been attempted at the com- 
mencement of our administration, or, indeed, until time 
had been allowed for the return of confidence between 
the rulers and the ruled, it is probable that it would have 
caused the wildest alarm, and, so far from strengthening 
our hands, it would have been the means of increasing 
the discontent and distrust which was so general during 
the last years of the Maharaja's rég?me. The policy which 
was followed, therefore, was to continue the system of 
leasing villages to contractors, care being taken to give 
the leases to village occupants or to former leaseholders. 
When the first period of lease expired it was found con- 
venient to renew the contracts; in some districts fresh 
leases were granted on slightly enhanced rates; but, as a 
rule, the principle observed was to give the land rest, and 
allow the people time to recover from the injuries they 
had received. Thus, evil and ruinous as the system had 
been, it was not possible to suddenly reverse it. Slowly, 
reforms have been made. The people were too ignorant 
to view any land measurement or regular settlement of 
the revenue without alarm, and these measures have been 
cautiously introduced and are still in progress. 

The custom duties, which had been collected by con- 
tract and were subject to every possible abuse, were placed 
in charge of responsible officials, with the consequence that 
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the collections have increased by upwards of fifty per cent. 
in five years, while the actual amount paid by the people 
is probably less than before, and the tax is collected with- 
out the hardships which had been a principal feature in the 
farming of these dues to contractors; while on more than 
half the articles formerly liable to duty, customs’ taxation 
has been abolished. Transit duties had been before swept 
away on the remonstrance of the Government of India, and 
the present duties are principally import and export dues. 

The right to levy excise has been recovered for the 
State. Under native rule, the weakness of the Durbar 
had practically caused the entire loss of the right to collect 
excise duty of any kind beyond the limits of the State 
villages ; and the nobles and landowners, taking advantage 
of the weakness of the administration, usurped and appro- 
priated the excise revenue of their estates. The recovery 
of this inherent right, which indisputably belonged to the 
State, was not accomplished without considerable trouble 
and resistance, but the demands of the State have at last 
been accepted by the landowners. 

The financial position of Rewah is each year improving. 
When the Political Agent took charge of the administration 
with the consent of Maharaja Raghoraj Singh, the revenue 
was about £70,000. On the death of the Maharaja five 
years later, when the State came under direct management, 
the revenue had risen to £106,000, and last year to 
£126,000. 

During these five years of direct British management, 
453,000 have been spent in liquidating the State debts, and 


4136,000 upon public works, which had been entirely’ 


neglected in the old days. There was not, indeed, any 
public building worthy the name in existence in the Rewah 
State when we took over the management. There was no 
accommodation forthe army. The jail wasa mud building, 
the conditions of which were so insanitary that imprison- 
ment in it was almost equivalent to sentence of death. 
There were no wheeled carriages in the country, for there 
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were no roads except that constructed by Government for 
military purposes, which was unconnected with the interior 
of the country by any cross-roads, and the whole traffic of 
Rewah was conducted by pack animals. Roads have now 
been constructed in various directions, opening up parts of 
the country which were practically unknown, and which 
may be said to have never been visited by any European. 

The Kymor hills. formed, in old days, an almost impass- 
able barrier between the Northern and Southern districts ; 
trade was consequently slack, and wheat, which was selling 
at places near the railway for from thirty to forty pounds 
per rupee, could be purchased in Southern Rewah at from 
eighty to a hundred and twenty pounds, the impossibility 
of removing the produce to better markets keeping the 
prices down to rates which hardly repaid the cost of culti- 
vation. 

The minister had been accustomed to hold his office in 
a ruinous set of stables. Now the public offices are all 
united in a fine masonry building in the form of a quad- 
rangle, which contains offices for the minister and his 
assistants, courts for the magistrate and civil judge, 
record rooms, treasury and accountants’ office, customs, 
forest, and settlement offices. Previously there were no 
buildings for the civil or criminal courts. The officers 
presiding over these courts held their offices at their own 
private dwellings in the town, to the detriment of the seemly 
administration of justice, and to the inconvenience alike of 
judges, suitors, and witnesses. 

In place of the pestilential sheds called a jail, there has 
been built a masonry prison on the radiating plan, sufficient 
for the accommodation of three hundred and fifty prisoners, 
with solitary cells, quarters for females, hospitals and work- 
sheds ; and, indeed, few districts in British India have so 
handsome and well-built a jail. 

Lines for the cavalry, infantry, and artillery of the State 
army have been built in the last two years, in three sepa- 
rate blocks, separated by broad roads, with parade grounds 
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attached, and connected by metalled roads with the town 
and public offices and jail. Previous to this there were no 
quarters for the army whatever. The soldiers were billeted 
on the town; the sowars had no stables for their horses, 
and when required for duty, the sepoys and sowars had 
to be hunted up from different parts of the town. 

Besides these public works of importance, great im- 
provements have been effected in the sanitation of the town 
and its suburbs. A dispensary and hospital, police and 
customs posts, a telegraph and post-office, and schools have 
been built, the old streets have been metalled, while a 
network of new roads has been made on all sides of the 
town. The drainage of the city is now in hand, although it 
is a matter of great difficulty owing to the floods of the river 
Bichia, which passes through it. 

Under the skilful direction of Mr. Hughes, of the 
Geological Survey Department, a careful search was made 
for mineral wealth in the Rewah State, and coal mines of 
singular abundance and purity have been discovered in the 
district of Umaria. These have been opened with the best 
prospects of success, and so important do they appear to 
the Government, that a branch railway is now being con- 
structed to the Umaria mines, which have been taken over 


and are being worked by the Government, a royalty being 


paid to the Rewah State which will, from the present year, 
add largely to its revenue. There is every hope that this 
line of railway will, by a wise policy, be continued through 
Rewah to join, at Bilaspur, the important system of the 
Central provinces, which it will supply with cheap coal, and 
thus open out a most important wheat-producing district 
for the benefit of India and Europe. 

Nor has the superintendency been content alone with 
developing the coal resources of Rewah. Its other mineral 
wealth is not neglected, and a scheme for ironworks is now 
under consideration. Probably the most favourable situation 
in India for such works is to be found on the border of 
Rewah, where iron ore of the greatest purity is found, and 
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coal in abundance specially suited for smelting operations. 
Manganese, so important an ingredient in the Bessemer 
process of steel manufacture, and fire-clay, are found in 
the same neighbourhood. The forests, before ruthlessly 
cut down by contractors under no supervision, are now pro- 
tected and replanted. 

Such is Rewah after a few years of honest and en- 
lightened administration by English officers. Nor are the 
advantages to be gauged by statistics alone, or by the 
record of public works accomplished or in progress. 

The greatest and most beneficent change is in the con- 
dition of the people. In the place of the most phenomenal 
oppression, anarchy, and denial of justice, they are now 
contented, orderly, and happy. Justice, simple and cheap, 
is administered to all, and lawlessness has been put down. 
The great Barons have been compelled, in one or two 
occasions by the threat of armed force, to obey unc authority 
of the State, which, in the days of the old Maharaja, they 
had always successfully defied. Serious crime has become 
of rare occurrence, and a more gentle kindly race is hardly 
to be found elsewhere. Their gratitude for the benefits 
which English rule has brought them, has not, as in British 
districts, been blunted by the forgetfulness of the evils which 
they suffered under their own Maharaja, and the Govern- 
ment has probably no better friends than may be found 
among the chiefs and people of Rewah. 

I trust that I have made clear to English readers that 
the rule of Indian princes, though often rude and barbarous, 
is still, in many States, progressive and enlightened, that 
the evils of autocratic and unintelligent administration are 
year by year becoming less, and there is good hope that, by 
the generous encouragement of the English Government 
and the spread of liberal and enlightened doctrine, Native 
India may take an honourable place in the estimation of 
the civilized world. The old ideocratic theory of the East, 
attributing divine attributes to the king, is dying out, and 
the modern theory which has been accepted everywhere in 
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Europe except in Russia, that the State is not in itself an 
end but a means of securing the rights of subjects and in- 
creasing the sum of private happiness, is taking its place. 
Nor must we be impatient at the slowness of the change, 
remembering the conservatism of India and the interested 
resistance which every attempt at reform must encounter. 
The Indian princes form an important and indispensable 
part of the system of British administration. They are 
secured by treaty obligations in the enjoyment of their 
hereditary dignities and possessions, and the Government 
has no desire to lesseneither one or the other. Nor does 
it attempt to interfere in the management of their in- 
ternal affairs further than may be necessary to secure the 
welfare of the people, who, in Native as well as in British 
India, equally claim the strong protection of the paramount 
power. Every lover of India will wish well to its ruling 
princes, and will rejoice to see them leading their subjects 
in the path of progress, recognizing that it is their highest 
privilege and their most sacred duty to make their people 


happy. 
LepEL GRIFFIN. 


Indore Residency, May, 1886. 


Nore.—I have noticed in several Indian newspapers that more than 
one of the soz-disant delegates at the English elections have taken exception 
to my description of a Brahman delegate on his return to his native home 
in Bengal. Although the objection be unreasonable, I have no wish to 
offend individuals, and would note that the sketch is purely general, and 
not personal or particular. The Bengal delegate, Mr. Ghose, as his name 
clearly shows, is not a Brahman, and the sketch, which is inapplicable to any 
but the Brahman class, could not apply to him: and indeed the Brahman 
type was selected in order to deprive the sketch of any personal applica- 
tion.—L. G. 
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THE ARYANS IN SYRIA. 


AmonG the many interesting facts which a comparative 
study of antiquity brings out, and which perhaps more than 
any others give life and reality to the bustling scene which 
we are able to create from the silent records of ruins and 
inscriptions, is that of the continual mingling of the nations 
in Asia and in Europe from the earliest historical times. 
Whether it be the proof that the Assyrians in the ninth 
century B.c. were acquainted with the animals of India and 
Bactria, or the discovery of Syriac writing in China, or of 
Palmyrene texts in Yorkshire, of Arab characters of the 
second century in Sardinia, of the presence of Brahmins in 
the same century in Alexandria, or the proof that the 
Buddhist kings of India were of partly Greek birth, each 
and every fact elicited convinces us that not merely by 
conquest or temporary invasion, but by continual com- 
mercial and political connection, the peoples of the Old 
World were in communion with each other almost as com- 
pletely as are their descendants in our own times. Already 
in the sixteenth century B.c. the victorious Pharaohs 
reached Nineveh, and in the fourteenth, Rameses II. left 
his signature on the statue of Niobe, not far from Smyrna, 
and long before the days of Alexander the coasting trade 
from Arabia and from the Persian Gulf to India and 
Ceylon had commenced, and the overland route through 
Kandahar from the Mediterranean was organized. 

The influence of the people of Syria on the West has 
been carefully traced by many writers. The Pheenician 
colonies on all the Mediterranean shores, dating back 
perhaps to 1200 B.c., have been traced in detail, and the 
connection of Greece with Babylon through Lydia has been 
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carefully examined. The yet earlier influence of the Altaic 
tribes appearing in Mesopotamia, and perhaps giving to 
Egypt its original Cushite migrant population, has also been 
placed within the category of historical fact. We are 
however apt, perhaps, to forget how strong was the counter 
current which moulded the character and controlled the 
history of the Semitic peoples, and the present paper is 
intended as a sketch to call to mind the influence of the 
Aryans in Syria from the date of the conquest of Babylon 
by Cyrus in 539 B.c. down to the present time. The 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans have not only left 
their mark in Syria in the form of magnificent buildings, 
coins, and inscriptions, but their beliefs, customs, and 
language have seriously affected, in all ages, the thought 
and art of the Semitic population. 

The civilization of Persia under the successors of Cyrus 
was the result of a mixture of Aryan, Turanian, and Semitic 
elements. The inscriptions of the Achzmenidz are in three 
languages—the Aramaic of Babylon, the Aryan tongue 
akin to the Zendic dialect of the Zendavesta, and a Tura- 
nian language thought to have been that of the Median 
followers of the great conqueror. The religion which 
gradually grew up in Persia after the days of Darius was 
in like manner indebted to the same three sources, and 
included the Vedic myths of the Iranian Aryans, the 
demonology of the Akkadians, and the star-worship of the 
Semitic Babylonians. The Persians borrowed not only 
many words and ideas, many architectural and sculptural 
conceptions, and many myths and rude scientific specula- 
tions from Babylon, but they even adopted for a time (with 
modifications tending to simplify the system) the clumsy 
cuneiform characters used in their inscriptions. It was 
during this period of fusion between three distinct Asiatic 
races that the Jews at Babylon sent forth a part of their 
numbers to re-colonize Jerusalem ; and already in the Bible 
we are aware of the influence of Persia in the appearance 
of words not of Hebrew origin in such books as Esther 
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and Nehemiah. Thus Nehemiah is called by a Persian 
title as governor of Jerusalem ; while in Esther the words 
for letter, treasury, linen, nobles, decrees, and several others 
are Persian. Letter-posts are noticed in this same book, 
such as were established in Persia,* and many points in the 
later books of the Old Testament might be enumerated as 
showing a strong Persian influence acting on the Jews of 
Palestine. 

This influence is yet more marked when we come to 
consider the Jewish writings of the period succeeding the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The earliest of these — the 
Mishna—is the work of Rabbis settled at Tiberias, and 
from it and its commentaries, written in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries, we learn that there was constant 
communication between the Palestinian schools and the 
great synagogues of Mesopotamia, which flourished under 
the Arsacide, and yet more under the Masdean kings of 
the great Sassanian dynasty. Many of the later customs 
and beliefs of the Jews seem clearly to be derived from 
Persia, and resemble, not those customs or beliefs which 
the new conquerors adopted from the older civilization of 
Chaldea, but those which they brought with them and 
naturalized in Babylon. The very idea and purport of the 
Mishna reproduces the Masdean writings intended to ex- 
plain and enforce the law of Ormuzd. There were, no 
doubt, certain Persian practices, such as the exposure of 
the dead on the Dakhmah towers, and the sacredness of the 
four-eyed dog, which were repugnant to Semitic ideas ; but 
the hatred of idols and the dogmas of a single supreme 
God, and of an evil power ruling all the demons and evil 
beings, were common to Judaism and to the faith of Ormuzd. 
The Jew and the Persian had an equal abhorrence of defile- 
ment by touching a corpse, and the Mishnah has the same 
theory concerning such pollution that we trace in Masdean 
books, namely, that this pollution extends to an indefinite 
distance unless interrupted by some break of continuity, 
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such as that formed by an arch or a cavern, allowing a cur- 
rent of free air. The Jewish Arba Canphoth, a fringed shirt 
or garment, recalls the sacred shirt called Sadarah, and both 
are assumed on arriving at manhood. Many of the legends 
and religious ideas of the Talmud are also very clearly akin 
to their Persian prototypes, and although the Rabbis strive 
by forced interpretation of a few words found in the Bible 
to derive these ideas from their own sacred books, the 
result is generally more creditable to their ingenuity than 
to their critical knowledge. 

Thus, for instance, the androgynous Adam of the 
Talmud reproduces the first pair, as noticed in the Zend- 
avesta, and the Persian demon, Aeshma Deeva, appears in 
the legends of Solomon as Asmodeus. The story of the 
ring of Gyges, and a number of A¢sopian fables which we 
now know to have early travelled from India westwards, 
are also found in the Talmud. 

The numberless angels and innumerable demons named 
in the Talmud also bear close analogy to those of the Zenda- 
vesta, though both may derive from older sources in Baby- 
lonia ; but the monsters of the Talmud, the elaborate account 
of the millennium, and the Talmudic doctrine concerning 
the soul, are worthy of a moment's consideration in con- 
sequence of their very close connection with Persian beliefs. 
Rabbi Johanan was privileged to look into the sea, and 
beheld the angels quarrying pearls and gems to build the 
heavenly city ; which reminds us of the sky city of Ormuzd, 
built by the angels; and we cannot but suspect that the 
hierarchy of archangels is borrowed by the Rabbis from the 
Amshashpands of Persia. 

When a man dies, says the Midrash, his soul sits on 
the grave from the third to the thirtieth day. The idea 
survives among Moslems, but in Persia we have the story 
ina perfect form. The soul sits peacefully or woefully 
on the gravestone, according to the Zendavesta, until the 
angel, which is created by the thought, word, and deed of 
the dead man, comes to take her to Paradise or to the dark- 
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ness, where she is blown away by the tempest. In the 
Persian story we see a beautiful allegory which comes 
down to us only in a maimed form among the Jews. The 
gigantic fish and bird and ox of the Bundahish are also 
found in the Talmud; and it is yet more remarkable that in 
both literatures we find it stated that this monstrous ox is 
to be slain as a feast for the faithful at the time of the 
coming of the future universal king. It is clear that those 
ideas, which are not found in the Old Testament, but are 
incidentally introduced in Talmudic writings, are more 
likely to have been borrowed from an older Persian litera- 
ture than that they are pure inventions of the Rabbis, only 
accidentally identical with Persian beliefs. The comparison 
might be pushed much further, but the above instances are 
sufficient, perhaps, to support the conclusion that the 
Masdean literature affected the later Jews to a very ap- 
preciable extent, as evidenced by their own literature. 

There are in the Talmud other sayings which may be 
derived possibly from India, or, on the other hand, from 
Greece. Such are the fables of the clever fox. Rabbi 
Meir is said to have known three hundred fables about 
foxes, but he did not seemingly invent them, or he would 
hardly have told one so familiar as that of the fox in the 
well and the wolf who got him out, and was left there 
instead. The well-known tale of the blind and the lame, 
who helped each other to steal fruit, is also among Tal- 
mudic parables. The doctrine of transmigration may have 
come to the Jews from the Greeks, or may have reached 
them from India, but it is not a Semitic idea, though very 
fully developed in early Rabbinical writings. 

The language of these Talmudic writings is an extra- 
ordinary mixture, though not quite so corrupt as the 
German Hebrew of the modern Ashkenazi Jews. It has 
been remarked, as a curious feature of this dialect, that the 
words connected with trades and mechanical arts, with 
buildings and furniture, such as palaces, baths, the tri- 
clinium, the exhedra, &c., are Greek or Latin words in an 
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Aramaic dress. This, however, is natural, if we remember 
that the Rabbis wrote in the midst of a Graeco-Roman 
civilization, and in presence of Italian trade, and of the fine 
classic architecture of the pseudo-Antonines. 

Turning from Persia to Greece, we must retrace our 
steps to the days of the Seleucidz, who inherited Syria on 
the death of Alexander the Great. These Greek kings of 
Antioch have left no architectural monuments behind them, 
though their coins are among the most beautiful in Asiatic 
collections. The influence which the Asiatic Greeks 
exerted over the Jews is, however, shown by more than 
one existing building in Syria, and by the Jewish coins of 
the Hasmonean age. The growing Hellenism of Jerusalem 
was indeed checked by the hasty intolerance of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, which led to the revolt of Judas Maccabeeus ; 
but in spite of this interruption of the relations between 
Antioch and Jerusalem, and in spite of the determined 
hatred shown by the Pharisees to all things Greek, the 
civilization of this new Aryan race again asserted itself in 
the times of the later Hasmoneans, as we may clearly see 
from the character of the palace of Hyrcanus, of the Jewish 
tombs of the first and second centuries B.c., and of the 
Jewish coinage of the same period. We see it also in the 
general use of Greek in which Josephus and the historian 
of the Maccabees wrote, and in which the beautiful book 
of Ecclesiasticus was penned. The prejudices of the 
Pharisees excluded these two latter, with the Psalms of 
Solomon, the book of Enoch, the Sibylline poetry, and 
other works, from the Canon established in Palestine, yet 
some of the finest Jewish poetry is to be found in these 
books, which were for the most part apparently of Alex- 
andrian origin. 

The palace of the priest Hyrcanus was built at Tyrus, 
on the slope of the Gilead hills beyond Jordan, in 176 B.c. 
It is the earliest dated Jewish monument which gives 
evidence of Greek influence. The builder had retired, 
disgusted apparently with the quarrels of his brethren, to a 
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solitude, in which he enjoyed himself until he committed 
suicide. The great stones, 8 feet high and 20 feet long, are 
finished with the drafting which used to be called Phoenician, 
but which is never found in early Phoenician ruins, and 
seems to have been copied either from Greece or from 
Persia. The figures of lions on the cornice are also of 
Greek origin, since the Pharisees of the age had the 
strongest prejudice against the representation of animal 
forms—a point in which they agreed rather with the 
iconoclastic magi than with the Phoenicians, Babylonians, 
or even the Hebrews of Solomon’s age. The cornices and 
capitals of the Tyrus palace are also Greek, though some 
of the pillars have curious designs which seem to be 
original. 

The Phoenicians, as well as the Jews, were at this time 
copying Greek models instead of the older Assyrian forms, 
which they reproduced down to the sixth century B.c., while 
from the sixth to the fourth centuries 3.c. their art imitated 
that of Egypt. The old sunken tombs of the earlier age 
were now superseded, as were the great anthropoid 
sarcophagi, by monuments built of large stones, and stand- 
ing conspicuously above the ground. The so-called tomb 
of Hiram is of this age, resembling somewhat the Lycian 
monuments, while the shrine and the obelisks, with support- 
ing lions at Amrit, are clearly influenced by Greek art. The 
Greek form of sepulchre takes the place of the old native 
arrangement, and the statues of the Phoenician temples in 
Cyprus also begin to give evidence of the influence of the 
more perfect style of Greek statuary. 

The coins of the Hasmoneans tell the same story. Be- 
fore the revolt of Judas Maccabzeus, Jerusalem was rapidly 
becoming a Greek town. It had its gymnasium, in which 
even Jewish priests wrestled naked, and the games of 
Hercules at Tyre were attended also by the Jews. Judas 
and his brothers were the avowed enemies of Greece, and 
the Pharisees set their faces against the civilization of 
Antioch and Alexandria. Yet the next generation was 
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attracted by the surrounding progress of the Aryans, and 


’ King Alexander Jannzeus (105—78 z.c.) began to use Greek 


letters and language on his coins, and to copy the types of 
the coinage of Antiochus VIII.; while the coins of the 
Ptolemies supplied another emblem (the double cornucopia), 
also found on these Jewish coins of the second century B.c. 
No human forms or heads as yet appear on the Jewish 
coins, these being first adopted by Herod Philip, but the 
foreign derivation of the designs is shown clearly in the 
attempted reproduction of pagan types. Even the con- 
servative Samaritans, who adhered so stubbornly to the 
original Sadducean ideas of the Hebrews, gave, we are 
told, a Greek name to their temple, and, as we are about to 
see, adopted Gnostic views of foreign origin. 

In another century we find the monuments of Jeru- 
salem itself to be even more distinctly Greek than those of 
Phoenicia. The tombs of the kings of Adiabene (about 50 
A.D.), north of the city, and those to the east of Jerusalem, 
dating, perhaps, as early as Alexander Jannzus, present 


pyramids, pediments, Doric, and Ionic pillars, triglyphs, and 


other details almost purely Greek, mixed with other features 
which are less classical in feeling, such as the vine bunches 
and leaves, the bold Egyptian-looking cornices, and the 
dome of the so-called tomb of Absalom, which approaches 
in style the tombs of Petra. 

There are many fine tombs scattered through Syria and 
Palestine, with rock-cut porches, pilasters, and friezes, which 
appear to belong to the first or second centuries 3.c., and 
which closely reproduce similar features in the latest Lycian 
sepulchres. Thus, in language, art, and architecture, we 
trace Greece in Syria down to the Roman Conquest of 
Western Asia, and it may be suspected—though space will 
not allow of our following out the argument—that many 
rites of the later Jews which find no place in the Bible were 
akin to the ceremonies of Grecian temples; Such are the 
libations in the temple court at the Feast of Tabernacles, the 
procession of baskets, and of the flower-decked bull with 
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gildedhorns, atthe Feast of First-fruits, with other innovations. 
The Romans believed that the Jews worshipped Bacchus. 
Plutarch distinctly, and Tacitus with hesitation, state this as 
a fact, and when we compare the ritual of Eleusis with that 
of the temple of Herod, we are no longer astonished at such 
a supposition on the part of pagan writers. It must, how- 
ever, not be forgotten that an appreciable Semitic element 
has clearly been shown to exist in the religion of Greece, 
which may partly account for these similarities. 

There was, however, another Aryan influence at work 
in Western Asia about the first and second centuries B.c., 
which did not originate in Greece, but which affected the 
beliefs and customs of Syria and Egypt as well as those of 
the Greeks themselves. It is at this time that we suddenly 
find the ascetic spirit arising among Jews, Greeks, and 
Egyptians alike. The Stoics, the Essenes, and the Thera- 
peutze, all appear within the course of less than a century, and 
Syria seems to have been filled from north to south with 
monastic establishments and hermit caves, inhabited by 
Jews and Syrians, whose beliefs and practices differed greatly 
from the orthodoxy of Jerusalem. They were the fore- 
runners of the Christian hermits, who, ever since the time of 
Christ; have dwelt in the deserts of their Holy Land. Their 
doctrines of celibacy, poverty, and retreat from the world, 
find no roots in the older religions of the West. The 
Egyptian priest was married to a priestess. The Jews and 
Persians inculcated marriage as the first of duties; the 
Greeks were not prone to monasticism before the appearance 
of the Stoics. It seems clearly to the influence of inter- 
course with India that this new development is to be traced. 
From the days of Alexander downwards the intercourse 
with the East remained constant, so that in the second 
century a.p. we find Clement of Alexandria and other 
fathers of the Church familiar with Buddhism, and dis- 
tinguishing the Brahmin and the Shaman; while Indians 
visited Alexandria itself, and Brahmins even (probably, 
however, Buddhists in reality) are said to have resided in 
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this great gate of the West. The monsoon had been 
discovered by the time of Augustus, and the trade of the 
Arabs with Ceylon and India was so much developed that 
about 90 a.p. the Red Sea and Persian Gulf are said 
to have been full of Arab traders. The overland route 
through Antioch, and by Palmyra to Tyre, was also fully 
developed by the Sassanians in Persia, so that the silk of 
India was finding its way to Italy. With these caravans 
came embassies to the West, first in the days of Asoka to 
the Greek successors of Alexander, and afterwards to 
Augustus and Claudius and their successors. The Budd- 
hist missionaries spread westwards the doctrines of the 
religion which had recently become the “ established ” faith 
of India, and to the influence of these celibates and ascetics 
we may most naturally refer the appearance of regularly 
organized monastic establishments, like those of the 
Essenes, who are first mentioned by Josephus in the time 
of Hyrcanus. 

The Romans also were not merely conquerors or 
administrators in Syria during the great Antonine age or 
that of the pseudo-Antonines. There were Romans living 
at Petra from 23 A.D. to 105 A.D. at least, and so intimate 
were Roman relations with the Arameans and Arabs, that 
finally three Syrians in succession became Roman Emperors. 
Julia Domna, wife and mother of emperors, was a native 
of Emesa, between Damascus and Antioch, Elagabalus and 
Alexander Severus, his cousin, came from this same city, and 
were succeeded by Philip from the Hauran. The mag- 
nificent temples of Palmyra, "Amman, Baalbek and Gerasa, 
belong to the time of these Syrian emperors, and attest the 
interest they took in their native land. The civilization 
of Palmyra was Greco-Roman, and the tombs of Petra 


belong to about the same age, while rude imitations of 
ciassic art are traced even in the Hejaz itself. 

The influence of Rome is traced yet earlier among the 
Jews, under their Arab or Idumzean kings. Herod's temple, 
so far as we can judge from existing remains and from de- 
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scription, approached in architectural style to a Roman temple, 
though many details of its adornment resemble rather those 
of a temple still standing in ruins at Siah, in the Hauran, and 
known to belong to the same age. In the Siah temple the 
vine is sculptured round the gateway just as it was at 
Jerusalem, but the capitals have human heads, and the 
gazelle, the lion, and the horse are represented. Some 
capitals of stiff Ionic character remain, and the altar is still 
zz situ. ‘This temple was dedicated to Baal Samim, “the lord 
of heaven,” and the names of Herod and Herod Agrippa 
occur on its inscriptions. The common use of the Greek 
tongue in Jerusalem at this period is shown by the existence 
of a prohibition in Greek, forbidding strangers to enter the 
inner temple court, found lying not far from the temple 
north wall at Jerusalem. At Panias, about the same 
period, Greek inscriptions appear on shrines dedicated by 
the “ priest of Pan.” Here, and at Samaria and Cesarea, 
Herod dedicated temples to Augustus. The coins of 
Herod Philip II., about 4 3.c., are the first on which the 
head of Augustus appears in Syria, with a classic tetrastyle 
temple as the reverse. This peaceful intercourse with 
Rome continued to within a few years of the revolt, when 
the fanatics of Jerusalem brought ruin on their country and 
city, and dealt a deathblow to the great system of the 
temple ritual, scattering the Jews into all lands, and driving 
the Sanhedrin to Jamnia, and finally to Tiberias. 

With Hadrian we find paganism dominant at Jerusalem. 
The triumphal arch of this emperor still remains standing in 
the city, and the head of his own statue has been found, 
with the inscription which was placed on a statue of 
Jupiter which he erected in the temple. In the centre of 
the city he placed a temple of Venus, on the spot now 
revered as Calvary, and this is shown on his coins and on 
those of his successors. The theatre, tricameron, tetra- 
nymphon, and dodekapylon, which, with a mint, he built in 
his newly restored Jerusalem (Aelia Capitolina), have not 
been recognized by modern explorers. The Jews were at 
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this time not allowed to enter Jerusalem, which must have 
presented the appearance of a provincial Roman town. 

Palestine, indeed, from 70 a.D., was no longer the land 
of the Jews. Paganism spread over the whole country, 
and even as far south as Gaza. A fine statue of Jupiter 
belonging to this period has been found, while at Shechem 
a temple was built by the Romans as shown by coins of the 
city, the altar of which, with the story of Theseus and 
Greek inscriptions, has lately been discovered. In the 
north, Palmyra rose to the height of its glory by 266 a.p., 
when Zenobia conquered Mesopotamia, Syria, and part of 
Egypt. At her capital we find Greek used as well as 
Aramaic, and classical statues, coins, and temples. East of 
Jordan also the Arab race from Yemen were settling down, 
and building in much the same style all over the Hauran. 
Roman roads were driven from north to south and east to 
west at this time, and the names of the Antonines are still 
legible on the milestones. 

But besides paganism Gnostic Christianity had also 
taken hold of the land, and here again Aryan influences 
were at work. Thecharms and signet rings of the Gnostics 
are constantly discovered in Syria, and Gnostic teachers 
were found even among the Samaritans. In the country 
round Pella the Ebionites were leading a life exactly similar 
to that of the older Essenes, and were converting the Arab 
kings. Some Gnostic sects, like the Adamites, claimed in 
addition to Christian teaching to possess books of Zoroaster ; 
others, like the early Manicheans, boasted their connection 
with India, and Manes proclaimed himself to be a Buddha. 
Many of the great Gnostics were Syrians by birth, and 
Gnostic gems present an endless confusion of types, 
Egyptian, Persian, and Greek, with inscriptions in many 
tongues. In Gnostic nomenclature we find Hebrew and 
Syriac mixed with Greek, and some names appear to be 
identified as of Indian origin. Platonic philosophy, Buddhist 
doctrines of the delusion of the material world, Persian 
dogmas of successive emanations of deity are mingled in 
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the Gnostic system with Hebrew and Christian beliefs ; 
and Gnosticism was, until the persecutions of tlre fourth 
century, the Christianity of Asia, which was not entirely 
stamped out before the time of Justinian. 

With the establishment of Christianity and the edict of 
toleration commenced a new era of Aryan influence in 
Palestine. Jerome tells us of the innumerable monks and her- 
mits who like himself had come from Western lands to spend 
their lives in Palestinian deserts. From the fourth to the 
ninth century we have countless monuments of the Christians 
in Syria, basilicas, tombs, hermitages, inscriptions in barba- 
rous Greek, journals of pilgrimages from France, Italy, 
Germany, and Norway, funerary tablets of the royal princes 
of Constantinople. Some of the pilgrims engaged in a 
modest trade, and even when the great tide of Moslem 
conquest swept over Western Asia these pilgrimages con- 
tinued until the Tartars came, and by their cruelties pro- 
voked the Crusades. In the golden age of Hartin er 
Rashid, when the Arabs were imbibing and preserving the 
civilization of Persia and Greece, Charlemagne was on 
most friendly terms with the Khalif, and founded a new 
monastic order in Jerusalem—the germ of the great knightly 
order of St. John. 

We must, however, retrace our steps for a moment to 
glance at the Persian rule in Palestine, at the Persian 
influence on the early Arabs, and at the extraordinary re- 
crudescence of Persian Gnosticism in the rise of the great 
Druze heresy. In these we find further indications of the 
undying influence of the Aryans over the Semitic races. 

The struggle between Rome and Persia was maintained 
with varying success until the appearance of a new force in 
Asia—that of the invading Moslem Arabs. _ For ten years, 
during the reign of the usurper Phocas, Chosroes II. main- 
tained a camp in sight of Constantinople, and, having taken 
Jerusalem in 614 A.p., he ruled from the Indus to the Nile, 
and over the coasts of Asia Minor and the Greek Islands 
till finally defeated by Heraclius in 627 a.p. It is perhaps” 
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to this period that the building of two Persian structures in 
Moab is to be assigned—the splendid palace at Mashita, 
and the elaborately decorated building at’Amman. The 
delicate stonework tracery of the latter recalls that of the 
grotto of Chosroes at Takt-i-Bostan, but the Mashita stone- 
work is perhaps the most beautiful example of the Sassanian 
style, from which the Byzantines of the time of Justinian 
appear to have derived many of their ideas a century earlier, 
and which was originally based on Assyrian architecture. 
Nor was the influence of Persian civilization less re- 
markable when the early Khalifs began to encourage the 
arts of peace in Baghdad after the first stormy period of the 
Moslem conquest. The wild hordes from Mecca possessed 
neither literature, art, nor architecture of theirown. They 
adopted those of the conquered Greeks and Persians. 
Arabia itself, although it had maintained its independence 
throughout the Roman period, owed all the civilization it 
possessed to foreign sources. At a very early period the 
Phoenician alphabet had penetrated into the Himyarite 
kingdoms of Yemen, and the earliest Sabean coins, about 
180 B.c., bear the image of the owl, and are apparently 
imitations of those of Athens. The Assyrians penetrated 
900 miles into Arabia as early as 690 3.c., and Assyrian 
art was imitated at Teima in the fourth century z.c. From 
the Nabatheans of Petra the Arabs of the Hejaz obtained 
acquaintance with the Aramaic alphabet, and with the 
Greco-Roman architecture, which thus overlap the South 
Semitic alphabet brought northwards to the Hauran. The 
Greek and Jewish traders continued to congregate in 
Mecca, Medina, and all the seaports of Arabia; and 
Gnostic Christianity, with its peculiar legends of the 
‘bowing tree,” and other details of the infancy of Christ 
which are similar to Buddhist legends, and absent from the 
Bible, are found in the Hejaz before the time of Muhammad. 
The tribes of Rabia Taghlab, Bathra, Tonukh, Tay, and 
Kodah, with the Arabs of Najran and Hira, professed 
Christianity. The kings of Hira built churches, the Tamim 
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Arabs were Magians. The Ebionites and Collyridian 
Christians established themselves in Arabia. If we care- 
fully examine the Koran Suras we shall find evidence that 
Muhammad (if indeed he be the author of them all) was 
acquainted not only with Judaism and Gnostic Christianity, 
but with the Persian beliefs established by the Sassanians, 
to which he owed many of his most poetical conceptions. 
The Houris of Paradise were not invented by Arab genius. 
They are the Persian heavenly nymphs Hurani Behisht, 
originally the Apsaras of India, who surround the hero slain 
in battle pleading to be accepted as his wives—the Norse 
Valkyrs who wed with such heroes as Sigurd—the swan 
maidens of many a Western fairy tale. The paradise in 
which the righteous find birds ready roasted on the boughs 
of the tree Tubeh reminds us of the land of Cocaigne, where 
the ducks fly ready roasted. The ox Balam, and the fish 
Nun, which are to be eaten by the pious, are the ox and the 
ox fish which the followers of Zoroaster are to eat in the 
future. Islam split into sects almost as soon as it became 
established after the conquest, and the Arabs who settled 
in Persia were deeply imbued with the mystic ideas of 
Masdean religion. The weeping for Hasan and Hosein 
is but the weeping for Tammuz in a modified form, and 
Tammuz or Tauz was lamented in Babylonia as late at 
least as 900 A.D., and survives among the Yezidis of our 
own times as Melek Tauwus or “ King Peacock.” 

Moslem art tells the same story of foreign Aryan in- 
fluence. At the time when the Khalifs of Baghdad were 
causing all scientific works of Greek, Indian, Persian, and 
Babylonian origin to be translated into Arabic, they were 
also building in a style founded on that of the Sassanians, 
The celebrated Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem (692 .p.) is 
one of their earliest architectural achievements. Its style 
is closely modelled on that of the native Persian architecture, 
and it is for this reason that it has been thought by some 
authorities (in absence of the information which we now 
possess) to be of Byzantine origin. The Kufic and the 
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Neshki alphabets, which both belong to this period, were 
derived from the Nabathean script ; but in the ninth century 
Sanskrit works were being translated for the Khalifs, and 
an Indian elephant was sent by Hartin er Rashid to Charle- 
magne. The trade of Basrah, of which we read in the 
“ Arabian Nights,” was older than the time of Muhammad ; 
and the fables of India, which had been translated in Persia 
in the sixth century A.p., became favourites with the Arabs, 
who also owed the numerals, which they are so often thought 
to have invented, to India. 

Continuing our inquiry to the times of the Fatemites, 
we must next glance at the appearance of Moslem Gnostics 
in Syria, whose descendants, the Druzes, form so distinct 
an element in the population of Palestine ; and finally at the 
Aryan influence of the Crusaders and of the great Italian 
republics. 

Writers who describe the Druzes seem sometimes to 
forget that the mysteries of their creed were revealed in 
1860 by the discovery of their sacred books on Hermon ; 
and Druze catechisms have lately been published as novel- 
ties, which are by themselves quite unintelligible, yet the 
key to which is in the hands of those who have examined 
the Druze system in the works of De Sacy and others. 
The Druzes were an offshoot of the ancient Moslem heresy 
of the Ismailiyeh, who were persecuted as early as 704 A.D. 
They seem to have been chiefly indebted to the surviving 
Manicheans of Persia for their more heretical beliefs, and 
Manichean Gnosticism was one of the most obstinate of 
heresies, reappearing even in France in the Albigenses of 
the twelfth century. Manes claimed, as already noted, to 
be a Buddha, and in this we have possibly the origin of the 
Druze belief in a Holy Land in China, for it was by the 
Buddhism of Bactria that the Persian Gnostics were in- 
fluenced. The Druze beliefs in transmigrations, in nu- 
merous successive incarnations of the Deity, in the future 
universal monarch from China, with their Docetic doctrines 
concerning Christ, are all most easily explained by the in- 
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fluence of the Manicheans, and thus of the Buddhism of 
Bactria. The Fatemite Khalifs took with them to Egypt 
the beliefs of the Ismailiyeh, including a final initiation into 
complete atheism; and when, on the death of the mad 
Khalif Hakem, Hamza and Derazi were obliged to fly to 
Syria, they probably found a fitting soil in which to im- 
plant their mystic teaching in the Anseiriyeh and Manicheans 
of the Lebanon. Their near neighbours in Galilee are the 
Metawileh, who are Shiah or Persian Moslems, separated by 
a wide gulf from the orthodox Sunnis of the country, and 
tracing back to that form of Moslem doctrine which was 
established when the Tartar Timur overcame the weak 
Khalifs of Baghdad. In every century since the birth of 
Islam we find innumerable new sects arising, all owing their 
peculiarities to non-Semitic teaching, and penetrating from 
Bactria or Persia to Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria. It 
would be tedious to enumerate even the principal of these 
sects which continue in our own times to appear and vanish ; 
and it must not be forgotten that even the original Sunni 
orthodoxy, and the creed of Muhammad himself, owed 
quite as much to the Aryans as to any existing Semitic 
religion. The Templars in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies seem to have been intimately connected with the 
Moslem secret sects, and probably shared with them a 
scepticism, concealed from the general public, which was 
common enough in Europe in the fifteenth century. 

The last great wave of Aryan influence came to Syria 
from the West. The conquest of Sicily by Robert of Nor- 
mandy set the ambitious and poverty-stricken nobles of 
Western Europe dreaming of the wealthy kingdoms which 
they might carve for themselves in the East. At the same 
time arose the Seljuks, who advanced from Armenia, and 
thus in 1073 A.p. Melek Shah, the Turkoman, ruled from 
Egypt to Jaxartes, a kingdom won in little more than 
fifty years. Conquering Damascus and seizing Jerusalem, 
the Turks showed to the innumerable Frankish pilgrims 
none of that toleration which the Arab Khalifs had ex- 
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hibited. Thus the cry went up. Peter the Hermit preached 
the Holy War, and the ambition of Norman nobles, the 
piety of devout pilgrims, the rude Turkoman fanaticism, 
the disunion of Islam, together combined to produce the 
first crusade. 

We must not, however, think of the Franks in Syria only 
as invaders and conquerors. They were settlers whose 
relations with the other inhabitants of the country were for 
nearly two centuries intimate and often friendly. The 
trade relations of Jews, Arabs, Italians, and finally English- 
men, were only partially interrupted by the Mongol inroads 
and by the barbarism of the Turks. The influence of the 
Crusaders is still marked in Palestine by Christian monas- 
teries, and by villages the population of which is often 
entirely Christian. 

The luxury of the Franks during the latter half of the 
twelfth century is attested by many witnesses. They had 
thoroughly naturalized themselves in Syria. Even great 
nobles learned to speak Arabic, and the halls of the great 
castles which rose throughout Syria and Asia Minor were 
the scene of dances and other Oriental amusements where- 
with the leisure of the nobles was beguiled. They entered 
into alliance with the Emirs of the unconquered provinces 
such as Damascus, and accorded mutual permission to hawk 
and hunt in each other's dominions. A curious coinage 
exists of besants struck at Acre, having the cross and the 
date of the year according to the Christian era and the pro- 
fession of faith, “ God is one Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” 
all written in Arabic. This coinage was used in trade be- 
tween the Christians and the natives of Syria. The Franks 
intermarried with Orientals, and had Armenian, Georgian, 
Syrian, and even Moslem wives. Hence arose the mixed 


race among the lower orders called Pullani, apparently a 
corruption of Falaniyin, z.¢., “ anybodies” or nobodies, who 
were held in low estimation by both races. It is thought 
that the seclusion of the female sex, common among the 
Franks in Syria, is evidence of Semitic influence, but even 
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in the fifteenth century such seclusion was common in Italy 
as it had long before been the practice among the Greeks. 
Probably it will be found that the freedom of the sex in 
Western Europe has always been much greater than among 
the Aryans of the Eastern part of the Continent. 

The science of heraldry originates with the Crusader, 
and perhaps with the necessity of marking the personality 
of the feudal lords among villains and chiefs of another 
race, with whom they could not always communicate 
through ignorance of their language. The Arab Emirs also 
had coats of arms, perhaps in imitation of the Franks. The 
two-headed eagle, which is found on the ancient bas-reliefs 
of Cappadocia perhaps as early as 1500 B.c., was the emblem: 
of Amad ed Din Zenghi long before it was adopted by 
German princes. Bybars had a lion passant for his coat, 
and Kalawtin had a duck, such being the meaning of his 
name in Mongolian. 

Between the Franks and the Moslems the native 


| Christians held an intermediate position. Jacobites, 


Abyssinians, Nestorians, Armenians, Greeks and _ Latins,. 
and Georgians then filled Palestine with churches, 
monasteries, and hermitages. In Jerusalem there were: 
forty Christian churches, and even in the Jordan valley 
and in the wilds of Moab the Bedawin came in contact 
with the monks, some of whose legends they still preserve. 


/The Jews were not numerous, nor greatly encouraged by 
the Franks, for the nobles had learned to their cost in 


Europe the power of the Jewish usurer. No Jew could 


possess land in Christian Syria, and they ranked below the 
| Moslems by the law of the assizes, 


The Arab architecture of the fourteenth century shows 


/how strong an impression was created by the beautiful 
workmanship of the Italian and other masons who built for 


the Franks. The very dressing of the stones was the same, 
so that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the best Arab 
and Crusading work. 
The Franks learned much, no doubt, from Arab science 
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and art, but some of the knowledge thus gained was trans- 
mitted from Aryans of the further East. Thus they learned 
to steer by the compass, but this knowledge the Arabs had 
obtained from the Chinese. They also obtained a know- 
ledge of algebra, but this the Arabs brought from India 
with their numerals. As regards the latter, the earliest 
European forms are found in MSS. of the twelfth century, 
superseding the clumsy Roman numerals, and they. were 
brought to Spain by the Arabs. The Arab tradition that 
they were brought from India in the eighth century agrees 
with a comparison with Sanskrit numerals, which can be 
traced to their originals in the letters of the Bactrian 
alphabet. This is but one more illustration of the adoption 
of Aryan civilization by the Arabs of Persia in the days of 
the Abbas dynasty. 

During the Frank domination in Syria, trade between 
East and West continued to flourish. The Venetians and 


the Genoese had begun already in the ninth century to 


trade with India through Constantinople, the Black Sea, 
the Caspian, and along the Oxus. The Jews and Arabs at 
the same time were passing along the north shores of 
Africa, and by the Persian Gulf and Red Sea to the far 
East. In the eighth century even, the Arabs voyaged to 
China, and traded at Canton, while at the same time Chinese 
fleets are said to have come as far west as Aden and the 
Persian Gulf. Antoninus Martyr saw Indian ships near 
Mount Sinai in 570 A.p., which came to Akabah and Suez, 
whence Byzantine fleets were then sailing. 

The porcelain of China was one of the most prized 
curiosities of Syria in the tenth century, while silk from 
China and India was used by the Franks in Palestine. 

The Italian traders received peculiar privileges in the 
Christian kingdom of Syria. The citizens of Amalfi had 
reached Jerusalem as early as the sixth century, and they 
had a quarter at Antioch and houses at Tripoli. The 


treaty of 1123 gave to Venice a quarter in every city 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem. At Tyre a third of the town 
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was theirs; at Acre they had an important settlement. In 
1223 the Genoese were established at Beyrout. In 1109 
the Pisans received the quarter of St. Saviour in Antioch. 
Venetian trade was at its height by 1200, and increased all 
the more later, since the Venetians held to the Red Sea 
route, whereas the Genoese trade by the Black Sea was 
ruined by the conquests of Genghiz Khan. 

Such a review of medizval Syria shows us that the 
Arabs were no less surrounded with and permeated by the 
influence of the Aryans in the twelfth century than were 
their forefathers in the days of the Antonines. It was only 
when the Turks and the Tartars gained power over Asia 
that these relations between East and West were inter- 
rupted. In 1392 the army of Timur swam the Tigris and 
took Baghdad. In 1402 Damascus and Aleppo fell. Then 
began such atrocities as’ still distinguish the Turanians in 
Asia and in Europe. Four thousand Christians buried 
alive at Sivas, in Asia Minor, 90,000 heads piled up at 
Baghdad, 7,000 children trampled to death at Ispahan—a 
sad contrast to the peaceful and prosperous commerce of 
the Arabs and the Franks. Yet the Venetian trade sur- 
vived down to the fifteenth century, and although Palestine 
fell to the Turkish Sultan, Selim I., in 1518, still Queen 
Elizabeth had her fleet of boats on the Euphrates, and gave 
her charter to the Levant Company in 1583. From that 
time until now intercourse with the West has continued, 
and at the present day the colonists from Europe seem to 
threaten the extirpation of the native races. Palestine 
now contains, beside its Aramaic and Arab inhabitants, 
representatives of every European country. The French 
propaganda in Lebanon and Moab, the German colonies at 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Jaffa, and elsewhere ; the Jewish settle- 
ments on Carmel, and in the Philistine plain (consisting 
chiefly of Russian Jews), the Circassians in the Hallran, 
the Slavs from Bosnia and Herzegovina at Caesarea ; the 
endless stream of English and American tourists, missiona- 
ries, and explorers, have so familiarized the Semitic popula- 
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tion with Western ideas that fanaticism is ceasing to exist, 
save among avery small class. Arab Sheikhs from beyond 
Jordan send their sons to English schools. English and 
French, German and Austrian money makes its way far into 
the desert, and such towns as Beyrout are European almost 
as much as Oriental, while the Italian trader still carries the 
remaining exports of the sadly impoverished land. 

We have thus traced the relations existing between the 
Aryans and the Semitic peoples in Syria from 500 B.c. 
down to the present time without a break. Much as we 
owe to Semitic peoples; to the Hebrews; to the Phceni- 
cians, who have left their mark all along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean in every island, and on the shores of Africa, 
Italy, Greece, Spain, and France—to which they gave a 
patron saint, Denys, the Dionysus of Nineveh; to the 
Arabs who carried the arts and sciences to the West, giving 
Spain her finest architecture, and Provence her poetry, and 
so alarming the Popes in the days of Frederic II. of 
Germany as to bring an interdict on the Arab language, 
which that emperor spoke fluently; much as we owe to 
these great trading peoples who brought India and China 
into communication with Europe, still we must not forget 
how much they owe to us, and how many were the arts 
and sciences of which they were only the transmitters and 
guardians, the origin being Aryan, whether in Greece, in 
Persia, or in India. 

From the days when the Semitic people first appeared 
as nomads at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, about 2500 
B.c. or earlier, they have never been entirely isolated. The 
Turanian Kheta and Akkadians from Central Asia were 
mingled with the Semitic tribes, over which they ruled as 
do their modern representatives the Turks. The pigtailed 
champions of Kadesh stretched out a hand to the Egyptian 
Turanians, and the Pheenicians brought Akkadian gods 
from the East when they first settled on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The hosts of Egypt swept over Syria, 
and the Pharaohs left their sculptures on the rocks of the 
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Syrian coast. The art of Hebrews and Pheenicians 
imitated that of Egypt and that of Greece. The Jew of 
the times of Ezra and Hyrcanus was strongly influenced 
by the Aryans of Persia: Whether we turn to the remote 
cities where Roman legions remained so long in garrison, 
in daily conversation with Syrian peasantry, or to the great 
time of Arab culture when the art and architecture of 
Persia, the philosophy of Greece, the Buddhist fables, and 
mythical tales were equally studied, or to the times when 
Essenes and Gnostics and Latin hermits and monks were 
scattered through all the wildest parts of Palestine, or 
again to the days when the native peasantry were ruled 
by a strong and just Frankish aristocracy, when the Italian 
and the Arab met yearly at the great fairs under Hermon, 
or in the Philistine plain; wherever, in short, we stop to 
inquire into the condition of Western Asia, the story is 
the same: the Semitic race are ever in intimate and 
unbroken intercourse with the more civilized Aryan nations 
of West and East alike. 

This study is not merely a question of archzological 
curiosity, for it may lead us to more than one wide and 
important conclusion. It shows us that if we would under- 
stand aright the history of one of the most interesting 
races and countries in the world, we must not confine our 
reading to purely Semitic studies. The Jew has sometimes 
endeavoured to prove that all Aryan civilization has its 
roots in his own literature, and to show that the Talmudic 
learning anticipates the wit and wisdom of the West. Ina 
certain degree it is true that the Jews and the Talmud did 
produce a marked effect on the thought of the Middle Ages, 
as did the Arabs to an even greater extent, but the 
Talmudist who has never looked into the older literature 
of Persia and India is unaware of the origin of thoughts, 
beliefs, stories, and parables which the Rabbis certainly 
borrowed from Aryan sources. Pride of race is a good 
and noble sentiment, but among those who are entirely 
ignorant of the history of other peoples it is apt to 
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degenerate into national conceit, and this is often notably 
the case among the narrowly educated classes of the Jews. 
The noblest results of human progress appear to have 
been attained through the continual transmission of know- 
ledge from one race to another, each adding improvements, 
simplifications, and beauties suggested by an independent 
treatment of the subject, so that knowledge once obtained 
is never lost, but goes on from age to age increasing in 
power and perfection. 


C. R. Conper. 
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PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE IN BENGAL. 


In reading any standard English work on. ethnology there 
is nothing that an Indian official is more inclined to regret 
than the comparatively scanty use that has been made of 
the great storehouse of ethnological facts which English 
rule in India has opened to inquirers in Europe. Of 
illustrations drawn from the customs of the lowest types of 
savages there is no lack. Australians, Patagonians, South 
Sea islanders jostle one another on every page, while we 
look in vain for equally full descriptions of the far more 
numerous and compact races which make up the bulk of 
the population of India. There are doubtless reasons 
enough for this neglect of a body of evidence which one 
would naturally expect to be specially accessible to English 
students. Ethnological work in India has been done almost 
entirely by Government officers, and it must be confessed 
that Indian official literature is not exactly attractive read- 
ing. Even Mr. Ibbetson’s brilliant Report on the last 
Census of the Punjab bristles with technical terms, and 
assumes that the reader knows many things which are not 
generally known ; while the volume itself is so big and so 
heavy that a certain muscular effort is required to read it at 
all. As for the general run of Census and Settlement 
reports, journals of learned societies, and Oriental periodicals, 
where so much information regarding the castes and customs 
of the people of India is buried away, one can only describe 
them as dreary, difficult, and, above all, fragmentary. Inti- 
mately as the writers may have known the particular tribes 
or castes with which they were thrown in contact, their 
inquiries were, as a rule, made on no regular system, and 
they themselves were often unacquainted with the lines of 
investigation followed by ethnologists in Europe. Such 
isolated researches, directed in each case towards different 
points, do not lend themselves to the comparative method 
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of treatment. They do not enable us to trace a particular 
custom through a series of tribes, and so to derive from its 
variations a clue to its origin ; and from this point of view, 
however interesting particular portions may be, the literature 
as a whole is disappointing and unfruitful. 

It is only within the last year, and, unfortunately, only 
in one of the nine great Provinces of India, that an attempt 
has been made to set on foot a systematic inquiry into the 
castes and customs of the people. Shortly after the com- 
pletion of the Indian Census of 1881, Mr. W. C. Plowden, 
Census Commissioner, suggested to the Government of 
India that measures should be taken to ascertain the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the numerous castes and occupa- 
tions recorded in the Census statistics, and thus to collect a 
mass of information which would facilitate the taking of the 
next Census, and materially raise its standard of accuracy. 
The papers were circulated to the various Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations with a letter dwelling upon the 
importance of the subject from several points of view, and 
suggesting that the cost of the inquiry proposed by Mr. 
Plowden should be met from Provincial resources. From 
the administrative, no less than from the scientific point of 
view, we may be allowed to regret that this circular has 
hardly produced such important results as might have been 
expected. In Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, and Assam, no official action has been taken in 
the direction indicated by the Government of India. In 
the North-west Provinces and Oudh Mr. J. C. Nesfield, 
Inspector of Schools in Oudh, was deputed in 1884 to take 
up the work in addition to his ordinary duties, and early in 
1885 he published a sketch of the Caste System of those 
Provinces. In this valuable monograph Mr. Nesfield shows 
how far the number of castes enumerated in the Census can 
be reduced and simplified, describes in general terms the 
distinctive occupations of the chief castes, and sets forth a 
theory of the genesis of caste, which demands careful con- 
sideration at the hands of those interested in the subject. 
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In Bengal, Sir Rivers Thompson, the present Lieutenant- 
Governor, initiated a larger project which has called into 
existence, at very trifling cost, an organization comparable 
in some respects to the Bureau of Ethnology in Washing- 
ton. <A special officer was deputed to the work, and was 
directed to draw up a scheme for an exhaustive inquiry 
into the customs of the people of Bengal. In pursuance of 
these orders a conference was held on the subject at Lahore, 
at which Mr. Denzil Ibbetson represented the Punjab, Mr. 
Nesfield the North-west Provinces and Oudh, and the 
present writer Bengal. The chief object of the conference 
was to secure, so far as might be possible, that ethnographical 
researches carried on in different Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency should proceed on the same general lines in 
order that their results might be of service to students of 
comparative ethnology in Europe. For the purpose of 
collecting original data, in addition to those already on 
record, the conference framed two series of questions, one 
comparatively simple and calculated to bring out the leading 
characteristics of any particular caste, and a second more 
elaborate, which attempted to cover the main heads of 
ethnographical inquiry in India. Finally, the entire set of 
papers was published in April, 1885, with a resolution by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in which Sir Rivers 
Thompson expressed himself as follows : 


“The Lieutenant-Governor has fully considered the papers, and 
accepts the conclusion that, apart from the scientific aspects of the question, 
substantial administrative benefits may be looked for from the present 
inquiries. It has always been the policy of Government to encourage 
researches which tend to throw light upon the actual life of the general 
mass of the population, which even now is not adequately represented 
either by the vernacular newspapers, or by any of the various public bodies 
and associations. As early as the beginning of this century, the Court of 
Directors held that the acquisition of systematic knowledge, regarding the 
castes and occupations of the people, ‘would be attended with much 
utility,’ and the subject was expressly mentioned in the instructions given 
to Dr. Francis Buchanan for the statistical survey of the country com- 
menced by him, but never completed. The inquiry then abandoned may 
now, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks, be resumed with greater prospects of 
success. The Census of 1881 has provided a sound statistical basis for 
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further research, while recent events have served to bring to prominent 
notice the necessity for. more minute knowledge on the part of Government 
officers of the actual usages and beliefs of the people at large. An ethno- 
graphical survey of the people is in its way as desirable as a cadastral sur- 
vey of the land, provided that it can be carried out within a reasonable time 
and without excessive expenditure. Social reforms are beginning to be 
discussed by the leaders of native society, and a time may come when 
Government will be invited to exercise its influence in such matters.” 


In the same resolution the Lieutenant-Governor em- 
powered the officer in charge of the inquiry to obtain 
assistance within certain limits from the district officials of 
Bengal, with the result that there are now nearly 200 
persons, mostly natives of India, engaged in prosecuting 
ethnological inquiries in all parts of Bengal on strictly 
defined lines and under close supervision. Each of these 
persons in his turn is in communication with a number of 
others, who supply him with information which he records 
in a specified form. An extension of the scheme has 
recently been sanctioned, which provides for taking anthro- 
pological measurements of the chief castes in Bengal on 
the system prescribed by Dr. Paul Topinard, of the Anthro- 
pological School of Paris. It is hoped that these measure- 
ments may be of interest to European anthropologists, and 
may help to clear up several problems as to the origin of 
the component elements of the population of Bengal. Keen 
interest is taken in the inquiry by all classes of natives. 
The Maharaja of Darbhanga has lately expressed his readi- 
ness to aid the project with the great administrative 
resources of his large estates; and Kumar Baikunth Nath 
Dé of Balasore, lately a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, has for months past been employing at his own 
cost a staff of pandits to collect information regarding the 
castes of Orissa. 
It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that there 
now exist in Bengal a fairly complete organization for 
collecting ethnographical data. Owing to administrative 
causes, which need not be explained here, the entire 
machinery has not been in working order for more than six 
months; and I have as yet received from my coadjutors, 
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or collected by personal inquiry, only a small fraction of 
the material which I may reasonably expect to get to- 
gether. Much of this, however, is of considerable interest ; 
and has so direct a bearing upon recent discussions on 
primitive marriage and exogamy, that I venture to put 
forward a few of the chief facts already ascertained under 
these heads, and to state provisionally some of the conclu- 
sions which they appear to warrant, in the hope that this 
preliminary sketch may elicit criticism which will guide me 
in working up the final results. In dealing with the castes 
and customs of forty-five millions of people, some working 
hypotheses are essential if one is not to wander blindly in a 
maze of conflicting facts. In the words of Dr. Letourneau, 
quoted by Sir Henry Maine: “ Rassembler des faits, les 
grouper, et hasarder prudemment quelques théories géné- 
rales, sujettes a révision: voila 4 peu prés tout ce que nous 
pouvons nous permettre dans nos essais de sociologie. ” * 
From the commencement of the inquiry, special attention 
has been paid to the marriage usages of the tribes and 
castes concerned. Following up the suggestion made by 
Sir Henry Maine in “ Early Law and Custom.” (p. 223), 
questions have been framed tending to elucidate the practice 
of every caste in respect of the outer or endogamous limit 
within which a man mst marry, and the inner or exoga- 
mous limit within which he may uot marry. Taking the 
exogamous limit first, we find the non- Mahomedan races of 
Bengal at the present time regulating their matrimonial 
arrangements by several different kinds of exogamous sub- 
divisions, At the bottom of the social system, as under- 
stood by the average Hindu, stands a large body ot 
non-Aryan tribes and castes, each of which is broken up 
into a number of what may be called ¢o¢emzstzc exogamous 
septs. Each sept bears the name of an animal, a tree, a 
plant, or of some material object, natural or artificial, which 
the members of that sept are prohibited from killing, eating, 
cutting, burning, carrying, using, &c. Well-defined groups 


* Letourneau, “ La Sociologie,” p. 320. 
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of this type are found among the Kolarian Sonthals and 
the Dravidian Oraons, both of whom still retain their 
original language, worship non-Aryan gods, and have a 
fairly compact tribal organization. The following are some 
of the septs, but the enumeration is not exhaustive, and I 
have not yet identified all of the totems : 








ORAON, SONTHAL. 
ali 

Name of Sept. Totem. Name of Sept. Totem. 
Tirki, | Young mice. Murmu, Nilgai. 
Ekhdr, Head of tortoise. Hansda, Wild goose. 
Kirpotas, Stomach of pig. Mamdi, or Marli, A kind of grass. 
Lakrar, Tiger. Besra, Jungle fowl. 
Kujrar, Oil from Xwjrér tree. Hemron, Betel palm. 
Gedhiar, Kite. Saren, One of the con- 
Khakhar, Crow. stellations. 
Minjar, Eel. Kisku, ? 
Kerketar, Kerketar bird. Tudi, ? 
Barar, | Leaves of FicusIndicus. Baski, ? 

Chordai, ? 


The Kolarian Hos and Mundas have also exogamous 
septs of the same type as the Oraons and Sonthals, with 
similar rules as to the totem being taboo to the members of 
the group. 

A step higher in the social scale, according to Hindu 
estimation, the Kolarian Bhumij, of Western Bengal and 
Orissa, mark an early stage in the course of development 
by which a non-Aryan tribe transforms itself into a full- 
blown caste, claiming a definite rank in the Brahmanical 
system. With the exception of a few residents of outlying 
villages bordering on the Munda country of Chota Nag- 
pore Proper, the Bhumij have lost their original language 
(Mundari), and now speak only Bengali. They worship 
Hindu gods in addition to the fetishistic deities more or 
less common to them and the other Kolarians, but the 
tendency is to keep the latter’ rather in the background and 
to relegate the less formidable among them to the women 
and children to be worshipped in a hole-and-corner kind of 
way, with the assistance of a tribal hedge-priest (Zéyé), 
who is supposed to be specially acquainted with their ways. 
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Some of the leading men of the tribe, who call themselves 
Bhuinhars, and hold large landed tenures on terms of police 
service, have set up as Rajputs, and keep a low class of 
Brahmans as their family priests. They have, as a rule, 
borrowed the Rajput class titles, but cannot conform with 
the Rajput rules of intermarriage, and marry within a 
narrow circle of pseudo-Rajputs like themselves. The 
rest of the tribe, numbering at the last Census 226,167, are 
divided into the following exogamous groups : 





BHUMI. 
nga 

Name of Sept. Totem. 
Salrisi, Sal fish. 
Hansda, Wild Goose. 
Leng, Mushroom. 
Tesa, *Bird of that name. 
Hemron, Betel palm. 
Obarsari, Bird of that name. 
Nag, Snake. 
Barda, Potato. 
Pila, ? 
Sagma, ? 


At a further stage in the same process of evolution, and 
on a slightly superior social level, we find the Mahilis, 
Koras, and Kurmis, all of whom claim to be members of 
the Hindu community. They have totemistic exogamous 
sections, of which the following are fairly representative : 





MAuHILI. Kora. KuRMI, 
-_M$UM!VY _— sila =—s 
Name of Name of Name of 
Section. Totem. Section. Totem, Section. Totem. 
Dungri, Dumur fig. Kachhap, Tortoise. Kesaria, Kesar grass. 
Turu, Zuru grass. Saila, Sdl fish. Karar, Buffalo. 
Kanti, Earofanyanimal. Barda, Potato. Dumuria, Dumur fig, 
Marri, Will not allow Hansda, Wild Goose. Chonchmatriar, Spider. 
their daughters Butku, Pig. Hastowar, Tortoise. 
to enter their Sampu, Bull. Jalbanuar, Net. 
houses after Sankhowar, Will not wear 
marriage. shell orna- 
Hansda, Wild Goose. ments. 
Murmu, Nilgai. Baghbanuar, _‘ Tiger. 
Kathar, Will not wear 
silk cloth. 
Nangtoyar, Give children 
their first 


rice naked. 


Of these three castes the Mahilis appear to have broken 
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off most recently from the tribe. They still worship some 
of the Sonthal gods in addition to the standard Hindu 
deities ; they will eat food cooked by a Sonthal ; their caste 
organization is supervised, like that of the Sonthals, by an 
official bearing the title of Parganait; they pernmit the 
marriage of adults and tolerate sexual intercourse before 
marriage within the limits of the caste; and they have not 
yet attained to the dignity of employing Brahmans for 
ceremonial purposes. If I may hazard a conjecture on so 
obscure a question, I should be inclined to class them as 
Senthals who took to the degraded occupation of basket 
making, and thus lost the jas connudbzz within the tribe. In 
the case of the Koras there is no clue to warrant their 
affiliation to any particular tribe, but their traditions say that 
they came from the Chota Nagpore plateau, and it seems 
possible that they may be an offshoot of the Mundas, who 
somehow sank from the status of independent cultivators to 
their present position of earth-cutting and tank-digging 
labourers. They allow adult marriage, their standard of 
feminine chastity is low, and they have not yet fitted them- 
selves out with Brahmans. In the customary rules of 
inheritance, which their panchayat or caste council adminis- 
ters, it is curious to find the usage known in the Punjab as 
chundivand, “ by which the sons however few-of one wife, 
take a share equal to that of the sons however many of 
another.” The Kurmis may perhaps be a Hinduized 
branch of the Sonthals. The latter, who are more particular 
about food than is commonly supposed, will eat cooked rice 
with the Kurmis, and according to one tradition regard 
them as elder brothers of their own. However this may 
be, the totemism of the Kurmis of Western Bengal stamps 
them as of non-Aryan descent, and clearly distinguishes 
them from the Kurmis of Behar and the North-west 
Provinces. They show signs of a leaning toward orthodox 
Hinduism, and employ Brahmans for the worship of Hindu 
gods, but not in the propitiation of their family and rural 
deities, or in their marriage ceremonies. 
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One more instance of totemism deserves special notice 
here, as it shows the usage maintaining its ground among 
people of far higher social standing than any of the castes 
already mentioned. The Kumhars of Orissa take rank 
immediately below the Karan or writer-caste, and thus have 
only two or three large castes above them. They are 
divided into two endogamous sub-castes—Jagannathi or 
Uria Kumhars—who work standing, and make large 
earthen pots, and Khattya Kumhars who turn the wheel 
sitting, and make small earthen pots, cups, toys, &c. The 
latter are immigrants from Upper India, whose number is 
comparatively insignificant. For matrimonial purposes the 
Jagannathi Kumhars are subdivided into the following 
exogamous sections: 


JAGANNATHI KUMHAR, 
cia 





Name of Section. Totem. 
Kaundinya, Tiger. 
Sarpa, Snake. 
Neul, Weasel. 
Goru, Cow. 
Mudir, Frog. 
Bhadbhadrid, Sparrow. 
Kurmma, Tortoise. 


The members of each section express their respect for 
the animal whose name the section bears, by refraining 
from killing or injuring it, and by bowing when they meet 
it. The entire caste also abstain from eating, and even 
go so far as to worship the s@/ fish, because the rings on its 
scales resemble the wheel which is the symbol of the craft. 
The Khattya Kumhars have only one section (Kasyapa), 
and thus, like the Rajbansis of Rungpore, are really 
endogamous in spite of themselves. The reason no 
doubt is that there are too few of them in Orissa to fit up 
a proper exogamous system, and they content themselves 
with the pretence of one. Both sub-castes appear to be 
conscious that the names of their sections are open to mis- 
conception, and explain that they are really the names of 
certain saints, who, being present at Daksha’s horse sacrifice, 
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off most recently from the tribe. They still worship some 
of the Sonthal gods in addition to the standard Hindu 
deities ; they will eat food cooked by a Sonthal ; their caste 
organization is supervised, like that of the Sonthals, by an 
official bearing the title of Parganait; they pernrit the 
marriage of adults and tolerate sexual intercourse before 
marriage within the limits of the caste; and they have not 
yet attained to the dignity of employing Brahmans for 
ceremonial purposes. If I may hazard a conjecture on so 
obscure a question, I should be inclined to class them as 
Senthals who took to the degraded occupation of basket 
making, and thus lost the yas connudzz within the tribe. In 
the case of the Koras there is no clue to warrant their 
affiliation to any particular tribe, but their traditions say that 
they came from the Chota Nagpore plateau, and it seems 
possible that they may be an offshoot of the Mundas, who 
somehow sank from the status of independent cultivators to 
their present position of earth-cutting and tank-digging 
labourers. They allow adult marriage, their standard of 
feminine chastity is low, and they have not yet fitted them- 
selves out with Brahmans. In the customary rules of 
inheritance, which their Jaxchayat or caste council adminis- 
ters, it is curious to find the usage known in the Punjab as 
chundavand, “by which the sons however few of one wife, 
take a share equal to that of the sons however many of 
another.” The Kurmis may perhaps be a Hinduized 
branch of the Sonthals. The latter, who are more particular 
about food than is commonly supposed, will eat cooked rice 
with the Kurmis, and according to one tradition regard 
them as elder brothers of their own. However this may 
be, the totemism of the Kurmis of Western Bengal stamps 
them as of non-Aryan descent, and clearly distinguishes 
them from the Kurmis of Behar and the North-west 
Provinces. They show signs of a leaning toward orthodox 
Hinduism, and employ Brahmans for the worship of Hindu 
gods, but not in the propitiation of their family and rural 
deities, or in their marriage ceremonies. 
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One more instance of totemism deserves special notice 
here, as it shows the usage maintaining its ground among 
people of far higher social standing than any of the castes 
already mentioned. The Kumhars of Orissa take rank 
immediately below the Karan or writer-caste, and thus have 
only two or three large castes above them. They are 
divided into two endogamous sub-castes—Jagannathi or 
Uria Kumhars—who work standing, and make large 
earthen pots, and Khattya Kumhdars who turn the wheel 
sitting, and make small earthen pots, cups, toys, &c. The 
latter are immigrants from Upper India, whose number is 
comparatively insignificant. For matrimonial purposes the 
Jagannathi Kumhars are subdivided into the following 
exogamous sections: 


JAGANNATHI KUMHAR, 





4 ae 
Name of Section. Totem. 
Kaundinya, Tiger. 
Sarpa, Snake. 
Neul, Weasel. 
Goru, Cow. 
Mudir, Frog, 
Bhadbhadria, Sparrow. 
Kurmma, Tortoise. 


The members of each section express their respect for 
the animal whose name the section bears, by refraining 
from killing or injuring it, and by bowing when they meet 
it. The entire caste also abstain from eating, and even 
go so far as to worship the sé@/ fish, because the rings on its 
scales resemble the wheel which is the symbol of the craft. 
The Khattya Kumhars have only one section (Kdsyapa), 
and thus, like the Rdajbansis of Rungpore, are really 
endogamous in spite of themselves. The reason no 
doubt is that there are too few of them in Orissa to fit up 
a proper exogamous system, and they content themselves 
with the pretence of one. Both sub-castes appear to be 
conscious that the names of their sections are open to mis- 
conception, and explain that they are really the names of 
certain saints, who, being present at Daksha’s horse sacrifice, 
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transformed themselves into animals to escape the wrath of 
Siva, whom Daksha, like Peleus in the Greek myth, had 
neglected to invite.* It may well be that we owe the 
preservation of these interesting totemistic groups to the 
ingenuity of the person who devised this respectable means 
of accounting for a series of names so likely to compromise 
the reputation of the caste. In the case of the Khattya 
Kumhars, the fact that their single section bears the name of 
Kasyapa, while they venerate the tortoise (Kachhap), and tell 
an odd story by way of apology for the practice, may perhaps 
lend weight to the conjecture, in itself a fairly plausible one, 
that many of the lower castes in Bengal, who are beginning 
to set up as pure Hindus, have taken advantage of the resem- 
blance in sound between Kachhap and Kasyap (chh and s both 
become sin colloquial Bengali), to convert a totemistic title 
into an eponymous one, and have gone on to borrow such 
other Brahmanical gotras as seemed to them desirable. If, 
for example, we analyze the matrimonial arrangements of the 
Bhars of Manbhum, many of whom are the hereditary per- 
sonal servants of the pseudo-Rajput Raja of Pachete, we find 
the foregoing conjecture borne out by the fact that two out of 
the seven sections which they recognize are called after the 
peacock and the dée/ fruit, while the rest are eponymous. But 
this is an exceptionally clear case of survival, and I fear it 
is hardly possible to simplify the diagnosis of non-Aryan 
castes by laying down a general rule, that all castes with 
a section bearing the name Kasyapa, who have not demon- 
strably borrowed that appellation from the Brahmans, are 
probably offshoots from some non-Aryan tribe. 

Among all the castes noticed above, the exogamous 
rule is one-sided in its operation. In no case may a man 
marry into his own section, but the name of the section 
goes by the male side, and consequently, so far as the rule 
of exogamy ts concerned, there is nothing to prevent him 
from marrying his sister's daughter, his maternal aunt, or 
even his maternal grandmother. To bar alliances of this 


** Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv. p. 372. 
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kind, a separate set of rules is required, which usually over- 
lap the exogamous rule to some extent. Marriage with 
any person descended in a direct line from the same parents 
is universally forbidden. To simplify the calculation of 
collateral relationship — a complicated business which 
severely taxes the rural intellect—the following formula 
is in use throughout Behar: ‘“ Chacheré, mamera, phu- 
pherd, masera ye chiar nitd bachike shadi hoté hai” (“The 
line of paternal uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, 
maternal aunt—these four relationships are to be avoided 
in marriage”). The first point to notice in this is, that in 
the first generation the whole of the paternal uncle’s de- 
scendants, both male and female, would be excluded by the 
rule prohibiting marriage within the section. In the second 
and subsequent generations, agnates would be barred, but 
descendants through females would not. For the paternal 
uncle’s daughters having necessarily married out of the 
section, their children would belong to some other section, 
and thus second cousins would be able to marry. Another 
point is that the formula does not state the number of 
generations to which the prohibition extends, and that 
different castes supply this omission in different ways. 
Non-Aryan races generally incline to laxity. The Sonthals, 
for example, make up for their sweeping prohibition on the 
father’s side by allowing very near alliance on the mother’s 
side. Many castes, again, exclude a smaller number of 
generations on the female side, while others profess to 
prohibit intermarriage so long as any relationship, however 
remote, can be traced between the parties. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have attempted to follow 
the totemistic system of exogamy upwards from the well- 
defined non-Aryan tribes of Western Bengal, through a 
series of castes formed from the detritus of the tribe, and 
now undergoing a process of gradual stratification and up- 
heaval into the Hindu system, to the highly respectable 
Kumhars of priest-ridden Orissa. A fresh starting-point 
may now be taken at the top of Hindu society. Here we 
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find the Brahmans, and the large body of castes which ape 
Brahmanical customs, divided into exogamous sections 
(gotras), the members of which profess to be descended 
from the mythical vzsz or inspired saint whose name the 
gotra bears. Soaman belonging to the Bharadwaj gotra 
may not marry a woman of the same go¢ra, as both are sup- 
posed to be descended from the vzshz Bharadwaja. Exo- 
gamous sections of this kind may conveniently be styled 
eponymous. Within the main class of eponymous sec- 
tions we may further distinguish two sub-classes — one 
tracing its descent to a wholly mythical eponym, and the 
other deriving its name from a historic or semi-historic 
personage who is believed to have been the chief or 
founder of the clan. Many, if not most, of the Rajput 
septs are of the latter type, and were the materials for the 
history of India more abundant than they are, there would 
probably be no great difficulty in identifying the eponyms. 
As it is, we can trace some of them in books like Tod's 
Rajasthan and in local traditions of various kinds. In any 
case, the theoretical distinction between the two sub-classes 
is clear. I do not propose to discuss the Brahmanical mar- 
riage system at length. Its leading features are well known, 
and have been described in several standard text-books on 
Hindu law. It deserves notice that in the eponymous as 
in the totemistic type of section the exogamous rule is often, 
though not invariably, one-sided, and that intermarriage 
with the mother’s relations is guarded against by what Sir 
Henry Maine calls “a most extensive table of prohibited 
degrees.” 

Strictly speaking, as the eponyms of the Brahmanical 
gotras were necessarily Brahmans themselves, the Ksha- 
triyas and Vaisyas could have no goéras of their own. By 
a sort of authorized fiction, however, these castes were per- 
mitted to adopt the goévas of the family priests of their 
ancestors, and this practice has now spread by imitation to 
other castes in Bengal. Thus the physician and writer 


castes (Baidyas and Kayasths), the Nava-Sdkha or nine 
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castes (actually now thirteen), from whose hands a Brahman 
may take water, and many castes ranking even lower than 
these in the social scale, have exogamous sections bearing 
the same name as the Brahmanical goéras, and based upon 
similar traditions. The wide diffusion of these names is 
doubtless due in great measure to the influence of the Patt 
(fallen) or Varna Brahmans, who act as family priests to 
the lower castes, and gradually raise their standard of cere- 
monial purity. How clumsily these reforms are intro- 
duced, and how little their theoretical object is understood 
by the reformers or their clients, may be gathered from 
the fact that the Rajbansi, a very numerous non-Aryan 
caste of Rangpur and Kuch or Kochh Behar, the Kamars 
of Bengal, and several other castes, have only one epony- 
mous section which includes the entire caste; and thus, 
while professing to practise exogamy of the Brahmanical 
type, necessarily and habitually transgress the exogamous 
rule which forms the essence of the gotra system. 
Among certain other castes, which I am not yet in a 
position to enumerate exhaustively, the exogamous sections 
belong to a different type. Their names denote neither 
mythical eponyms, nor historic founders of clans, but 
appear to refer to the original habitation of the members 
or of some leader under whom they branched off from their 
parent tribe. Instances of this, which may perhaps be 
called the ¢errztorzal class of names, are the Sesodia and 
Bhadauria septs of the Rajputs of Upper India, the 
Banodhia and Ujjaini sections of the Rajputs of Behar, 
and perhaps the Agarwala and Agrahri Baniyas. It is 
rarely, however, that the members of a section can give an 
intelligible account of the meaning of its name, or can quote 
any tradition distinct enough to enable a particular place 
to be identified. All one can say is that a particular name 
is certainly not the name of a man, and is therefore pro- 
bably the name of a place. Moreover, the names preserved 
in these section-titles are as often as not compressed and 
mangled renderings of the names of obscure or abandoned 
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villages, or of those colloquial rustic names of particular 
tracts of country which are shown on no map, and can only 
be picked up, mostly by accident, from the people them- 
selves. Until some scholar who knows both books and 
people as Mr. Beames knows them finds time to reconstruct 
the tribal geography of India on the basis of an etymo- 
logical and antiquarian analysis of these ¢evriforial names, 
we can hardly expect to get much beyond conjecture as to 
the manner in which the castes arose among whom such 
names are found. Among the higher castes, territorial 
names for exogamous sections or septs are curiously mixed 
up with names preserving the memory of a chief who 
founded or led the sept within historic times, and with the 
mythical eponyms of the Brahmans. This is the case 
with the Rajputs and Babhans of Behar, both of whom pro- 
hibit marriage within the section of ether father or mother, 
and thus practise what might be called 62-/ateral exogamy. 
In connexion with this rule, a curious case has recently 
come to my notice illustrating the way in which a tribal 
series of sections—territorial or eponymous—comes to be 
overlaid by the Brahmanical system of gotras. Baba 
Ajodhia Singh of Hajipur in Tirhut, being himself a 
Sulanki Rajput, married a wife from the Chandel section, 
and his son, Babu Baijnath Singh, has married into the 
same section. At the time of the latter’s betrothal a ques- 
tion was raised as to the correctness of the procedure, and 
the Brahmans held that as the son’s betrothed, though of 
the same ¢7zba/ sept as his mother, belonged to a different 
Purdnic gotra, the rule of exogamy would not be infringed 
by the marriage. The formula of prohibited degrees 
previously quoted is also recognized by the Tirhut Rajputs, 
who in theory consider it binding down to seven genera- 
tions on the father’s and five on the mother’s side. 

It would seem, then, from the facts sketched above, that 
we may trace in Bengal at the present time three distinct 
classes of exogamous septs or sections—(1) Totemistic ; (2) 
Eponymous; (3) Territorial The number may be raised 
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to four if we choose to distinguish the mythical eponym 
of the Brahmanical or Puranic gotva from the more or less 
historic eponym of the Rajput sept. All three classes are 
based upon a fiction far removed from fact, and have certain 
characteristics in common which mark them off from other 
exogamous groups which I have still to describe. In the 
first place, the circle of affinity which each section encloses 
is an absurdly wide one, including persons between whom 
there exists no relationship whatever in the ordinary sense 
of the word, who live hundreds of miles apart, and have no 
personal acquaintance with each other. Secondly, the 
centre from which the circle is drawn—be it totem, eponym, 
or birthplace—is lost in a period of remote antiquity, and 
cannot be identified by any process of genealogical or his- 
torical research. You can as soon bring back the mastodon 


as the murmu, and the most ingenious euhemerist would 


be baffled by figures such as Bharadwaja and Kasyapa. 
Thirdly, the vitality of these groups is remarkable, while 
their number is small in relation to the tribes and castes 
whose marriages they control. I have lately come across 
a small colony of seventeen families of Ordons in the east 
of Rangpore who regulate their marriages by the totemistic 
septs already described. These people have long ago 
settled down as Lunas or clearers of jungle, and have no- 
intention of returning to Chota Nagpore. Their neigh- 
bours in their new home are non-Aryan Mahomedans and 
Rajbansis, both of whom know nothing of exogamy, and 
rarely marry beyond the narrow circle of their own village 
and its immediate vicinity. For all this the Oraons show 
no signs of relaxing their strictness, and three families of 
Christians among them, while free from prejudice in the 
matter of food and drink, still observe the totemistic rites 
of intermarriage which govern the main body of the tribe 
on the distant plateau of Chota Nagpore. 

Among the numerous castes whose marriage system is 
not regulated by the large sections already described, we 
find what may be called fame/y and local sections of a much 
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more fluid and variable type. Instances of the former are 
the ¢har of the Darjeeling hills, and the kad, mul or pdrich 
of Behar. All these terms express a circle of agnatic 
descent, but the ancestor from whom the members of the 
kul are supposed to be descended is much less remote in 
point of time than the mythic progenitor of the Purdnic 
gotra, or the semi-historic eponym of the Rajput clan. 
They are, in fact, very much what a Hindu joint family or a 
South Slavonic House community would be if it cast off 
the bond of community of goods and dwelling, and were 
held together by no stronger link than the rule of exogamy. 
Thus the Sribastab sub-caste of the Kayasths of Patna is 
divided for marriage purposes into a number of u/s, one 
of which—the Akhauri—can be traced to the village of 
Churdmanpur in Shahabad, where the family which has 
now expanded into the Akhauri 47/ is said to have been 


settled a few centuries ago. Similar groups exist under § 
the name of md#/ among the Bais, a cultivating caste of f 
North Bhagulpore, who claim to be the descendants of the [ 
Vaisyas of early Aryan tradition. These groups are small, J 


and very numerous in relation to the size of the caste. Af 
panjidr or marriage referee of the Bais, who claims to have 


in his possession registers recording the alliances of three ‘ 
hundred families for the last hundred years, informs me |) 


that in applying the rule of exogamy regard is had to the} 
following considerations. First, a man may not marry aj 


woman who belongs to the same #z/ as himself, his mother ¥ 
or his paternal grandmother. Secondly, he may not marry § 


a woman whose mother or maternal grandmother belonged A 
to any of the ma/s prohibited to him. For instance (vzde) 
table below), the question is whether Propositus may marry / 


Proposita. The capital letters show the sds. Proposita! 
herself does not belong to any of the three mals A, B, D, 
which are barred on the man’s side. But her maternal grand-; 
mother belonged to D m/, which is barred for Propositus, 
consequently the marriage cannot take place. The mz of 
Proposita’s maternal grandfather is not taken into account. 
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Maternal Maternal 
Grandfather = Grandmother Grandfather = Grandmother 
A i = M | D 
Father = Mother Father = Mother 
aA [| BB! “ef: ae 
Propositus Proposita 
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The /ocal type of exogamous section, usually called dh, 
seems to be based on the assumption that all the members 
of a caste residing in the same village must be more or less 
related, and that therefore intermarriages between them 
should be prohibited. In some cases these prohibitions are 
singularly cumbrous and intricate. The Bargwar Godlds 
in Bhagulpore exclude seven dhs on each side: that is to 
say, if the proposed bride’s adh is found within seven 
degrees of the bridegroom, or vice versd, no marriage can 
take place between the parties. Still more curious are the 
prohibitions on intermarriage arising from mth, friendship, 
or fictitious brotherhood, among the Murmi, Mangar, 
Gurum, Limbu, Lepeha, and other hill races in Darjeeling.* 
Two men contract friendship by a special ritual, at which 
a Brahman, or, when the parties are Buddhists, a Lama, 
officiates, and reads mantras or mystic formule, while the 
two friends exchange rupees, handkerchiefs, or scarves, and 
bedaub each other between the eyebrows with the paste 
made of rice and curds which is used in the marriage 
ceremony. The effect of the union is that the friends are 
reckoned as brothers, and not only is intermarriage between 
the two families prohibited for several generations, but the 
members of each family may not marry with the ¢har or 
exogamous section to which the other belongs. Any breach 
of the rule is punished in British territory by exclusion 
from caste. In Nepal, I am informed, more severe punish- 
ments, such as death or slavery, are inflicted. It is difficult 
to test the accuracy of a statement of this kind; but the 
fact that it was made to me in perfect good faith by a 


* Compare the Slavonian confraternity mentioned by Sir Henry Maine 
at p. 258 of “ Early Law and Custom.” 
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number of Murmis living in British territory, is of itself 
enough to show how thoroughly the fictitious kinship arising 
from mth was identified by my informants with the real 
kinship which it imitates. 

As distinguished from the larger exogamous groups, the 
sections known as ¢har, mul, kul, or dih, enclose a much 
narrower circle of relations, and, as has been remarked 
above, seem to be little more than somewhat expanded 
joint families, kept together solely for the purpose of con- 
trolling matrimonial relations, and having no common 
interests in respect of property. Most of them are com- 
paratively modern, and their origin can in many cases be 
ascertained. To complete the contrast with the larger 
groups it should be added that the ¢harvs are much more 
numerous in relation to the strength of the caste, and that 
their number admits of being added to. The hill Brahmans, 
for instance, by no means a very large caste, are said to 
have more than 1,400 ¢hars. Similar statistics could, I 
believe, be procured for many of the lower castes, were it 
not for the extreme ignorance of the people themselves. 

Summing up the facts sketched, we find the following 
types of exogamous groups existing in Bengal : 

I. Zotemistic. Confined to non-Aryan tribes and castes of non-Aryan 
descent. 

II. Lfonymous, the eponym being either a Purdnic saint (as with the 
Brahmans and the castes who imitate them) or a chief of comparatively 
modern date, as with the Rajputs and others. 

III. Zerritorial, referring either to some very early settlement of a 
section, or to the birthplace of its founder: prevalent among the Rajputs 
and the trading castes supposed to be allied with them. 

IV. amily sections of small size and comparatively recent origin. 


V. Local or communal sections also comparatively small and recently 
evolved. 


Besides this we also find castes who have no sections 
of any kind, but simply reckon up prohibited degrees in 
much the same way as we do ourselves. 

Too much space has been given to a description of 
exogamy as practised in Bengal at the present day to 
admit of the endogamous limit being treated on the same 
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scale. It is, however, worth while to mention that among 
the innumerable castes and sub-castes which make up the 
Hindu population of Bengal we may distinguish the follow- 
ing main classes of endogamous divisions : 

I. £¢hnicgroups, composed of non-Aryan tribes like the Rajbansi-Kocch, 
who have attorned to Hinduism, and transformed themselves into a caste. 

II. Linguistic or Provincial groups, such as Bengali, Uriya, and 
Pachimd, or Behari Brahmans, Kayasths, Kumhdrs, &c. These classes 
are very large, and include whole castes, which in their turn are broken 
up into endogamous sub-castes. 

III. Geographical or local groups, not corresponding to any distinction 
of language, such as the Uttariya and Dakshini (north and south) Doms 
of Behar, the Tamdria and Sikharbhumi Bhumij of Mdnbhum, and 
numerous others. 

IV. Functional or occupational groups such as the Mecho and Helo 
sub-castes of Kaibarttas, of whom the former sell fish, while the latter 
confine themselves to cultivation. 

V. Sectarian groups like the Kherwdr or Safahor revivalists among the 
Sonthals, and the Vaishnava divisions of some of the Orissa castes. 

VI. Social groups marked off by abstaining from or practising some 
particular social or ceremonial usage. Thus the Sagahut sub-caste of 
Sunris (traders and liquor-sellers) of Behar allow their widows to re-marry 
by the maimed rite of Sagd#, while another sub-caste of Sunris forbid 
widow marriage, and designate themselves Biyahut, “the married ones,” 
from diyéh, the full-blown wedding ceremony which no woman can go 
through twice. 

The facts which I have endeavoured to set forth in the 
foregoing paragraphs may, I believe, be taken as a fair 
sample of the multifarious data which the present inquiry 
is bringing to light. At the risk of being charged with in- 
dulgence in the vice of premature generalization I proceed 
to state some of the conclusions which the facts appear to 
suggest. It will be understood that these speculations are 
put forward entirely with the object of eliciting criticism, 
and thus starting working hypotheses which may be of use 
hereafter in grouping large masses of facts. 

In the first place, it will be observed that the exogamy 
now prevalent in India does not fit in with Mr. McLennan’s 
definition of the term* as the principle which prohzbeted 
marriage within the tribe. Now all the Indian people, with 


exceptions so rare as not to be worth mentioning, must 


* Primitive Marriage,” p. 41. 
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marry within their tribe-or caste as the case may be, and 
may not marry within their sept or section. In other words, 
their exogamy is zztra-tribal, while the exogamy described 
by Mr. McLennan, the exogamy contemplated by his theory 
of primitive marriage, is distinctly zzéer-tribal. So much is 
this the case that in a remarkable passage of his Essay 
on Primitive Marriage, Mr. McLennan is at pains to lay 
down that the well-known passage of Manu (iii. 5) prohibit- 
ing marriage between persons belonging to the same gotra 
“shows the caste to have been composed of members of 
different original stocks, and the stocks themselves to have 
been originally exogamous.” Here, in order to bring the 
Indian facts into harmony with his theory, and to represent 
the Brahmanical gotvas and other groups of the same type 
as distinct tribes, Mr. McLennan suggests an explanation 
of them quite irreconcilable with that principle of endogamy 
which is the essence of the caste-system, and which shows 
itself in the continual morcellement or differentiation of 
every growing caste. To establish so notable and so wide- 
spread a reversal of the normal course of evolution, we 
should require well-authenticated instances of different 
original stocks having been amalgamated into a single com- 
pact tribe. It is doubtful whether any such instances can 
be found except among the broken tribes of the sub-Hima- 
layan country, and the impure clans of Central India 
described by Sir Alfred Lyall. These, however, are ad- 
mittedly exceptions to the normal course of development, 
and they tend, as Sir Alfred Lyall has shown, to revert to 
the normal type as soon as the special conditions which 
favoured their growth have come to an end. There is no 
doubt much to justify Mr. McLennan’s view in the inde- 
terminate use of the word “tribe” by writers on Indian 
ethnology. Colonel Dalton, for example, and other ob- 
servers of note, speak of the exogamous septs of the Sonthals 
and Mundas as tribes. But their object was purely de- 
scriptive, and did not of itself demand a sharply defined 
terminology. To analyze the marriage rules of a parcel of 
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savages, who do not clearly understand what the inquirer 
is driving at, and regard all inquiry with suspicion, is by no 
means an easy task, and the difficulty of distinguishing a 
sept froma tribe is further enhanced when, as often happens, 
two out of a number of exogamous groups are for some 
special reason debarred from intermarriage. If, then, in 
India differentiation is the rule, and integration the rare 
exception in the formation of the aggregates known as 
tribes and castes, if, in other words, the centrifugal impulse 
always has the best of it, may we not go on to conjecture 
that this may have been so elsewhere, that the units de- 
scribed by Mr. McLennan as “ exogamous tribes” were 
originally parts of some larger whole, and that the form of 
exogamy practised by them is nothing more than a survival 
from days when the tribal bond was more closely drawn ? 
Several passages in “ Primitive Marriage” seem to lend sup- 
port to this view. Thus, at p. 49, we read, ‘‘ The Caribbees 
fall into small tribes or family groups, often not numbering 
more than from forty to fifty persons; Humboldt, indeed, 
takes frequent occasion to say that an Indian tribe is no 
more than a family.” Again, at p. 61, we are told that the 
Australian tribes “are exceedingly numerous, and exceed- 
ingly small, being a species of family groups.” 

But even if we assume, on the strength of the Indian 
evidence, that in the majority of cases exogamy was de- 
veloped wzthin the tribe, we are still far from having cleared 
up the origin of the practice, though we may perhaps have 
escaped the necessity of resorting to the hypothesis of al- 
most universal infanticide by which Mr. McLennan sought 
to account for exogamy. On the other hand, with the facts 
of one Indian Province before us, and the prospect of 
largely extending the range of our comparisons, we may be 
pardoned for finding it premature to drop the question with 
Mr. Lang’s finding that “exogamy may be connected with 
some early superstition or idea of which we have lost the 
touch, and which we can no longer explain.” * 


* “Custom and Myth,” p. 258. 
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Looking at the problem in the light of what we see 
going on at the present day, it seems not so difficult to 
picture to oneself how the foremost settlements of the 
Aryans, on their advance into India, must have thrown off 
from time to time small bodies of pioneers, who pushed 
forward along the river valleys seeking new homes. The 
Vedic accounts of the Aryan invasion certainly seem to 
imply that the invaders had to make their way through 
thick forests, and were constantly harassed by a black or 
dark-skinned population of alien blood, whose very appear- 
ance and habits were repulsive to the Aryans. Like the 
Dorian conquerors of the Peloponnesus, referred to by 
Mr. McLennan, these pioneering groups probably took no 
women with them, and each band of warriors that went to 
the front must, after securing their ground, have found 
themselves in great straits for wives. Marriage with 
Dasyus was not to be thought of, and the only expedient 
open to them was to get wives from their own people. 
Here it would depend on their relations with the parent- 
tribe whether they got their wives peacefully, or won them by 
force or fraud. Often enough the pioneers may have been 
broken men, like Sir A. Lyall’s Meenas, who were driven 
out to find their fortunes or to perish in the wilderness. 
Such unwelcome wooers must perforce rely on capture, and 
in any case the strong instinct of attachment to home, which 
is so marked a characteristic of the Indian Aryans at the 
present day, may well have rendered it difficult to supply an 
outlying colony with wives. Indeed, in this way, by the 
very necessities of existence, and fostered by the example of 
the most vigorous and enterprising warriors among the 


tribe, the practice of capturing wives may have gone on 
gaining ground through the long ages of the Aryan in- 
vasion, until, developed by widespread imitation, it crystal- 
lized into the hard and fast rule of eponymous exogamy, 
and men deemed it incest to marry within their ancestral 
sept. Its development would naturally be aided by the fact 
that every flourishing settlement would necessarily throw off 
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numerous bodies of pioneers, and thus would itself be 
preyed upon for wives, until its members were driven to 
adopt the same system in self-defence. 

It is, however, equally conceivable that the practice of 
exogamy may have been developed otherwise than by the 
pressure of peculiar external conditions on a compact 
endogamous tribe. Take the smaller unit of the primitive 
agnatic family, “the family of the wild beast in his den,” 
as it has been called, and suppose it extended by natural 
growth into a group of several families, all tracing their 
descent to a single head. Considering how small this 
group would be, is it so unreasonable to suppose that some 
half-accidental circumstance, like the transmission of a 
physical defect or an hereditary disease, might have given 


primitive man a sort of warning 


g, and thus have originated 


a feeling against marriage within the group which in course 
of time would grow into something like an instinct? Let 
this idea once get abroad, and it would result in the forma- 
tion of groups like the mzz/s or ¢hars, which | have described 
above. Here I may remark that many of the castes whom 
we now find divided into these small sections are made up 
of broken men gathered together from all parts of the 
country, outcasts, fugitives from native States, and the like. 
All of them have to make, as it were, a fresh start in the 
world, and it may well be that their solution of the pro- 
blem reproduces in the main that adopted by a still earlier 
generation of mankind. Should this be so, we may have in 
these wu/s or thars, which bear a curiously close resem- 
blance to.the sub-tribe of early Irish history, a survival of 
the exogamous unit of primitive society. In a flourishing 
and well-organized tribe, the bond, first of actual, and then 
of fictitious kinship, might well be strong enough to keep 
the m/s together, and expand them till they attained the 
dimensions of the eponymous and totemistic septs which we 
find in existence. With a co//uvies of broken men this tie 
would be wanting, and fresh groups would continually be 
formed till we get chaotic arrangements, like the ¢hazs of 
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the hill Brahmans, or the countless and ever-shifting muds 
of some of the lower castes in Behar. 

Finally it is to be noticed that with one doubtful excep- 
tion the inquiry has disclosed no traces of female kinship, 
although the attention of all my coadjutors has been 
specially directed to this point, and I have myself sought 
carefully for evidence during four years of district work in 
a part of the country particularly rich in remnants of archaic 
usage. The exception is a curious one. With the Mag- 
haiya Domes of Behar the son of the deceased man’s sister 
officiates as priest at the burning of the body, and repeats 
mantras, or mystic formulz, at the subsequent Svédh or 
ancestral worship. For this he gets a small fee, but does 
not share in the inheritance, which goes entirely to the son 
of the deceased. I leave it to others to pronounce whether 
this should be looked upon as a survival of female kinship. 
For the rest, the structure and working of the marriage 
groups of every kind seem on the whole to make for Sir 
Henry Maine’s rather than for Mr. McLennan’s concep- 
tion of primitive society. The Sonthals, for example, while 
paying the utmost respect to agnatic relationship as ex- 
pressed by the totem, take little heed of kinship through 
the mother, and actually contract marriages which the 
average Hindu would regard as incestuous. This would 
hardly be the case if they, like the American tribes referred 
to by Mr. McLennan, had started with exogamy reckoned 
through the mother, and had taken to their present system 
only when the original stock groups had become interfused 
in the manner ‘described by the advocates of the matri- 
archal theory. In fact, so strong does the tie of agnatic 
kinship appear to be among the four tolerably compact 
Kolarian tribes of Bengal, that one may almost venture to 
reconstruct their original constitution in the words of a 
well-known passage of Ancient Law. ‘“ The aggregation 
of Families forms the Gens or House [totem-section|.* The 


* T amaware that the late Mr. Morgan’s application of the term “ gens ” 
to the group of ‘‘ exogamous totem-kin” has been characterized as unfor- 
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aggregation of Houses forms the tribe [Santal, Ho, Munda, 
Bhumij]. The aggregation of Tribes constitutes the com- 
monwealth.” At the last term of the series the comparison, 
of course, breaks down. We have no historical knowledge 
of anything resembling a Kolarian commonwealth, and the 
only foundation for such a fancy is to be found in the 
various traditions, not altogether unsupported by the evi- 
dence of monumental remains and names of places, which 
tell of a dynasty of Kol Rajas in the valley of the 
Ganges. 

The provisional inferences which the facts observable in 
Bengal appear more or less to justify may now be summed 
up as follows :—1. The universal prevalence of zz¢ra-tribal 
exogamy in India raises a presumption that this may be 
the original form of the usage, and that zv/er-tribal exo- 
gamy, as described by Mr. McLennan, may be a derivative 
form arising from the relaxation of the tribal bond and 
the dispersion of tribes into a number of broken groups 
like the Australians or Caribbees. 2. Exogamy may have 
sprung up within a tribe wherever a conquering race found 
itself, like the Aryans on their entrance into India, com- 
pelled to send out militant colonies to plant settlements 
among a lower race of repulsive colour and habits, with 
whom intermarriage was impossible. 3. Exogamy may also 
have been developed, irrespective of tribal surroundings, 
out of an expanded family group like the m/s or thars now 
existing in India. 4. There is no necessary connexion 
between exogamy and kinship through females, and the 
existence of the former usage in the form which we find 
prevalent in India does not of itself justify the inference 
that the races practising it have passed through a stage of 
kinship. 

In conclusion, 1 may be permitted to say that should 


tunate. The Kolarian groups here referred to are, however, formed by 
male descents from males; and this fact may perhaps justify the use, by 
way of illustration only, of a word so dangerous in its connotation as 
“ gens,” 
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this paper have the good fortune to elicit criticism from 
more experienced workers in the field of ethnology, there 
would be little difficulty in following up on a large scale 
any line of inquiry that may be thought by them likely to 
yield interesting results. 

H. H. Ristey. 


Darjeeling, May 5, 1886. 
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INDIA BEFORE THE MOHAMMEDAN 
CONQUEST. 


It is proposed in this paper to describe India and the 
Indians as they appeared to intelligent foreigners who 
visited that country prior to the Mussulman conquests. 
Though disfigured by transparent exaggerations, these 
descriptions were wonderfully accurate and picturesque, 
and, with a few obvious corrections, are applicable at the 
present day. An imperfect knowledge of the language is 
probably answerable for the fables and absurdities reported 
by the early Greek writers, who simply copied from their 
predecessors without the slightest attempt to sift truth from 
error, or to investigate the authorities upon which utterly 
incredible statements were made. Whenever the narrators 
were dealing with matters that came under their personal 
cognizance they seem to have kept within the bounds pre- 
scribed by reason and moderation. It is only when they 
repeated on hearsay evidence the marvellous stories which 
have brought down upon them so much hasty and intolerant 
ridicule that they displayed a total absence of the critical 
faculty. They accepted without hesitation the tales that 
were told them of men without nos s, and with two orifices 
above the mouth for the purpose of breathing, which, it has 
been suggested, may have been an unconscious caricature of 
the Mongols. The pigmies, only three. spans in height, 
who were warred upon by cranes and by partridges as large 
as geese, may have been a dwarfish race dwelling in woods 
and at the foot of mountains, who earned a precarious live- 
lihood as bowmen and trappers. The Bhotan people, whose 
ears are enormously elongated by artificial means, may have 
been represented as a tribe whose ears reached to the 
5 
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ground, and which were otherwise so huge that their 
owners were able to coil themselves up and go to sleep in 
them. The swift runners who could run down a horse 
might have found their analogues within quite a recent 
period, and may perchance still find them in some of the 
native States. The fable of the gold-digging ants, large as 
wild foxes, has been long since explained as referring to 
Tibetan miners, men of low stature, who inhabit the moun- 
tainous country to the north of Kashmir. The animals 
mistaken for ants may very well have been marmo‘s, which 
are said to be plentiful in those parts. As for the monstrous 
shapes which no traveller pretends to have seen with his 
own eyes, they existed no doubt in bright colours on the 
inner walls of pagodas, and were intended to depict the 
Rakshasas or demons, odious alike to men and gods. Such 
was the probable origin of the beings who were born without 
mouths, and lived on the aroma of fruits and flowers ; of 
those whose feet were turned the wrong way, the heels 
being in front while the instep and toes were behind; of 


those who bore the head of a dog and were furnished with 


claws, who lived by hunting and fowling, and clothed them- 
selves in the skins of wild beasts; of those who had the 
ears of a dog, erect hair and shaggy breasts, and with one 
eye in the centre of the forehead ; finally, of those without 
nostrils, who devoured raw meat and.all manner of abomi- 
nations, and died in their youth, ungainly creatures with the 
upper lip hanging over the lower. Of no greater importance 
are the marvellous animals, erroneously delineated rather 
than invented, such as serpents with membranous wings 
that flew by night ; horses with deers’ heads surmounted by 
a black horn, with legs without a joint, and with the tail of 
a pig; tigers twice the size of a lion; the phoenix, sprung 
from the sun’s rays, that lived its life of five hundred years 
in India, and, singing its own dirge, died in its nest of 
aromatic herbs hard by the fountains of the Nile. It would 
be sheer waste of time to bestow further thought on the 
childish inventions fathered by Philostratus upon Apollonius 
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of Tyana, or rather upon the journal of his fellow-traveller 
Damis. Quite as little attention is due to Latin writers 
who professed to have derived their information from 
Indian merchants settled at Alexandria, or from apocryphal 
embassies supposed to have been despatched by Indian 
kings to Roman emperors. In more than one of these - 
romances allusion is made to the loadstone islands in the 
Indian Ocean, which were believed to draw iron bolts out ~ 
of ships at an incredible distance, and which have been 
happily explained by the fact that the seas in question were 
navigated by vessels the planks of which were bound to- 
gether by ropes and coir, without the use of nails and 
bolts. 

We stand on firmer ground when we arrive at the 
Alexandrian era. About a hundred years after the death 
of the “great Atmathian conqueror,’ Megasthenes was 
sent by Seleucus Nicator as ambassador to the Court of 
Chandra Gupta Mauriya, the Sandracottus of Greek and 
Roman writers, and grandfather of the renowned Asoka. 
That Indian potentate was the king of a people called 
Prasii by the Greeks, and Prachyas, or “ The Easterns,” 
in Sanscrit, whose capital city was Palibothra—the Sanscrit 
Pataliputra, and the modern Patna. The fragmentary 
extracts from Megasthenes’ own narrative that are scattered 
throughout the writings of subsequent historians and geo- 
graphers, have been collected by Dr. Schwanbeck with the 
industry of a genuine Teuton, and faithfully rendered into 
English by Mr. McCrindle of the Bengal Educational 
Department. It is now, therefore, an easy,task to delineate 
the aspect of Northern India two thousand years ago—the 
more easily, indeed, because the main outlines might have 
been sketched only yesterday. We are told, then, that 
India is a country with four sides, bounded on the east and 
south-west by the sea, and on the north-west by the Indus— 
a river inferior in magnitude only to the Nile—and on the 
north separated from Scythia by Mount Hemodos, It is 
intersected by huge mountain ranges, the slopes of which 
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are covered with fruit-bearing trees; while vast plains 
intervene, rendered fertile by artificial irrigation, so that the 
same soil produces two crops in the year. Owing to the 
abundance of food, the inhabitants are men of great stature 
and proud bearing. Philostratus, indeed, makes Apollonius 
assert that east of the Indus the ordinary height of the 
Indians was five cubits, but a good many inches should 
evidently be deducted from that standard. Skilful mechanics 
were the rule at the time described by Megasthenes, who 
is also alleged to have said that truthfulness was so general 
that no Indian was ever “accused of lying ”—a characteristic 
that is scarcely applicable at the present day, any more 
than the statement that theft was a matter of rare occur- 
rence. Neither can it now be said that the natives of 
India are averse from litigation; that suits with reference 
to misappropriated pledges and deposits are unknown; 
that seals and witnesses are never examined or called into 
court; or that such perfect confidence everywhere pre- 
vails that houses and property are left positively unguarded. 
As in those days the population was comparatively small, 
and the natural fertility of the soil was still unexhausted, 
it may have been true that famines were unknown, and 
that even a widespread scarcity of food was seldom feared 
or felt, as one of the two crops was pretty certain to be 
safely housed. Husbandmen were looked upon as so far 
sacred that they were never molested while tilling their 
lands, though hostile armies might be marching past within 
a few hundred yards, or actually engaged in deadly con- 
test. It was reserved fora later period that the cultivator 
of the soil, the food-producer for the whole community, 
should be compelled to follow the plough with a match- 
lock slung at his back. In the Saturnian age, however, 
even an enemy’s land was untouched by fire, nor were his 
trees liable to be cut down. Something of this mutual 
forbearance may, perchance, have been due to the temperate 
habits of the people who abstained from fermented bever- 
ages save at their solemn sacrifices, when they quaffed the 
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soma juice not always with impunity. At other times, 
however, they occasionally indulged in a beverage ex- 
tracted from rice; and Baboo Rajendra lal Mitra is of 
opinion that his ancestors not unfrequently drank quite as 
much as was good for them. Megasthenes himself is a 
little inconsistent, for, though in one place he distinctly 
denies that the use of wine was familiar to the Indians, he 
elsewhere ascribes the civilization of the country, and the 
introduction of agriculture, winemaking, and similar arts 
and processes to Dionysus, who also induced villagers to 
draw together in larger numbers so as to constitute towns. 
Certain musical instruments, such as drums and cymbals— 
trumpets being still unknown—likewise date from the 
beneficent rule of Dionysus, who at last died like an 
ordinary mortal of old age after a reign of fifty-two years, 
and was succeeded by sons and his sons’ sons until demo- 
cratic institutions were established in the principal cities. 
In a similar manner Hercules is credited with the deliver- 
ance of the land from wild beasts, with the foundation of 
Palibothra, and with having largely indulged in polygamy, 
whereby he left behind him many sons and one daughter. 
According to Dr. Schwanbeck, however, the Greeks con- 
founded the licentious Siva- with Baechus,, and. .xrishna 
with Hercules. a S Sael 


Be that as it may, every Indian was free-born, nor were 
human beings treated like chattels, or held in bondage. 
Equal rights were claimed by all sorts and conditions of 
men, though property was not the less unevenly distributed. 
Although the laws had not been reduced to writing it 
was held illegal to lend money on usury. Borrowing, 


indeed, was not customary, neither were contracts made 
nor securities exacted. Notwithstanding the previous 
statements that the Indians were never chargeable with 
falsehood, and that no examination of witnesses ever took 
place, Megasthenes informs us that false witnesses had their 
extremities cut off. While on the subject of punishments 
it may be remarked that the /ex ¢alonzs, if unwritten, was 
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recognized and enforced, with the additional loss of a hand. 
Death, however, was the doom passed on such as seriously 
injured the hand or eye of an artisan: A singular sentence 
awaited a woman who should kill the king when far gone 
in his cups—she was condemned to become one of the 
wives of his successor. Few men who could afford to hand 
over a yoke of oxen to a girl’s parents were content to live 
with one wife, and, consequently, female chastity ‘was not 
the most common of domestic virtues. Then, as now, 
meals were taken at no fixed hour, men preferring to feed 
in solitude. The Indians were not addicted to athletic 
exercises. They were satisfied with the friction produced 
by passing smooth ebony rollers over the skin. Their 
tastes were so far effeminate that they loved finery and 
ornament. They were partial to robes worked in gold and 


-surcharged with precious stones, nor did they turn away 


in disdain from ‘flowered garments of fine muslin. At- 
tendants, standing or walking behind their masters, held 
umbrellas over their heads. 

In India, as in other countries, it could be said that 
uneasy lies the head which wears a crown. Kings were 
not allowed to. sleep.in-the day-time, and at night, through 
fear. of assassination, were’ continually changing their 
couches: and> removing: frony, one chamber to another. 
Their immediate guards were of the female sex, soldiers 
being posted ‘outside the palace. Women also pressed 
round their sovereign when out hunting, encircled, indeed, 


‘by’ spearmen. Kings usually consulted their personal 


safety when warring upon beasts of prey, for they dis- 
charged their arrows from a platform or from the back of 
an elephant, as is still commonly done. All horses and ele- 
phants were nominally the king’s property, and colts were 
broken in by being made to gallop round and round in a 
weary circle, a process on view every morning at every 
station throughout British India. ; 

It is satisfactory to learn that truth and virtue were held 
in the highest esteem, and that old age was only deemed 
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worthy of reverence when combined with the wisdom that 
should always be the appanage of grey hairs. Suicide was 
strongly disapproved. The body was given as a suitable 
covering for the soul, so that all external clothing is super- 
fluous, and even reprehensible. The Brahmans were always 
at war with the body, because it holds men in bondage 
to evil passions and sensual appetites... The Deity they 
regarded as Spiritual Light, and spoke of Him as the 
Word or Reason ; but, they added, He was known only to 
themselves. According to them the Deity put on a cor- 
poreal shape which He wore merely as a garment. It was 
their pleasant duty to adore Him in hymns and songs of 
praise, and to lead a pure life. For the rest, they had no 
fear of death, and were ready at any moment to shuffle off 
this mortal coil. 

Megasthenes was under the erroneous impression that 
the Indians were divided into seven: castes. The first was 
almost the smallest in numbers, and consisted of the philo- 
sophers, who had no secular functions to discharge. They 
had, in fact, little to do beyond offering sacrifice and cele- 
brating obsequies, in return for which they received many 
gifts, and were endowed with many privileges. They 
ventured, moreover, to predict the great atmospheric phe- 
nomena, and even the advent of epidemic diseases, but 
whosoever proved a false prophet was covered with obloquy, 
and compelled to keep silence ever after. The second 
caste, which was the most numerous of all, contained the 
husbandmen—a sacred folk, exempted from war's alarms, 
and expected only to cultivate the soil. In that light they 
were respected as public benefactors so long as they lived 
wholly in the country, and with patient industry pursued 
their hereditary vocation. They were bound, however, to 
pay a certain tribute for the land they occupied to the king, 
to whom alone the soil belonged, and were further required 
to give over one-fourth of the yearly produce of their fields. 
The third caste comprised the neatherds and shepherds, 
dwellers in tents, hunters, and trappers ; while to the fourth 
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caste belonged the artizans, armourers, and tool-makers, 
who not only were exempt from taxation, but were occa- 
sionally assisted from the royal treasury. The fifth caste 
was a very important one, second in numbers only to the 
husbandmen: the military caste ranked next to the philo- 
sophers. In the piping times of peace they lived at their 
ease, their expenses being defrayed by the king. The 
overseers, whose business it was to know everybody's 
affairs, and to report upon them to the king or nearest 
magistrate, constituted the sixth caste, and were nothing 
better than official spies. The sixth caste was a very small 
one, but included the councillors and assessors, to whom 
was confided the general conduct of public affairs, and also 
the generals, magistrates, treasurers, and the heads of admi- 
nistrative departments. Each of these castes was entirely 
exclusive, and never under any circumstances did the mem- 
bers of any two castes intermarry. It has been suggested 
that Megasthenes was led into error as to the number of 
castes by recalling to mind that Herodotus had divided the 
population of Egypt into seven septs or professional deno- 
minations. His mistake actually arose from splitting the 
Vaisyas into two divisions, shepherds and husbandmen, 
and from separating the king’s councillors from the Brah- 
mans, from among whom they were actually chosen, while 
he omitted the servile class, and added the overseers. 

To Strabo we are indebted for the further information 
that Megasthenes subdivided the philosophers into Brah- 
mans and Sarmans, the latter word being clearly a corrup- 
tion of the Sanscrit svamana, “an ascetic.” 

From the hour of conception the Brahman mother was 
taken in hand by learned men, who gave her wise and 
prudent counsel. The infant was no sooner born than it 
passed under the tuition of teachers versed in all know- 


ledge. These philosophers usually dwelt in an enclosure 
situated in a grove that faced the nearest town. They 
lived on the simplest diet, eschewing animal food of every 
kind, and at night reposed on rushes or deerskins. They 
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denied themselves all carnal pleasures, and passed their 
time in improving conversation, surrounded by an attentive 
and reverential audience, among whom no one was suffered 
to cough, expectorate, or speak on pain of instant expul- 
sion. At the expiration of thirty-seven years every 
student, not being a Brahman, was constrained to return to 
his home and resume his household duties like any other 
citizen. Married women were not permitted to receive 
philosophical instruction lest they should repeat what they 
had heard, or be tempted to abandon their husbands and 
families, and retire into complete seclusion. Life was 
represented as a preparation unto death. Nothing could 
befall a man that was in itself intrinsically good or bad, 
because the very same thing might be pleasurable to these 
and painful to those. The philosophers believed that the 
world had a beginning and would have an end. The 
Deity was diffused through all its parts. The world itself 
was of a spherical shape, with the earth in the centre. 

The Sarmans were perhaps Buddhists. By the Greeks 
they were called Hylobioi—at least, those of the highest 
order—becaused they lived in woods and forests, and fed 
upon leaves and wild fruits. They clad themselves in 
garments made from bark, and abstained from wine and 
the society of women. They were looked upon as pecu- 
liarly holy, and were consulted by the king on all matters, 
public or private ; and they conducted the royal sacrifices. 
Next in honour to the Hylobioi were the physicians, whose 
habits were extremely simple, except that they dwelled in 
houses and not under thetrees. Their diet was restricted to 
rice and barleymeal, freely contributed by their neighbours. 
Among their pretentions was the power of rendering 
marriages fruitful, and they also undertook to foretell the 
sex of the babe in the womb. Their treatment of disease 
had more to do with the management of diet than with 
ministering medicines, though they frequently had recourse 
to ointments and plasters. Like the Brahmans, they prac- 
tised fortitude and endurance, and could remain a whole 
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day perfectly motionless. The Greek writers do not appear 
to. have understood the difference between the Brahmans 
and the Buddhists, though King Asoka despatched mis- 
sionaries to the most distant parts of his dominions, in the 
hope of making converts to Buddhism. In the third and 
fourth centuries before the Christian era, and even to a 
later period, the Kabul Valley was chiefly inhabited by the 
two great Hindoo sects. Indeed, the Brahman population 
of the Ghazni district were in the ascendant until the inva- 
sion of Mahmud Ghaznavi, but on their forcible conversion to 
Islam became, as is usually the case with renegades, the most 
cruel and unrelenting persecutors of their late co-religionists. 

We learn from General Cunningham that India—called 
Quan-tu or Yin-tu, that is, Hindu, and Shin-tu or Sind-hu, 
and later on, Thian-tu—became first known to the Chinese 
in the second century of the Christian era, in the reign of 
the Emperor Wuti of the second Han dynasty ; but it was 
not until the close of the fourth century that we have any 
records of actual communication, though it may be safely 
assumed that occasional intercourse existed prior to that 
date. The first Chinese pilgrim, of whom authentic men- 
tion is made, was Fah Hian—the Foé Koué Ki of M. Abel 
Remusat—who travelled through Upper India during 
some fourteen years, from A.D. 399 to A.D. 413. This ad- 
venturous wanderer was followed at quite the beginning of 
the sixth century by Sung-Yun, who does not seem to have 
penetrated further than the Kabul Valley and the north- 
western parts of the Punjab. A more famous explorer 
than either of the preceding searchers after truth was 
Hwen-Tsang, who was absent from his own country for a 
quarter of a century—from A.p. 620 to A.p. 645—and for 
quite. fifteen. years resided in India. The object of these 
pilgrimages was to obtain accurate copies of the Buddhist 
writings and illustrations, which even in Fah Hian’s time 
had ceased to be procurable in North-western India, 
though legend and tradition were still abundantly rife. 
In the Middle Kingdom, however, which comprised the 
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country about Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, and Oudh, the people 
were more enlightened, and readily supplied their foreign 
visitor with valuable manuscripts. They are described, 


moreover, as being rich, just, and compassionate, and fond 


of religious and philosophical discussion, As compared 
with China, Fah Hian evidently regarded the Middle King- 
dom as a singularly fortunate region. The temperature was 
moderate, frost and snow were practically unknown, and 
the kindly earth brought forth corn and fruit in abundance. 
What more immediately came home to him was the absence 
of written laws, regular magistrates, and registers of popu- 
lation—in Eastern imaginations and experience the collection 
of statistics being synonymous with additional taxation. In 
that happy land there was no interference with the move- 
ments of individuals.. Whoso desired to change his resi- 
dence was at liberty to do so; whoso preferred to remain 
where he was could please himself without annoyance or 
molestation. The use of torture was forbidden. A criminal 
was punished for a first offence by a fine varying in amount 
according to the heinousness of the charge; but a relapsed 
offender was liable to lose his right hand. Ministers were 
paid for their services by fixed salaries. Life being sacred, 
it was unlawful to put any living thing to death, though the 
lowliest outcasts, called by Menu the last of mortals, slew 
wild animals and exposed their flesh for sale. No other 
butchers’ shops, however, were to be seen, any more than 
wine shops. Onions and garlic were. eaten only by the 
Tchen-tchha-lo, or the “ hateable ” folk, who on entering a 
town or village were required to strike a piece of wood to 
give notice of their presence, so that no one should come in 
contact with them and receive contamination. The cur- 
rency consisted of cowries. Fah Hian was apparently con- 
tented with the position occupied by.the doctrines and dis- 
ciples of Sakya Muni, but subsequent travellers lamented 
the ruined temples, the deserted monasteries, the loss or 
robbery of sacred relics, and the widely diffused taint of 
Brahmanical heresy. 
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The memoir of Hwen Tsang and the detailed narrative 
of his wanderings are chiefly interesting to geographers, 
but impart no information as to the habits and manners of 
the people ; nor is there any evidence of surprise or wonder- 
ment with regard to aspects of life so different from any- 
thing he could have seen in his own country. He was, in 
short, absorbed in his own idea of perfecting himself in 
“the law,” and was, besides, unfitted by his childish credulity 
for sifting truth from fable. India, he says, was at that 
time divided into eighty kingdoms, but they could not all 
have been independent, for he mentions King Harsha 
Varddhana as being paramount over thirty-six States. That 
the moral tone of the people had become deteriorated since 
the embassy of Megasthenes, was shown by the pilgrims 
being robbed shortly after crossing the Indian frontier. On 
another occasion he was captured by a gang of river dacoits, 
who were on the point of sacrificing him to their goddess 
Kalee, when a dust-storm suddenly assailed them, capsizing 
their boats, and filling them with such mortal terror that 
they prostrated themselves before their prisoner, on whose 
account the storm had been sent, and straightway announced 
themselves his disciples. 

Passing on to the ninth century, we are enabled to 
gather some curious notices of Indian ways and usages 
from two Mohammedan travellers, whose personal experi- 
ences, however, were chiefly confined to Malwa, if that 
be the modern equivalent for their kingdom of Balhara. 
One of them, Soliman, a merchant of Basra, describes 
the Andamanese as black savages, with frizzled hair, a 
hideous countenance, and frightful eyes. Their feet were 
nearly a cubit in length. They went about in a state of 
nudity, and possessed no boats nor cared the least about 
trade. It fared badly, however, with mariners wrecked on 
their inhospitable shores, for they relished nothing so much 
as uncooked human flesh, The people of Balhara had 
attained a much higher degree of civilization. They arrayed 
themselves in cotton garments of so fine a texture that they 
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could be drawn through an ordinary finger ring. In this 
country was found the famous Karkandan, or Unicorn, with 
a black horn growing out of the forehead. Even the 


» elephant was afraid of this terrible monster. Its flesh, it is 


added, was not forbidden, but no opinion is passed upon its 
flavour. In all ‘probability the traveller never saw the real 


| animal, but only the horn, in the middle of which, he says, 
| was a white spot upon which appeared a resemblance to 
| the human figure—a statement that carries with it its own 
' explanation. A criminal charge was tested by one of two 
' ordeals. If the accused elected to be tried by fire, seven 
leaves were placed on the palm of his outstretched hand, 
» and on them was laid a red-hot iron. He was then made 
to walk up and down until the iron had cooled, when he 
| threw it off, and his hand was put into a leathern bag 
| sealed with the prince’s signet. At the end of three days 


the bag was opened, and if the hand were drawn out 


' unscathed, the accuser was sentenced to pay a heavy fine 
| to the prince. The alternative ordeal was by scalding 
/ water. An iron ring was dropped into a caldron of boiling 


water, into which the accused was constrained to plunge his 
naked arm. Should he withdraw it unhurt, his innocence 
was held to be established, and the accuser was heavily 
fined. Ascetics were frequently to be encountered, who 
lived on fruits and herbs, and went about stark-naked, or 
with only a leopard’s skin thrown over their shoulders. 
Oftentimes they would stand day after day facing the sun, 
and never moving from the spot. After twenty years’ 
absence, the traveller recognized a man whom he well 
remembered still standing in the same posture, and greatly 
he marvelled that he had not long before lost his eyesight. 
The criminal code was simple but severe. Theft, no 
matter how trifling the value of the stolen article, was 
capitally punished by impalement. Prisoners were some- 
times starved for seven days in order to extort confession, 
but no other form of torture was ever practised. The 
male attire consisted of two short vests, while men and 
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women alike loved to adorn themselves with golden brace- 
lets, set with gems. Beards were grown—one in particular 
is recorded to have exceeded three cubits in length. The 
head, as well as the face, was shaven on the death of a near 
kinsman. Ablutions preceded every meal. Cities were 
few and far between. Soldiers were not paid by the king, 
but took the field at their own expense. 

This narrative of travel was supplemented by Abu 
Zeid al Hasan of Shiraf, who wandered far and wide over 
the face of the earth. In Balhara, and likewise in other 
Indian countries, it was customary to pour a quantity of 
cooked rice upon Mousa leaves, which were placed before 
the king on his accession to the regal office. From three 
to four hundred individuals would then step forward spon- 
taneously, to each of whom the king, after he had himself 
eaten a few grains, would give a small portion of rice as 
they passed before him. It was eaten at once and in the 
royal presence, each recipient thereby engaging to burn 
himself whenever the king should die or be slain—an 
engagement which was always scrupulously fulfilled. Some- 
times a man, weary of life, or prompted by a morbid 
vanity, would present himself at the palace, and obtain the 
king’s permission for his self-cremation. He would then 
parade the public squares and principal thoroughfares to 
the place where a funeral pyre was being built of dry wood. 
Preceded by musicians, he would walk round it conversing 
with his friends, one of whom would place on his head a 
garland of straw or dry herbs, filled with live coals, upon 
which an inflammable oil would next be poured. With the 
fire eating into his scalp, and the smell of burnt flesh plainly 
perceptible, the poor wretch would persist in treading his 
dreary rounds until the agony became too great for human 
endurance, when he would throw himself on the blazing 
pyre and speedily be reduced to ashes. The mountaineers 
and the coast people cherished an insensate jealousy of one 
another, and frequently exchanged challenges of feats of 
savage hardihood. Thus, a hillman one day came down 
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into the plain and squatted beside a plot of bamboos, one 
of which he caused to be bent to his own level and 
fastened to the hair of his head. That being done he drew 
a sharp canjiar, and told the bystanders that as soon as he 
had cut his throat completely through they must let go the 
cane, when the head would fly up and laugh at them. And 
Abu Zeid al Hasan assures us that it was so. Aged 
persons, we are further told, were wont to insist upon their 
nearest relatives drowning or burning them without waiting 
for their natural death, in the expectation that they would 
quickly return to the world as new-born babes. 
James Hutton, 
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BENGAL—A RETROSPECT. 


BencaL* has changed so much since I entered the Civil 
Service in 1843, and appears to be still undergoing so much 
of change, that it may be interesting—perhaps useful—to 
recall some particulars of its condition forty years ago, 
for the purpose of comparison with its present state. One 
may perhaps be “laudator temporis acti se puero” without 
being either d7fficelis or guerulus; and it is by no means 
certain that all progress is improvement. It is not intended 
in this article to give anything like a complete or finished 
picture of Bengal, but only a few sketches which may 
serve to recall a state of things now past and soon to be 


forgotten. 
Forty years ago India was yet governed by the great 
“Company,” “in trust for the Crown of the United 


Kingdom,” and it is probable that not a single person in 
all India, Native or European, then believed that within a 
dozen years the rule of the Company would pass away, and 
the Court of Directors would cease to sign despatches to 
the Governor-General as his “ affectionate friends.” They 
were, however, his masters, and he only the chief of their 
servants—as Edward Lord Ellenborough discovered, much 
to his surprise, when, after enduring two years of contumacy 
and disrespect, they exercised their power of recall, and on 
the 15th June, 1844, the Gazette announced to the astonished 
inhabitants of Calcutta that a vacancy had occurred in the 
office of Governor-General, in consequence of the honour- 


* It must be remembered that “ Bengal ” throughout these pages means 
neither Bengal Proper, the country in whiclvthe Bengali language is spoken, 
nor the Presidency of Bengal, but the Lower Provinces under the adminis- 
tration of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
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able the Court of Directors having removed his lordship 
from that office. 

The vacancy thus abruptly created was filled temporarily, 
under the law then in force, by the Honourable W. W. 
Bird, the Senior Member of Council;* and the action of the 
Court was characterized by the Duke of Wellington as 
“indiscreet,” although his Grace fully admitted Mr. Bird's 
“respectability.” 

The old-fashioned “ Presidencies”” of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay still existed, the two last without much 
alteration, except that Sind had been recently added to 
Bombay. But Bengal was already divided into two parts, 
though neither the Punjab, nor Oudh, Nagpore, nor any 
part of Burmah (except Aracan), came within the famous 
red boundary-line. 

The North-west, indeed, was by statute formed into a 
new “Presidency of Agra,’ and Sir Charles (afterwards 
Lord) Metcalfe was appointed Governor ; but afterwards a 
suspending power was given to the Court of Directors, 
the suspension was never taken off, and the North-west 
Provinces were placed, and to this day continue, under a 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Lower Bengal, indeed—the largest and wealthiest of 
the provinces—cannot be said to have enjoyed the best 
possible scheme of government. Nominally the province 
was administered by the Governor-General himself, and 
sometimes the Governor-General did actually govern. 
From time to time, however, that exalted functionary 
was absent from Calcutta for a year or two together, 
and at such times the Senior Member of Council ruled 
as Deputy-Governor. He might be a Civil servant, 
thoroughly conversant with the affairs of Bengal, or a 
general officer,t possessing no knowledge whatever of 

* It would now be filled by the Governor of Madras, or the Governor 
of Bombay, whichever was senior by date of appointment. 

+t Never a barrister, because from 1834 to 1854 the Legal Member was 


always fourth member of Council, whatever the date of his appointment: 
might be. 
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those affairs, in which case the Secretary was virtual 
Governor. 

The Governor-General’s absences from Calcutta were 
then only occasional, and were the subject of arrangements 
quite unlike those which are now usual. On each occasion a 
special Act of the Indian Legislature authorized his leaving 
the Presidency and his Council, and defined the powers 
which he should exercise during such absence. He took 
with him a moderate secretariat establishment, leaving 
the councillors and most of the departments behind. He 
steamed up the Ganges with a flotilla of boats, and disem- 
barking at Allahabad, he was joined by a small army as 
escort ; and, so attended, made a leisurely progress through 
Upper India, retiring to Simla for the hot season. 

It was not until Sir John Lawrence became Viceroy, that 
the present costly and inconvenient plan of moving the 
whole machinery of government to the hills and back every 
year was adopted. 

Forty years ago, it will be remembered, the Civil 
servants in India owed their appointments to the direct 
patronage of individual Directors of the East India Com- 
pany ; and most of them belonged to families which had 
been connected with India for generations. 

It would be futile now to discuss the question whether 
a system of nomination or one of competition is best for 
the Civil Service. The change has been made, and public 
opinion would not sanction a return, even if the Secretary 
of State would accept the patronage—which he probably 
would not. 

It is undoubtedly true that excellent and able men have 
entered the Service under the present system, who would 
not otherwise have obtained admittance. It is also true 
that men of mediocrity, or below it, who entered under the 
old system, as it had come to be administered, are now 
debarred from entrance. But this latter result would have 
been equally well attained by greater stringency in the 
admission of nominees; and I will record my deliberate 
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opinion that the Service as a whole, and considering all its 
requirements, is not composed of better, but rather of less 
desirable materials than formerly. 

At the time of which I am speaking, the English 
resident, and more especially the civilian, was treated by 
the Bengali with a respect which, if it was almost servile in 
appearance, was perfectly consistent with, and constantly 
accompanied by, mutual kindly feeling. It is, of course, 
true that there were exceptions to this, as there are to all 
general rules ; and, especially, the younger members of the 
Service, who were often exercising authority at an age 
at which they would have been still undergraduates in 
England, would here and there show a petulant want of 
consideration for those about them. But these faults in 
general passed away with youth, and instances of warm 
and lasting friendship between Civil servants and native 
gentlemen were so frequent as to attract no attention. 

Notwithstanding this, it is a common reproach against 
the English functionary in India, that he is wanting in 
kindliness, or at all events in the outward appearance of it, 
towards his Indian admzuzstrés. Those who make the 
charge are often Englishmen themselves, and should know 
their own countrymen; they ought therefore to perceive, 
if they reflected, how little justice there is in the reproach. 
The average Englishman is not effusive—he is reserved and 
difficult of access ; therefore to say that he treats the native 
with coldness, or keeps him at a distance, is merely to 
affirm that he treats the native as he does his own com- 
patriots until he knows something about them. 

I have mentioned that marks of outward respect to the 
English official, or 2@&zm, were carried to great lengths. 
For instance, if one of them encountered in his evening 
walk a middle-class native being carried in a palanquin, the 
palanquin would immediately stop, the native would get 
out, and remain standing in the road while the Sahzd went 
by. That seems a strong thing, but it is not so very long 
since a practical joke was played upon the “Proud Duke” of 
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Somerset by some wag, who induced him to draw his coach 
into the ditch by shouting from behind that the Duke of 
Norfolk was coming. Moreover, this kind of obeisance is 
only what a native of rank himself exacts from his inferiors. 

I remember having been told, many years ago, that John 
Lawrence, when Magistrate of Delhi, one day meeting the 
king’s Sawér7 in the streets of the imperial city, was required 
by the attendants to dismount while his Majesty passed by, 
and refusing, was hustled and knocked off his horse. Long 
afterwards, in 1866, I had the honour of riding in the 
procession which attended the same John Lawrence— 
Viceroy and Governor-General—on his way to hold his 
Durbar in the Great Moghul’s palace at Agra. 

It must also be said that occasionally rather serious 
infringements of the rights of property took place for the 
benefit of the Séhzd log, but only amounting to zzjuria sine 
damno. An example of this occurs to my recollection, 
an incident of an expedition to the seaside in the cold 
season of 1843-4. In the delightful weather of that time 
of year a large party of us were to ride and drive to the 


place of our destination, a part of the cavalcade being 


Mr. Holroyd’s tandem. It occurred to somebody that the 
shortest and pleasantest way would be straight across 
country. Now the country in great part of Bengal is flat 
for miles together, and the ground from November to March 
is dry and firm. The only obstacles to progress for wheeled 
carriages were the “az/s,” or divisions between fields—and 
these are slight mud-banks, perhaps a foot in height and 
thickness. The magistrate of the district was of the party : 
he is still living, and I withhold his name lest Lord Ripon 
or Mr. William Digby should cause him to be impeached. 
Tom Holroyd, I believe, died many years ago. The 
magistrate issued his precept to a police-officer, and lo! by 
next morning a track through all the intervening az/s was 


open for the space of as many miles as we needed, and the 
tandem went triumphantly through. No crops were on the 
ground, but the mud-banks were breached, and had to be 
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re-closed. The labour, however, was divided among a 
great number of persons, being the ryots concerned, and 
the cost was very trifling. Probably a pack of fox-hounds 
and a field of riders would do a good deal more harm in a 
single day’s run. 

Although forty years ago the general attitude of the 
people in Bengal towards their English rulers was what I 
have described, there were always a few among the wealthier 
natives, and especially among the xouveaux riches, who were 
not indisposed to hostilities—in some instances, perhaps, ill- 
considered acts or words having roused susceptibilities 
which the person affected was under no necessity to stifle ; 
and if the Civil servant was to be attacked, the means of 
annoyance chosen was always the Supreme Court, which 
had a very searching jurisdiction over European British 
subjects, and was entirely independent of the Indian 
Government as to the privileges and position of the judges. 
The Government endeavoured, as far as it could by legis- 
lation, to protect its officers, when they appeared to have 
acted dond fide; but the Court had along arm, and was often 
very willing to use it. 

This readiness to resort to the Court, and the Court’s 
action in such cases, were exemplified in a matter in which 
the present writer was concerned. In October, 1845, an 
arrangement took effect, whereby the last but one of the 
non-English foreign establishments disappeared from the 
banks of the Hooghly. The Portuguese had been expelled 
by Shah Jehan in the 17th century. The Dutch had given 
up Chinsurah in 1824, and in the year mentioned Denmark 
ceded Serampore with Tranquebar to the British Govern- 
ment for a consideration of 12 lakhs of rupees, leaving only 
the French with Chandernagore. 

Serampore was forthwith made the headquarters of a 
subdivision, and the present writer was appointed as the 
first British magistrate to the charge. One of his earliest 
duties was to report to the Government upon the system of 
municipal taxation which he found in force, in the nature of 
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an octroi; and on his report the Government introduced 
into the town the system which was prevalent in most other 
towns, though its introduction depended upon the vote, by 
acertain majority, of the inhabitants—which in this instance 
appeared to have been given. 

The old system was unduly favourable to the richer 
inhabitants, who accordingly were opposed to the change. 
They refused to pay the obnoxious rates, and on distress 
being duly made and levied, actions were brought against 
the magistrate ; which, as the regularity of his conduct was 
not seriously in question, were of course defended by the 
Government. When the cases came on for trial, the full 
Court sat. All three judges, the Advocate-General, the other 
counsel on both sides, and, I believe, all the plaintiffs, are 
now dead; the defendant alone survives. One of the 
Puisne Judges had a well-known and unfortunate leaning 
against the Government, and the strong view taken by him 
brought about the unsatisfactory result (the mark of an 
irresolute bench) of a verdict for the plaintiffs, weth leave 
to move for judgment to be entered for defendant. The 
defendant, however, was promoted to another office, the 
matter was settled out of court, and the cases never came 
on forargument again. In this way, of course, the formal 
victory rested with the plaintiffs ; but their happiness must 
have been tempered by the payment of their own very 
heavy costs. 

At the time of which I am speaking, in all the large 
districts of Bengal (the 7z//as proper), excepting the districts 
of Orissa, the magistrate and the collector were distinct 
officers. The collector, who looked after the land revenue 
and the business arising out of the connection between the 
land and the Government, was amply paid; but the magis- 
trate, on whom devolved the police supervision, the control 
of all inferior criminal courts, the gaols, the roads, and other 
miscellaneous functions, received the inadequate salary of 
900 rupees per mensem. It was understood that 1000 
rupees had been the salary intended, and of the adoption of 
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the smaller amount a curious explanation was current. The 
revision of salaries assigned to new offices rested ultimately 
with the Board of Control—in other words, with the “ per- 
manent persons” in that office. And it was said that a 
certain senior clerk, who had great influence at the time, 
inquired what the standing of the officers to whom these 
appointments would fall was likely to be; and being told 
seven to ten years’ service, he exclaimed, “ Why, these 
young fellows will be better paid than I am’”—for ten rupees 
in those days meant £1 sterling, and the salary of a senior 
clerk had been fixed by a parsimonious Government at 
41000 per annum only. So the salary of the magistrate 
was cut down; and, moreover, the salary then fixed is that 
still received by officers of that grade, although the rupee 
now represents ts. 6d. instead of 2s. 

These magistrates had a departmental superior, called 
the “Superintendent of Police for the Lower Provinces,” 
who was for the most part stationary, but now and then 
travelled, much at his ease, through a portion of the province ; 
and in this way exercised an ineffective but often mis- 
chievous control over the magistrates, to whom he was 
Lapis offensionts et petra scandali. 

The work of District Magistrates was very heavy, for 
at that time the whole business of the criminal courts was 
practically in the hands of the covenanted civilians, with 
such help as they could obtain from a few native civil 
judges, themselves overworked, and from a functionary 
called the Mohammedan Law Officer, whose duty it was to 
advise—perhaps I should say to direct—the courts of the 
district, whenever that law was in question. 

The official business of the country having gradually 


increased a good deal, provision had been made by a Regu- 
lation of 1833 for giving relief to the Collectors of land 
revenue, by creating a class of officers called Deputy-Col- 
lectors, who were intended to be, and for the most part 
were, natives of India. Laborious, able, and excellent 
assistants many of them proved themselves to be, but their 
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functions were wholly confined to the revenue branch of the 
service ; and it was not until 1843 that an Act was passed 
enabling similar relief to be given to the hard-pressed 
magistrates by the appointment of deputy-magistrates. 
These officers, again, were, in the first instance at least, chosen 
from the European or Eurasian community ; and a sensation 
was produced in 1845 by the choice of a native gentleman, 
Baboo Issur Chunder Ghosal, who was considered to have 
given proof, by a walking journey in the Hills, and other- 
wise, of the requisite energy and force of character. 

The experiment was cautiously made ; the appointments 
were few at first, and the duties of deputy-magistrates and 
deputy-collectors were for some years kept apart. 

I have mentioned the Mohammedan law officer, who 
for about seventy years held an important position in our 
judicial system. Many persons have probably forgotten— 
some, perhaps, have never known—that, down to the 
passing of the Penal and the Criminal Procedure Codes, 
under our English rule in India every hiatus in the regula- 
tion or statute law for the punishment of offences was filled 
by a solemn opinion—or fatwa, as it was called—of the 
Maulavt who was an adjunct to the district court ; and, 
further, that the presence of this officer as a member of the 
Court constituted one of the alternative modes (in some 
districts the invariable mode) of trial in the Court of Session. 

This form had the advantage, with judges of a certain 
temperament, of saving them a good deal of trouble. The 
maulavi listened to the evidence, put any questions he 
thought fit, had not to be charged or directed, and gave his 
opinion in writing ; whereupon the judge, if he approved of 
it, had only to pass sentence in accordance with the opinion. 
If the judge and the maulavi differed, the case was referred 
to the Sadr Court. 

The weak point of this arrangement was that the law 
officer was not always a capable man, nor invariably 
above suspicion, and it is only right to say that the salary 
allowed was altogether inadequate, and therefore would not 
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often secure a man of the requisite standing and ability. 
The following instance will show how the system worked. 

When I became a district judge, thirty years ago, my 
predecessor having suffered long from failing health, I 
found a large vemanet file, including a very serious case, or 
pair of cases, of riot attended with loss of life. In due 
course I proceeded to try the prisoners, among whom were 
several persons of good social position, charged as instiga- 
tors and leaders, the rest being men of the humbler sort. 
Counsel had been retained, at great expense, by the 
prisoners’ employers (in Calcutta), and the end of the first 
trial was that the maulavi delivered his fatwa, acquitting 
all the upper-class men, and convicting the others without 
exception. 

This result appeared not merely opposed to the evi- 
dence, but also of pernicious example. It happened that the 
rioters, after committing one outrage, and wounding a man 
in the course of it, had gone on to another village, where 
fresh acts of violence were committed and a man was 
killed. In putting them on their trial for this distinct 
offence, I dispensed with the law officer, and (as the law 
allowed) I brought in two experienced and able native 
judges as assessors. 

These gentlemen, with my concurrence, found several 
of the leaders guilty, and acquitted some of the commoner 
men. The first trial was referred to the Sadr Court, on 
account of the difference of opinion between the law officer 
and myself. In the second case the prisoners appealed, the 
result being that the ringleaders, whom of course it was 
most important to reach, with a sufficient number of the 
minor offenders, were convicted in both cases, and were 
sentenced to transportation, with the happiest effect on the 
peace of the district in after years. 

The administration of Bengal was proceeding in its 
tranquil course, when all India was startled in May, 1857, 
by the outbreak of the Mutiny. 

In a district beyond the Padma (one of the main channels 
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by which the Ganges reaches the sea), one hundred and 
fifty miles from Calcutta, and much further removed from 
the North-west Provinces, surrounded by peaceful Ben- 
galis, and unembarrassed by the presence of native troops, 
the English residents were personally almost unaffected by 
the course of events elsewhere ; but of course all of us were 
keenly, and some very painfully, interested in the news 
which every day brought forth, so that the arrival of the 
post was looked for daily with anxiety, both on public and 
on private grounds. 

The people of course knew what was going on in Upper 
India, and the criminal classes were not unrepresented in 
our neighbourhood, and yet I and my family slept every 
night of that eventful time in a thatched bungalow, unfenced 
and unguarded, with doors and windows open. For the 
first few months I had not even a firearm in my possession. 
I rode almost every evening through the bazar, and I gladly 
testify that not only was my dwelling absolutely unmolested, 
but. at no time during my long residence did the people 
appear more respectful and even cordial. | 

We had, however, an a/erte one morning, but from no 
fault of the district people. It happened in this wise. A 
certain regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, returning from 
service in Burma, reached Calcutta after the outbreak at 
Meerut, and was ordered to the Upper Provinces. The 
regiment had not the best of characters, and the fidelity of 
the men, if exposed to temptation, was highly problematical. 
There was one solid guarantee for their present good be- 
haviour in the fact that a large sum of money—the Sepoys’ 
savings in Burma 





was in deposit in the Treasury, payable 
to the men after they reached their new quarters ; and it 
was pretty certain that they would remain by their colours 
until their money was safe in their possession. Accordingly, 
as their presence at Allahabad would give the authorities 
no accession of military strength, and as it was desirable to 
keep them as long as possible out of harm’s way, some one 
hit on the ingenious device of sending the regiment up 
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country in boats, which meant tracking up stream for many 
hundred miles, against a strong current swollen by melting 
snows and by the earliest floods of the rainy season. In 
this way perhaps three months would be spent, and unless 
the men encountered on the way any opportunity of plunder 
sufficient to outweigh the forfeiture of their two lakhs of 
rupees, they were harmless at any rate for that time. 

In due course they reached our station, on the bank of 
the Padma, and there they naturally rested. It happened 
that about thirty miles from us lay another station, where 
some native troops were quartered. These troops were 
looked upon with reasonable suspicion by the English resi- 
dents, but for a time it was not possible to do more than 
watch the men, and be prepared for an attack. 

The Sepoys in boats at our station ghat, who gave 
only a slow and cool obedience to their officers, being quite 
aware of their own strength, delayed their departure, no 
doubt for the purpose of communicating with the other 
troops just mentioned; and to any one who had watched 
events in the north-west it was quite conceivable, and 
indeed seemed very likely, that the two bodies, acting in 
concert, might seize on the two district treasuries, and do 
such other mischief as they might be disposed for, or as 
accident might bring about. 

In this state of things I was aroused one morning at 
daylight by the acting magistrate of the district, who 
brought for my inspection a letter which he had received 
from the station of B 





(above referred to), telling him 
that the troops there had risen, and exhorting us to be upon 
our guard. 

This movement of the native troops at B—— was 
pretty certain to be promptly followed by an attack on our 
treasury and station by the Sepoys then under our bank. 

A hurried consultation was held; a defence of the 
treasure by half a dozen Europeans against eight hundred 
armed Sepoys was of course out of the question, and the 


most pressing matter was to convey our families into a place 
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of safety. A rendezvous was agreed upon, and the magis- 
trate and I proceeded to warn the other English families. 

In carrying this out, a highly comic incident occurred. 
Among those warned by Mr. Z. {the magistrate) was the 
household of a respected officer somewhat advanced in 
years. Many people then made it their business to expect 
alarms, and when Z. knocked, the officer's wife sprang from 
her bed and ran to the door in the scantiest possible attire. 
Z., who was a modest young man, put his hands up to his 
face, and exclaimed, ‘Oh! Mrs. X., I beg your pardon!” 
(the apology being really due to him). The abashed lady 
retired, and the news and the warning were given to her 
husband. 

Very shortly the various carriages were to be seen 
hastening along the road to the place of refuge. One 
gentleman, the medical officer of the station, was greatly 
excited. After endeavouring to place a portion of his 
family in my carriage, already crowded, and refusing to 
make use of his own close carriage on the ground of its not 
being swift enough, he packed his wife, two or three chil- 
dren, a nurse, himself, various bundles of clothing, a sword, 
a pair of pistols, and a medicine-chest, into a buggy—a load 
such as I suppose no buggy has ever carried before or 
since—and started. 

I saw the carriages off, but thinking it my duty to stay 
and observe what happened, I stood on the steps leading 
up to my house-door, with my horse ready saddled, watching 
the beginning of a day of which no one could foresee the 
end. I presently mounted, and rode slowly down towards 
the main road and the river, which here ran side by side. 
There at the same moment I saw two welcome and unhoped- 
for sights. One was a messenger with later and corrected 
news from B 





; the other was a fleet of boats, going up 


stream with full sails and a strong breeze, carrying the —th 
Native Infantry. In half an hour our families were 
quietly in their respective dwellings, and our only alarm 
in the Mutiny year was over. 
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When the Sepoy rebellion had been crushed, the 
Government of India, as everybody knows, was assumed 
by the Crown, and this transfer of authority was notified 
by Her Majesty's most gracious proclamation, a document 
of the highest interest and importance, of which the terms 
were kept absolutely secret till the moment of its publi- 
cation. And in connection with this I had an odd 
experience. 

The proclamation was duly read in my presence, on the 
appointed day, by the chief civil authority, who was the 
Commissioner, and I started immediately afterwards for the 
station of Y , which was also within my jurisdiction, 
and where I had to hold the criminal sessions. On arrival 





there, I received from the post-office various covers, private 
and official, among which was a large and carefully sealed 
envelope addressed (in type) to “ The Commissioner, Judge, 
or other Chief Civil Authority.” The Commissioner 
being far away, and my arrival being expected, the 
sapient postmaster had kept the packet for me instead 
of delivering it to the next officer in seniority, who 
was present at the station. This officer was the magis- 
trate, Mr. M——, who immediately afterwards came to 
see me. I of course asked him at once what he had 
done about the Queen’s assumption of the government ; 
upon which, with some hesitation, he said that, having 
received no instructions, and being aware that the transfer 
was to be simultaneously announced all over India, he had 
invented a proclamation of his own, which with perfect 
gravity he had read aloud to the assembled people. As the 
matter was serious, and the real document had reached my 
hands, I felt bound to repeat the ceremony, reading Her 
Majesty's own words. Some cynical people thought I 
should have let it alone, but I have not been able to 
convince myself that they were right. 

These events were followed in Bengal by troubles of 
another kind, namely, the indigo and rent disputes, which 
kept the country for several years in a ferment, and imposed 
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extraordinary labour and anxiety on all the courts and on 
the district officers. 

Then came the year 1862, one to be remembered in the 
history of Bengal administration, for it witnessed the intro- 
duction of two momentous changes—one in the legislative, 
the other in the judicial system. The Legislature now for 
the first.time admitted non-official members ; Bengal re- 
ceived a new legislative council of its own under the 
Lieutenant-Governor ; and new tribunals were erected in 
the three Presidencies by amalgamating the Supreme and 
Sadr Courts. In Bengal additional strength was given on 
account of the heavy arrears which had grown up in the 
Sadr Court, and the present writer became twelfth Puisne 
Judge in the High Court of Judicature at Calcutta. Two 
other judges were soon afterwards appointed ; so that, 
including the Chief Justice, the Court numbered fifteen 
judges, of whom five were barristers, one was a Vakil, not 
of Bengali extraction but a Cashmir Brahman, the remainder 
were Covenanted civilians. 

The Court from the outset worked extremely well, 
smoothly and regularly: barrister and civilian, contrary to 
expectation, sat in perfect harmony on the same bench. 
The heavy adniinistrative duties which had come down 
from the Sadr Court, being entrusted to a committee com- 
posed of the Chief Justice and four other judges, were 
performed with great celerity and efficiency. The arrears 
began rapidly to disappear, and a marked improvement was 
perceived in the quality of the decisions. 

At first, indeed, there was some friction in the relations 
between the Court and the Government of Bengal : this 
was not surprising, regard being had to the anomalous 
character of those relations. Instead of the Sadr Court, 
which, as a board for judicial affairs, received orders from 
the Government of Bengal, there was a tribunal whose 
judges derived their appointments from the Crown, which 
corresponded directly with the Supreme Government of 


India, and was not subordinate to the Local Government 
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at all. At the same time, all the Courts and officers under 
its superintendence were directly subject to the latter 
Government. This state of things called for the exercise 
of tact and temper 





qualities hardly possessed in the 
necessary degree by the Lieutenant-Governor of the day ; 
so that in a short time differences arose which had to be 
referred to the Secretary of State, and were settled by him 
in favour of the Court. 

From that time, however, a disposition unfavourable to 
the Court has shown itself in the Government of India— 
not in that of Bengal, with which the Court's relations have 
since been easy ; and efforts steadily and successfully di- 
rected towards a lowering of the position and prestige of 
the High Court have brought about, firstly, an abatement in 
the rank of the judges; secondly, a curtailment of their 
privilege as to leave of absence; and, thirdly, a large 
reduction in the salaries of future judges. It need hardly 
be said that these measures have seriously affected the 
efficiency of the Court, by making the office of judge less 
desirable. Succeeding Secretaries of State, in failing to 
protect Her Majesty’s judges from these attacks, or rather 
in permitting themselves to be made the instrument of 
them, have overlooked or disregarded the wise policy of 
Sir Charles Wood—afterwards Viscount Halifax—who, 
when he founded the High Courts, used the following 
language in a despatch to the Government of India, dated 
14th May, 1862. Paragraph 10: “Constituted as the 
High Court will be, it will merit all the confidence you 
can repose in it ;” and paragraph 4o— 

“‘T cannot conclude this despatch without expressing the deep interest 
felt by Her Majesty's Government in the success of this important measure. 
The Crown by its Letters Patent has sanctioned the establishment of a 
tribunal as the Chief Court of Justice in India, which, in the trained learning 
of the judges selected from the bar, and in the knowledge of the language, 
feelings, and habits of the natives of that country possessed by the other 
members of the Court, combines the most material elements of success. 
And Her Majesty’s Government look with confidence to the zealous exer- 


tions and cordial co-operation of the judges to place the administration 
of justice in India, under the controlling authority of the Court, in such a 
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state of efficiency as will render it, in every respect, adequate to its ends, 
and satisfactory to the people and to the Government.” 

The old Supreme Court was a dignified, easy-going 
tribunal, costly, and out of all proportion to the judicial 
service which it rendered to the people of India ; but in its 
early days it had a high political value as a check upon the 
power of the Company’s Government. This function of 
the Supreme Court had long been obsolete ; and it became 
absolutely without a vazsoz a’étre when India passed under 
the direct authority of the Crown. Sir Charles Wood’s 
idea was to make out of the combined Court a great instru- 
ment for the moral and material improvement of the people, 
working with, and of course under, the Government, but 
having a mission and a responsibility of its own. The 
success of its exertions would depend in a large measure 
on the support which it received from the Government, 
and the respectful consideration with which it was treated. 
I confidently affirm that ‘the zealous exertions of the 


’ 


judges” have been given without stint and without 
slackening ; and I strongly feel that they have not been 
treated with generosity, or even with justice. 

The late Mr. Justice Dwarkanath Mitter, one of the 
ablest natives of his time, emphatically said that one great 
bond of attachment between the people of India and the 
British Government was their confidence in our Courts of 
Justice, their certain knowledge that in those Courts 
every suitor, from the Secretary of State down to the 
humblest peasant, stood on the same footing, and would 
meet with absolutely equal justice. And the foundation of 
that confidence was the independence of the Courts, the 
principle that they were sustained by the same power as 
that on which the Government itself rested. Attack the 
independence or the prestige of the Courts, and that foun- 
dation is sapped, that confidence will be fatally impaired. 

I will now offer some observations on the Government 
in Bengal; and perhaps the first thing that strikes one is 


the extraordinary difference in scale between that Govern- 
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ment and the Governments of what used to be called the 
Minor Presidencies. Bombay, with a population of 164 
millions and an area of 124,000 square miles, has a Governor 
with two ordinary members of Council, besides a Com- 
mander-in-Chief; whereas Bengal, with a population of 67 
millions and an area of 150,000 square miles, is ruled by 
a Lieutenant-Governor without a Council. There is no 
reason that I am aware of for perpetuating this difference 
—the same mode of government is applicable to the one 
province as to the other. A Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor administering so many millions of native subjects 
either ought to be assisted by Council or he ought not ; and, 
other things being equal, the larger the province the greater 
is the need of assistance. 

In truth, Bengal is too heavy a charge for one man ; but 
the remedy lies, I think, not in adding to him councillors, 
but in dividing the charge—a course to which there is the 
less objection, as the province is not homogeneous. If we 
take away on one side the Behar districts, including Tirhoot 
and Bhangulpore, on the other side Orissa, with Chota 
Nagpore, so as to leave only the districts of Bengal proper, 
the Lieutenant-Governor would still have as much to do as 
any man could wisely undertake. Behar, with the Benares 
division and Oudh, would make a separate Lieutenant- 
Governorship, and Orissa, with Chota Nagpore, might be 
handed over to a Chief Commissioner. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-west Provinces being relieved of 
Oudh and Benares, might resume the Delhi country, which 
ever since the Mutiny has been annexed to the Punjab. 
The latter Government, with its troublesome frontier, has 
quite enough upon its hands without managing a part of 
the North-west Provinces. 

Even with the readjustment suggested, all these Lieu- 
tenant-Governorships would be probably too large; and 
Bengal, at any rate, must be in urgent need of relief. For, 
as I began by saying, the Bengal of these days is very 
different from that of forty years ago. The people require 
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more governing, and we ourselves are not content with the 
simple methods of earlier times. 

What with the growth of figured statements, the multi- 
plication of appeals, the reports to be furnished on all kinds 
of subjects, the litigation created and fostered by Codes, 
Rent Acts, and the like, the fluency and persistence of 
native pleaders, new local boards and additional depart- 
ments, a district officer of the present day has twice as 
much work to do as his predecessor of Lord Dalhousie’s 
time. It is true there are more hands to help him; but, 
alas! every assistant or deputy is a person to be looked 
after, and also to be appealed from. The large addition to 
business in the several districts comes in a huge increase 
to the Commissioner, and the swollen aggregate of the 
divisions flows in a hardly manageable volume towards the 
secretariat. 

I have mentioned the litigation caused by the enact- 
ments of recent times, and here I speak advisedly, and with 
full knowledge. Various learned and eminent persons have 
come out to India, have elaborated projects of law, two, 
three, and four hundred sections long, and, after publication 
and debate, report and committee, have congratulated them- 
selves and their colleagues, as they sat round the Council 
table, on the great work brought to maturity. If they could 
only hear the clauses and sentences, which they framed with 
so much care, translated into the vernacular of the people 
for whom they are designed, and discussed with a view to 
business by the A/ukhtars, or native law-agents, their satis- 
faction would be much diminished. 

The scores of burning questions, the thousands of suits, 
the deplorable dissensions between ryot and zemindar, 


which would never have come into court and never been 
heard of but for Act X. of 1859 and its kindred, are past 
counting. And, in like manner, every new Procedure Code, 
every altered Limitation Act, every extensive change in the 
law, whether verbal or substantial, is responsible for a crop 
of litigation, and for unsettling people’s minds, which had 
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become reconciled to a certain state of things, and are now 
set wondering and questioning afresh. 

But, besides all this, the difficulties of government have 
received, or very shortly will receive, a serious addition from 
a cause which has been lately called into existence. In 
former times the local officers and their superiors were 
occupied in routine administration, carrying out laws in 
which a docile people acquiesced, providing for the growing 
wants of the country, settling the disputes of private life, 
and regulating the affairs of commerce. 

All that is changed. The agitator is abroad ; a class of 
men has arisen which lives by grievance-mongering, by 
stimulating vague aspirations after self-2overnment, and the 
moon in general. Delegates have come to England, and 
have failed in the special mission which brought them, but 
have learned and carried back with them the great secrets 
of the Caucus, of wire-pulling and of organized agitation. 

If it be asked, What has brought this trouble on Bengal ? 
the answer is easy and concise. For many years past we 
have maintained in India a system of education from which 
the religious, the technical or practical, and the physical 
elements were all absent, and which was purely literary. 
This has inevitably produced swarms of so-called educated 
young men, with a large stock of undigested ideas, a 
smattering of history, much readiness in expressing their 
thoughts, and a strong propensity to use that gift. 

These young men filled the public services and the 
professions (the legal profession in particular), and many 
found no employment. This bred discontent, and obliged 
them to look for other means of turning their talents to 
account : whence the modern Bengali demagogue. 

It seems to me that our Government, in resolving to 
educate the people—a just and necessary thing, as every- 
body will admit—forgot what a prodigious force they were 
creating, and overlooked the need of giving it the proper 
direction. 

Fifty years ago, when this great process was only 
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beginning, there was a “Council of Education,’ in which 
were included some of the principal officers of the State— 
among them being Macaulay, then Legal Member of 
Council. And surely the education of the people, when 
they amount to hundreds of millions, is a subject worthy to 
occupy the intellect and the energies of a statesman of the 
highest rank. The functions of the University of Calcutta 
are confined within narrow limits, and the Senate could not 
and does not occupy the place of an imperial department. 
The omission to give to public instruction its proper place 
among the departments of the State was a mistake which 
we may have sorely to regret, if it be not shortly remedied. 

It is of the highest importance that rash experiments 
should not be tried in India; that measures of reform— 
called Liberal measures—-be not hastily or incautiously 
pushed on; that we take account of the people we are 
dealing with, and that we keep fairly up with, but not too 
far in advance of, the times. 

Whatever a few professional agitators may say, or 
credulous philanthropists may be led to believe, I am 
convinced that the heart of the people is with us; that the 
masses, as well as the more intelligent and well-informed, 
are thoroughly contented ; and that it will be through some 
stupendous folly, forced upon us against our better judg- 
ment, if we ever cease to rule our great Indian dependency. 


Louis S. JAcKson. 
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- AFGHAN POLITICS. 
ot Attuoucn the Joint Delimitation Commission on the 
at. Afghan frontier has not yet ended its labours, and so long 
ae as they are not ended there must be risk of a collision on the 
ch spot, and of more serious disagreement on the points re- 
d. | ferred to the two Governments, it is still possible to take 
ts a glance at the situation in Afghanistan which may not 
ai altogether fail to reveal matters of interest and importance. 
ly We need not embarrass our survey or incur the risk of 
re | offending the reader by any reference to what has been 
- done in the past by English statesmen with regard to 

Afghanistan, and it is equally unnecessary for our present 
OF | purpose that we should recommend, or insist upon, any 
4 special course being adopted in our future relations with 
- the Ameer of that country. We will venture to make one 
d, | assumption only, which is, that no Englishman is simple 
16 | enough to believe that the tracing of a frontier line in a 
S- sandy desert will arrest the Russian advance towards India. 
Abdurrahman Khan has been now ruler of Afghanistan 


within a few weeks of six years, and the success of his 
| administration will be gauged, not by any logical assump- 
| tions of what a friord it ought have been, but by the 
available evidence as to the fact. Abdurrahman has so far 
succeeded in precisely the same manner as his grandfather 
Dost Mahomed, and the evidence of Afghan officials is 
almost unanimous that the Barukzai House never pro- 
duced a stronger ruler than the present king. There is the 
evidence of the main fact in support of the arrangement 
concluded six years ago, and for nine-tenths of mankind 
this will suffice. The durability of the original agreement 





has been strengthened by the increase of the Ameetr’s 
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subsidy, and by the lavish bestowal of presents. Every 
precaution has been taken and every sacrifice accepted to 
prevent the failure of the experiment made in the summer 
of 1880, and it is not surprising that it should be sus- 
ceptible of being represented as a success. The success 
depends, however, on the life of the Ameer, and his life is 
considered of exceptional uncertainty. He suffers from a 
complaint which one set of authorities say is gout, and 
another dropsy. He is subject to recurring attacks which 
leave him prostrate for a time, and then seem to act asa 
stimulus to greater exertion. He has only just recovered 
from one of these, but he has already announced his inten- 
tion to make a tour along his frontier and personally 
inspect the places of importance left within his jurisdic- 
tion. His maladies fail to get the better of his energy, 
and notwithstanding temporary infirmity he never neglects 
the responsibilities of his position. 

It is well that it is so, as he is surrounded by enemies 
who have been only kept in subjection by the summary and 
almost cruel promptitude with which he has anticipated 
treason and hostility. The most formidable of his oppo- 
nents have been put out of his way by the friendly con- 
sideration of the English Government. Yakoob Khan will 
never see the outside of his Indian place of residence. 
Ayoob Khan will not leave Teheran until Russian threats 
prove stronger than English money, and that may not be 
for a long time yet. Yakoob’s son Moosa shares the same 
fate, but even if he were at large this boy of eighteen 
summers would not count for much, as he is declared, on 
the best authority, to be of exceptionally poor intelligence. 


Of the great chiefs who might question the Ameer’s rights - 


notone remains. They have all shared the fate of Mahomed 
Jan, and a new generation will have to grow up before the 
Ameer Abdurrahman can have any serious cause of anxiety 
from his rivals who in one way or another have been 
rendered harmless. The seeming security of his position 


has not made him over-confident or apathetic. He is as 
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alive as ever to the perils surrounding an Afghan monarch, 
and he suspects long before he has real ground for sus- 
picion. On more than one occasion his keenness of instinct 
may have enabled him to anticipate an intended stroke, but 
the habit of suspicion must create anxiety, and in some 
cases it may convert friends into foes. There must be an 
element of presumption in any opinion that the Ameer does 
not know his countrymen far better than any one else, and 
were he to relax his vigilance or suspend his caution it is 
highly probable that he might pay the price of his con- 
fidence with his life ; but in at least one instance he seems 
to have suspected without cause, and to have thus risked 
the alienation of a supporter. 

Of all living Afghans none has been mentioned more 
frequently within the last few years than Ishak Khan, the 
Governor of Afghan Turkestan, and the Ameer’s cousin. 
The son of Azim who was Ameer for a few months, after 
the death of Abdurrahman’s father Afzul, in 1867, he fled 
the country upon the triumph of Shere Ali, and shared with 
Abdurrahman a Russian exile. When Abdurrahman entered 
Afghanistan, in 1880, Ishak came with him, and on the 
former being proclaimed Ameer, Ishak was appointed 
Governor of Afghan Turkestan, and took up his residence 
at Mazar-i-Sherif, the modern Balkh, where he has lived 
ever since. Very little, or rather absolutely nothing, was 
known of the character of this chief, who was a young man 
at the time of the civil war in Afghanistan, and who, unlike 
his cousin, had not been brought before European readers 
by Dr. Schuyler, or Mr. Macgahan. What was known was 
that Abdurrahman regarded him with suspicion and dislike 
almost bordering, it was said, on fear. There was, at least, 
plausibility in the theory that Ishak, if an ambitious man, 
might attempt to use his power north of the Hindoo Koosh 
as a lever for making himself supreme in the country south 
of it. Other Afghan chiefs had done it, and there was no 
reason why Ishak should not wish to emulate their achieve- 


ments. Nor is there now any ground for doubting that 
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the Ameer holds to this opinion still, and that, to put the 
matter in the mildest form, he mistrusts the loyalty of his 
viceroy beyond the great chain of mountains. What has 
happened is that we are in possession of much evidence 
about the character and person of Ishak Khan which goes 
a great way to prove that the Ameer has no reason to 
question his loyalty, and, what is not less important, that 
Ishak’s proclivities are certainly unfavourable to Russia. 
The danger from Ayoob Khan was one that could be 
measured, and of which full warning would be received. 
That from Ishak was more sinister and mysterious. It is 
satisfactory to know that it has no substantial existence. 
The latter part of our Commission’s work in Afghan- 
istan has been performed within the jurisdiction of Ishak, 


and the unanimous opinion is that nowhere have the 


Afghan arrangements been more complete or satisfactory 
than in the last stage of the business. Against Abdul 
Kudus Khan some deficiencies might be alleged, and of 
his subordinates more serious complaints could be made, 
but since the Commission left Maimena no hospitality 
could be more perfect than the support rendered our repre- 
sentatives by the Governor of Turkestan. With him it has 
been a special point, not only to show his personal solici- 
tude, but to sustain the reputation of his sovereign. It was 
a matter of personal gratification to him when Sir West 
Ridgeway reached the khanate and town of Andkhoi. So 
far, therefore, as Ishak’s attitude towards our officers is an 
indication of his policy, nothing could be more satisfactory ; 
and, at the same time, we have the most emphatic repudia- 
tion of any unfriendly intention with regard to the Ameer, 
to whom he professes the most abject subservience. Of 
course Ishak may be only playing a part, as others have 
done before him, but it is in his favour that those brought 
in contact with him should believe his sincerity. 

As a test of that sincerity, his views on the relative value 
of an English and Russian alliance for Afghanistan might 
be advanced, and they would be expressed very much as 
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follows: “We have gained the throne of Afghanistan 
through the favour and assistance of the British Govern- 
ment, from which the Afghans have received large supplies 
of money and arms. After an exile of twelve years the 
Ameer and I arrived here from Russian territory with 
nothing but our heads and ears, and in a wretched condi- 
tion. Even now the Ameer rules Afghanistan with the aid 
of the British Government. The people of Afghanistan 
ought to offer thanks to their benefactors, and to be grateful 
to them, because, as the Mohammedan proverb says, ‘ He 
who forgets his benefactor forgets his God, and is beyond 
trust.’” I say that Ishak has expressed his opinion on the 
English alliance in very much these words; but his senti- 
ments about Russia are still more significant and important. 
According to him the Russians are covetous, bigoted, and 
hard to deal with. They suspect their friends on the 
slightest ground, and it is not impossible in saying this that 
Ishak had in his mind the Ameer’s treatment of himself. 
If anything is done against their wish, he insisted, they 
attempt to revenge themselves at once ; and in proof of this 
statement he referred to his own case when he had suffered 
at the hands of the Russian authorities. It appears that 
one day General Kaufmann invited Abdurrahman and Ishak 
to dinner. Abdurrahman went, but Ishak refused on the 
ground of religious scruples. General Kaufmann then 
forced a religious discussion on Ishak, and, finding him 
obdurate, caused his allowance to be reduced upon his 
return from Tashkent. After this difference Ishak kept 
very much to himself, and devoted his attention to reli- 
gious pursuits. He even asserts that it was against his 
inclination when his cousin induced him to accept the 
responsibility of government in Turkestan, and that it 
would be gratifying to himself if he were relieved of the task. 
It is impossible, he says, to rule the Afghans without being 
hard on them, for they are ignorant, bigoted, and divided 
by hostile feuds. They cannot be governed without severity, 
and in severe government there can be no satisfaction. 
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Ishak Khan has strong views on the subject of Russia’s 
policy with regard to the Frontier Commission, and they 
would not be misrepresented in the following sense. Not- 
withstanding the Commission, he does not believe that the 
Russian Government will cease to do mischief and advance 
their frontier. During the last sixteen years he has learnt 
their ways, and he does not consider that the pillars which 
the Commissioners are building will stop their advance. 
That advance can only be stopped by one of two things. 
Either the Great Powers of Europe must join England in 
opposing the Russian advance, or the British Government 
must take possession of the Afghan frontier and arm the 
Afghans for its defence. Ishak Khan does not seem to 
contemplate the Anglo-Indian army forming the first line of 
defence, for he employs the metaphor that the wealth of 
India and the soldiers of Afghanistan should be kept ready 
near each pillar, so that the Russians and Afghans may 
ruin and weaken each other, and then the British troops 
should advance. He also sketches out very clearly what 
mode of operations Russia will sanction, She will distri- 
bute her forces, and post them along the boundary line, and 
the Afghans will have a powerful and covetous neighbour, 
and as is always the case the stronger will oppress the 
weaker. The Afghans will call upon the English for aid, 
and if they do not come the Afghans will have no choice 
but to go over to the Russians, and then the English will 
have to occupy Afghanistan, or the greater part of it. It 
may come soon or late, but, according to Ishak, it must 
come within ten years. 

Ishak Khan is also very much in favour of the closer 
relations established since the last war between India and 
Afghanistan, for in them he perceives an increased prospect 
of English troops being welcomed in Afghanistan when 
that country is invaded by a foreign Power. Their mutual 
hatred will disappear, he says, and when it becomes neces- 
sary for English troops to enter the country they will be 
able to do so without opposition and difficulty. Ishak 
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Khan is not the only high official in Turkestan who holds 
these opinions, and his son and heir, Ismail Khan, at least, 
shares them to the fullest extent. He was even more 
solicitous than his father to know what England would do 
in the event of Russia attacking Afghanistan, and he was 
particularly anxious to be informed how it was that Eng- 
land gave up countries which she attacked and occupied, 
whereas Russia never surrendered any territory. Both Ishak 
and his son Ismail are remarkable men. The former, re- 
nowned for his clemency, would undoubtedly be the Ameer's 
successor if anything unexpected were to happen to Abdur- 
rahman, and the latter, although he has not yet had any 
opportunity of displaying his ability, is described as a young 
man of energy and natural talent. Although Ishak may 
never play a rival part to his cousin Abdurrahman, for 
whom personally he professes the greatest attachment, it 
is also clear that were anything to happen to the present 
ruler Ishak’s qualities are such as would entitle him to the 
highest consideration. Those qualifications are enhanced 
by his having a grown-up son who possesses ability and 
political discrimination. 

Before leaving the subject of Ishak, something may be 
said about his armed forces which are distinct from the 
Ameer’s proper army garrisoned in Cabul, Ghuzni, and 
Candahar. Originally this portion of the Afghan army 
was exceedingly ill-armed, and last year the Ameer sent 
a supply of breech-loading rifles to Mazar-i-Sherif. The 
number of rifles was 2,200, or sufficient to arm four regi- 
ments, but they have not been distributed for several 
reasons, of which the most important are that the Afghan 
troops are not careful with their weapons, and that there 
being no disturbance in the country it was deemed wiser to 
keep these superior weapons in an arsenal until an enemy 
should appear. The rifles are, therefore, stored for the 
present in the Balkh arsenal, but it is understood they 
will be distributed at the commencement of the new year. 
Should this be carried out, four regiments of the Turkestan 
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army will be armed with improved weapons, and the re- 
maining six thousand men of the garrison consist, for the 
most part, of cavalry. Ishak Khan represents himself as 
the most loyal follower and lieutenant of the Ameer. He 
professes to be a religious devotee, but his skill in worldly 
matters is such as to deprive him of much of this character. 
Of one thing we might venture to feel sure, were not the 
Afghans masters of duplicity, and that is that Ishak is not 
allied with Russia. The evidence, according to our reading, 
may seem clear and positive, but according to another its 
tenour must be uncertain. If Ishak were playing a double 
part his language would be very much the same, and he 
shows a bold indifference to history in declaring that Shere 
Ali was the first among the Afghans to exhibit the vice of 
ingratitude, when we can recollect the history of Dost 
Mahomed and his brothers. Notwithstanding all these con- 
siderations and drawbacks, Ishak and his son Ismail are 
factors not to be omitted from any calculation about the 
future in Afghanistan. 

The remaining characters of political importance in 
Afghanistan are the Ameer’s sons. The eldest, Habibullah, 
who is now fifteen, seems from all accounts to be a youth 
of much intelligence and promise. He is described as a 
good scholar and a bold rider. He has already served in 
several administrative capacities, but latterly he has been 
kept by the Ameer near him at Cabul. It is said, but 
probably without good foundation, that the Ameer is either 
jealous of his reputation or suspicious of his intentions, 
and that he regards him with distrust. Habibullah’s mother 
was a native of Wakhan, and a girl of low origin. The 
Ameer’s dislike of his eldest son, if it exists in fact, becomes 
intelligible if there be any truth in the statement that he 
has a strong preference for the second son, Nasrullah Jan, 
Habibullah’s full brother, and described as a very handsome 
boy of twelve with no marked characteristics ; for Habi- 
bullah must prove the more serious obstacle to his making 
Nasrullah his heir in proportion as his ability and force of 
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character become remarked and known. It would be 
strange if Afghan history so far repeated itself that 
Abdurrahman’s preference for a younger son should entail 
for him in his later years the same trouble as attended Shere 
Ali’s placing Abdullah Jan before Yakoob Khan. The 
Ameer has, however, taken no overt step in the matter, 
and he has just arranged the preliminaries of a mar- 
riage between Habibullah and the daughter of Amir 
Khan of Tajao,a Brigadier-General in the Afghan army. 
None of his sons has been proclaimed heir-apparent, and 
if he has formally put on record a preference for any 
one in particular, it remains the well-kept secret of the 
Rawul Pindi Conference. Abdurrahman has several other 
sons, but the only one of political importance for the present 
is Shamsuddin, the eldest son of the Ameer’s principal wife 
or queen, Bibi Halima. Shamsuddin is only five years of 
age, so that he has not yet had an opportunity of showing 
whether he will take any prominent part or not in the later 
history of the Barukzai family, but in his mother he has 
a powerful advocate and an accomplished intriguer. Bibi 
Halima has most influential connections, being on the 
maternal side grand-daughter of Dost Mahomed, and, ac- 
cording to our ideas, the Ameer’s first cousin. Her mother 
exercised during Shere Ali's time an occult influence and 
a recognized position to which under the present ruler she 
seems to have succeeded. Were Abdurrahman to live ten 
years longer, Shamsuddin might prove through her advo- 
cacy a formidable rival to both Habibullah and Nasrullah. 
This hurried glance at the chief personages of Afghan- 
istan serves a practical purpose in showing the groups into 
which they are divided. There are first of all the Royal 
family of the Ameer and his sons.. Abdurrahman stands 
alone ; he has no brothers to play the rival to him. The 
family dissensions which have marked Afghan history for a 
century cannot recur in his branch of the Barukzai House, 
until his sons have grown up to manhood. The second 
group is composed of Ishak Khan and his son Ismail, who, 
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although protesting the strongest loyalty and attachment to 
the Ameer, are still under the shadow of that ruler’s suspi- 
cion, if not displeasure. It is not easy to say what the 
future relations of these two groups will be. Abdurrah- 
man’s method hitherto has been, when he suspects a man, 
to get rid of him ina summary fashion. Should he carry 
out his proposed tour of inspection along the new boun- 
dary with Russia, the occasion may be seized to put an 
end to his doubts about Ishak’s fidelity, and Ishak, fearing 
the worst, may think it best to place his person in safety by 
a timely flight, although it must confirm the accusations of 
his enemies. There is therefore every reason to fear that 
these two groups must become more pronounced in their 
opposition with the lapse of time ; but nothing short of the 
early death of Abdurrahman can make Ishak an arbiter of 
the destinies of Afghanistan. Abdurrahman’s superiority 
over all the other chiefs and public men of Afghanistan is 
as marked and incontestable as that of Dost Mahomed was 
during the twenty years between his return from his Indian 
confinement and his capture of Herat. 

The third group is composed of the exiles, among whom 
Yakoob, Ayoob, and Moosa Khans are the three of any 
political importance. Of these, Ayoob is the only one who 
threatens any danger, and it must be remembered that his 
reputation rests solely on the battle of Maiwand, which was 
probably gained not by any great generalship on the part 
of the victor, but through a conjunction of unlucky circum- 
stances to the vanquished. However, there is no doubt 
that Ayoob has in his partizans and attendants the nucleus 
of a force with which he might attempt another adventure 


in Afghanistan, and his name might count for something 
with the Durani tribes were there to be a state of confusion 
in the eastern provinces of the kingdom. For the present 
he is kept in safety at Teheran at the expense of the British 
Government ; but whilé he is rendered harmless for a time, 
it should be remembered that he is not effectually removed 
from the scene in which he is supposed to be capable of 
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creating mischief. The Shah is not the surest of custo- 
dians, nor is Teheran a St. Helena. The twelve thousand 
pounds paid annually for the internment of Ayoob would 
have a more certain return if the Shah could be persuaded 
to shift his place of confinement from his capital to one of 
the islands in the Persian Gulf. It would then be possible 
to say that the most formidable of the Afghan pretenders 
had been put out of harm’s way, and also that the British 
Government was getting a definite equivalent for its outlay. 
If the accepted view of Moosa’s capacity be correct, and 
we have had good opportunities of knowing, both at Cabul 
and Teheran, Yakoob’s son can never be more than a 
puppet in the hands of his uncle Ayoob. The Shere Ali 
branch of the Barukzai family is thus reduced to a state ot 
political impotence, and the future fortunes of Afghanistan 
rest entirely in the hands of Abdurrahman and Ishak and 
their children, who represent the Ameers Afzul and Azim, 
the rivals and defeated rivals of Shere Ali in the great 
struggle of twenty years ago. 


DemeEtRIUS BOULGER. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE OCCUPATION 
OF PERIM. 


A sHort time ago I read in a newspaper the following 
paragraph : 

“In 1839 we took Aden, seeing the chances of the Overland route. 
In 1840 the French determined to occupy Perim, just opposite. The 
French ship which was to do it went round Africa and arrived off Aden, 
where the captain went on shore and dined with the British commander. 
In a fatal moment of festivity he revealed the object for which he had 
come ; that very night a ship was sent off to hoist the British flag on 
Perim. In the morning the French frigate went off across the strait and 
found the British flag flying, and a British officer in charge, who intimated 
to him that Perim was already occupied.” 


The article just quoted went on to say: “Such is the 
French story, but there must be many living who can 
verify or deny it.” No doubt there are, but there are very 
few, if any, except myself, who can speak with absolute 
knowledge of all the facts. The principal actor in the 
episode, General Sir W. M. Coghlan, K.C.B., has just 
passed away full of years and honours. He succeeded Sir 
James Outram as Political Resident and Commandant at 
Aden, in 1854, and I was for many years the trusted 
assistant of both these officers. 

It is partly with the object of rescuing my friend’s 
memory from the imputation of having abused the hos- 
pitality of his table to surprise the secrets of an imaginary 
French commander, and partly to correct an important 
page in history, that I venture to record the “ True Story 
of the Occupation of Perim,” based partly on public records, 
but more especially on semi-official documents, to which 
we only have had access during the past quarter of a 
century. 


There is no act of our administration to which we have 
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looked back with greater satisfaction than the occupation of 
this islet, which stands like a sentinel at the mouth of the 
Red Sea; a mere barren rock, it is true, but one which 
possesses the singular value of being so distinctly in its 
cight place, that we cannot contemplate with equanimity 
the possibility of its being in any hands but our own. To 
us its importance can hardly be exaggerated, but in our 
hands it is no menace to any other nation; it is hardly 
tenable as a military position; it is not in any sense a bolt 
or key to the Red Sea, which it no more dominates than 
Gibraltar does the Mediterranean, but both help to keep 
epen England's highway to the East; while, in our pos- 
session, they are out of harm’s way, and they are, in times 
of peace at least, serviceable to merchant vessels under all 
flags and of all nations. 

No doubt there is a grain of truth in all the fiction 
current about Perim. The hope entertained by France 
of being able to found a great colonial empire such as 
that now possessed by England is as old as Colbert, and 
though it slumbered for many generations previous to its 
recent revival, it was never for a moment dismissed. 
French agents, official and unofficial, were always travelling 
about the East in search of strategical positions and con- 
venient coaling stations, but their reports and recom- 
mendations rarely got beyond the cartons of the’ ministers 
to whom they were addressed ; the favourable opportunity 
was always neglected, and sometimes we stepped in and 
acted, while our neighbours were considering the advisa- 
bility of action. The consequence is that while we have 
a continuous chain of stations between England and the 
remotest part of our Eastern and Australian possessions, 
France has hardly a single point between Algeria and 
Tonkin where her vessels could coal in time of war. 

Some of my readers may remember the dramatic 
career of the two brothers Lambert: the elder, domiciled 
at Mauritius, attained great ascendency in the councils of 
Radama II., King of Madagascar ; he obtained considerable 
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concessions from him, and was created Duc d’Emirne. 
The younger brother, Henri Lambert, came to Aden 
to engage “free labourers” for the Mauritius; but this 
bore so close a resemblance to slave trade in disguise that 
we did not greatly favour it, and after the first experiment 
had been tried, it was not repeated. Monsieur Henri 
Lambert, however, remained at Aden, where he was sub- 
sequently appointed French Vice-Consul; he spent .much 
of his time in visiting the various ports on the Arabian 
and African coasts ; he entered into commercial and political 
relations with Bou Bekr, the Dunkali chief of Tadjourra, 
and on one of his voyages his boat ran ashore on the 
Massah islands, and he lost his life, not without strong 
suspicion of foul play on the part of Shermarki Ali, the 
Somali governor of Zaila. 

The magnificent work of Monsieur de Lesseps had not 
yet been commenced, and Englishmen generally were 
incredulous of its being brought to a successful termination ; 
but there was no such doubt in France, and Monsieur 
Lambert did not conceal his opinion that his government 
would probably occupy Perim, so as to command the 
entrance to the Red Sea, in the event of the canal being 
constructed. Whether he really had any authority for 
making such a statement is more than doubtful, but the 
knowledge that he advocated this course no doubt stimu- 
lated our activity in the matter. 

The first suggestion, however, regarding the occupation 
of Perim had been made by Lord Elphinstone, Governor 
of Bombay ; in a private letter to General (then Brigadier) 
Coghlan, dated November 2, 1855, he thus wrote: “I am 
not sure that you will have returned to Aden from Howr 
and the Kooria Mooria islands ; the latter may become an 
important station if the electric telegraph is made to India. 
There is an island in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb which 
would be necessary as a point in the line of the telegraph, 
and which, I think, we should do well to get possession of ; 
this is Perim.” 
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The island was not, however, found necessary for tele- 
graphic purposes, and the suggestion was not then carried 
out. In the following year Brigadier Coghlan himself 
urged the step very strongly, partly on account of M. 
Lambert's movements before mentioned, partly as a means 
of stopping the slave trade, and partly and chiefly because 
steam communication between India and England had so 
greatly increased,* that it became necessary to facilitate as 
much as possible the dangerous navigation of the Red Sea. 
The Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb presented the most serious 
obstacle. Vessels could only pass this narrow channel in 
safety by daylight, and much delay was caused by the 
necessity of so timing the departure of the steamers from 
Suez and Aden that they should not arrive at the straits 
during the night. It was considered that a lighthouse on 
Perim would facilitate the passage of the straits, and it was 
hoped that the Viceroy of Egypt would follow our example, 
which, indeed, he did, and erect lights on other dangerous 
points in the vicinity of his own territory. 

Lord Elphinstone wrote to Brigadier Coghlan on the 
16th of March, 1856: “I have taken up the subject of 
Perim, which is brought in, in one of your letters about the 
slave trade ; I hope that the Home Government may move 
in the matter.” Again, on the 3rd of October he wrote : 
“Your report on Perim is a most interesting one, and I have 
sent it home by this mail to the Secret Committee, with a 
very strong recommendation that we may be allowed to 
occupy the island, which, in the event of the ship canal being 
cut through the Isthmus of Suez, must become a place of 
very great importance.” 

The matter was not again allowed to drop; Lieutenant 
Lamb, I.N., was sent to make an accurate survey of the 
island ; he reported that the harbour was large enough for 
forty sail of ships, with plenty of water, seven fathoms near 


* We had then on the station a vessel of the Indian navy, the Zady 
Canning, the copper boilers of which, once in the Hugh Lindsay, were the 
first that had ever entered the Red Sea ! 
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the shore, and excellent bottom. Brigadier Coghlan, with 
reference to M. Lambert’s movements, reported to Lord 
Elphinstone: “There is no doubt that the French are 
looking out for a convenient settlement in this neighbour- 
hood ; indeed, I suspect that a French gentleman, now in 
Aden, has for some months been engaged in an examination 
of the adjacent ports on behalf of the French Government.” 

In December, 1856, the necessary authority reached 
Aden. Lord Elphinstone, writing on the 17th of that 
month, says: “ You will receive by this mail a copy of the 
Secret Committee’s dispatch on the subject of Perim, from 
which you will learn that we have been directed to occupy 
the island, and that it is the intention of Her Majesty's 
Government that a lighthouse should be built there.” 

As the island had been already taken possession of in 
the name of the East India Company in 1799, it was con- 
sidered as a part of the dependencies of India, and no 
formality of any kind was thought necessary; but Lord 
Elphinstone added : 


“We must not run the risk of what has taken place at the Kooria Mooria 
Islands ;* this island must not be left without a small vessel for the pro- 
tection of the small party which you will send to occupy it. It occurs to 
me that it will be as well to send Lieutenant Playfair with Lieutenant Greig, 
who is, I believe, the officer of engineers whom General Waddington pro- 
poses to send to Perim. It is exceedingly important that we should make 
no mistake at first, and Lieutenant Playfair’s prudence and knowledge of 
the Arabs would probably prevent or overcome any difficulty which they 
might create to our peaceable occupation. Remember that Perim is 
only to be an outpost; we do not think of making a Cronstadt in the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb; all we want is to prevent any other nation from 
making one.” 


Brigadier Coghlan replied on the 25th December, 1856 : 


““ No time shall be lost in carrying out the order for the occupation of 
Perim ; the garrison will consist of Lieutenant Greig and thirty sappers. 
Lieutenant Playfair will accompany the party. In the first instance he must 
proceed to Mokha for the purpose of arranging with Abd-er-Rasool, a very 
useful person who resides there. I have no doubt that Lieutenant Play- 
fair will manage to provide for the supply of water and fresh provisions.” 





* The party occupied in collecting guano there were forcibly expelled 
by the Arabs of the mainland. 
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Perim is not without a little history of its own, both 
ancient and modern. Its native name is J/ayoon, and its 
ancient, according to the author of the Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean Sea, is the /sland of Diodorus. Its importance as 
a strategical position was early recognized, and it was here 
that the Persian army, dispatched by Kesra Anowshirwan, 
for the purpose of recovering Yemen from the Abyssinians, 
commenced its operations. 

This force was embarked in about a.p. 573, on board 
eight vessels, and sailed from the Persian Gulf for Yemen. 
Two of the ships foundered, but the remaining six reached 
Aden in safety, whence they proceeded to Mayoon. 
Masaoodie says : 

“ At Mayoon a thousand warriors landed armed with shields, 
They were of the race of Sassan and Mahrejan ; 


They came to expel the blacks from Yemen, 
Guided by a Prince of the race of Dhoo Jadan.” 


But Perim, though frequently visited by the early Portu- 
guese navigators and by pirates, was never occupied by any 
other nation than the British. During the war between 
England and France, at the close of the last century, it was 
found necessary to occupy it as one of the measures in reply 
to Napoleon's expedition to Egypt, and a force of four 
hundred men was dispatched thither from Bombay, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Murray, assisted by a squadron from the 
Cape of Good Hope under Commodore Blanket ; and the 
island was taken possession of in the name of the East 
India Company, with the usual formalities. 

Colonel Murray’s force remained here only a few 
months ; the difficulty of obtaining provisions for so many 
men induced him to remove to Aden, where he remained, 
with the full consent of the chief of that place, till the 
change of monsoon permitted him to return to Bombay. 

Yemen, to which this island may be said to belong geo- 
graphically, was then governed by the Imam of Sania, an 


independent sovereign, and the descendant of a long line of 
chiefs. The Turks had no footing whatever in Arabia 
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Felix, and none in any other part of the country, save in 
the northern portion of the Hedjaz, in the vicinity of the 
Holy Cities; and it was not till after the occupation of 
Aden by the English that they obtained possession of 
any part of Yemen, or even claimed to possess suzerainty 


over it. 
At the commencement of the war in Egypt the Sublime 


Porte addressed a communication to the court of Sanaa, 
informing the latter government that the English were 
about to take up arms in its behalf, for the purpose of 
expelling the French from Egypt, and begged that every 
assistance in the power of the Imam might be rendered to 
them. The latter at once acceded to this request, granted 
permission for the establishment of a depdt at Mokha, the 
chief maritime town in his dominions, then a very important 
commercial factory ; and during all the time that the force 
remained at Perim, it was as regularly supplied with pro- 
visions thence, as the state of the weather permitted. 

No opposition or remonstrance of any kind was raised 
to our occupation; our title to it had been acquired in 
accordance with a well-established maxim of international 
law : that an uninhabited island, not belonging to, or claimed 
by any Power, may be taken possession of by any recognized 
government. 

When the news of our reoccupation of Perim, in 1856, 
reached France, the press was exceedingly indignant at what 
we had done, and an outcry took place which at one time 
threatened to interrupt the good relations between the two 
countries ; but there never was the least foundation for say- 
ing that we had appropriated what did not belong to us, 
as we had merely reoccupied a possession, our right to 
which we had never abandoned. A little temporary irrita- 
tion was natural enough, and was easily excusable. The 
French had hoped to obtain possession of it themselves, 
and they must have felt that it was entirely owing to 
their own want of promptitude that we anticipated them. 
What would have resulted had they actually hoisted their 
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flag there, it is not easy to foresee; they seemed to have 
no knowledge or recollection of our prior claim. 

The fortifications of Perim have often been described in 
detail ; the fact is, that there never was the slightest inten- 
tion of building any, save a small work surrounding the light- 
house, to protect it from a coup de main on the part of the 
Arabs. The island can never, of itself, be a bar to vessels 
passing the straits ; the smaller strait, indeed, it might com- 
mand, as the width is only a mile and a half, but the dis- 
tance from the island to the African coast is eleven miles ; 
and this passage, therefore, is beyond the reach of artillery. 
The great value of the island, however, is its deep and 
capacious harbour, which is about one and a half miles in 
length, and from four to six fathoms in depth in the best 
anchorages. The littoral of the island, following all the 
windings of its bays and creeks, does not fall much short of 
thirty miles. : 

The formation is volcanic; and when we first landed 
there it appeared to be in much the same condition as it 
was when first created. A few vestiges of Colonel Murray's 
occupation were visible—rude stone huts, a broken reser- 
voir, a few graves—but they were all crowded into a very 
limited space. The rest of the island was as if it had never 
been pressed by the foot of man. It consists of long, low, 
and gradually sloping ranges of hills surrounding the har- 
bour. These had formerly been intersected by bays and 
indentures, which, in the course of time, had been filled in 
with broken coral and sand, and had thus been converted 
into low plains, partly covered with statice, or sea-lavender, 
salsola, wild mignonette, and other plants which flourish in 
salt and sandy ground. These plains occupy about one- 
half of the island, and occur principally on the north side. 
The surface of the hills was covered with a layer of loose 
boulders of lava, resembling a rude pavement, which made 
walking both difficult and painful. The highest point of 
the island is 245 feet above the level of the sea. 

After a short stay at Perim I proceeded to Mokha, a city 
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which rose into importance by the discovery of coffee about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. In the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the English, French, and Dutch 
East India Companies carried on an active trade with it, 
which continued till Aden became a British possession. 
Now it is in an utterly ruinous condition, and presents a 
picture of the most hopeless desolation. The ruin of 
Mokha has, of course, been caused by the rising prosperity 
of Aden. Under the most favourable circumstances two 
trading ports could hardly exist in such close proximity ; 
but this becomes an impossibility when in the one there 
are bad anchorage and heavy customs dues, as well as the 
worst features of Turkish misrule; while the other has 
a capacious harbour and a free port, under the protection 
which only the British Government can afford in Arabia. 
Mokha has, in fact, sunk into the insignificance from which 
Sheikh Shaduli and the discovery of coffee raised it. 

I found that there was no assistance to be looked for 
from the Turkish officials, who, even if they had beem 
willing to render it, were powerless beyond the walls of 
their towns. I was fortunate in making the acquaintance of 
the chiefs of the Hakami tribe, one of whom, Sheikh Ali 
Thabet Dorain, accompanied me to Bab-el-Mandeb. He 
was essentially a Bedouin patriarch, possessing large flocks 
and herds, but with no fixed habitation. He cordially 
hated the Turks, and could never be induced to trust him- 
self within the walls of Mokha. He appeared extremely 
avaricious, and by no means a person in whom it would be 
wise to place unbounded confidence. He met me outside 
the city, among the pleasant date-groves which are used as. 
summer retreats by the few residents who remain, and 
then, having mounted our camels, we rode along the dreary 
and arid plain which intervenes between Mokha and the 
straits. 

The sea face of Bab-el-Mandeb is formed by a chain of 
hills running from the tomb of Sheikh Saeed, inside the 
straits, to a little distance outside of them. Behind, and 
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parallel to it, is another range, distant about two miles and 
a half from the sea. The intervening space is a large plain 
lying N.E. and S.W., open to the sea at those points, and 
consequently fully exposed to the violence of the prevailing 
winds. This plain, to a depth of several feet, is composed 
of coarse gravel, so hard that the foot leaves no impression 
on it; but rain percolates easily through, and an abundant 
supply of water is obtainable at a depth of about twelve 
feet from the surface. This water would always be avail- 
able for the supply of Perim, should any accident happen 
to the condensing engines on which it usually depends. 

The Arabs of this district were most friendly to Colonel 
Murray’s force, and did all in their power to supply it; 
without their help it could not have got onatall. They 
expressed themselves equally willing to assist us on the 
present occasion. Not far from the watering-place called 
Toorbeh are the ruins of an ancient city, probably those of 
Okelts, mentioned by the author of the Periplus. Only a 
few foundations are now visible; it is probable that this 
town, like Mokha at the present time, was ruined when 
Aden became the emporium of the Indian trade during the 
reign of Claudius. 

In 1869, when the Suez Canal had been successfully 
accomplished, the French thought that a settlement in this 
locality would be the next best thing to the possession of 
Perim. A company of Marseilles merchants obtained a 
cession of it from my friend Sheikh Ali Thabet, and the 
scheme was announced in the most hopeful terms. It was 
to produce inexhaustible riches for French commerce and 
an opening for its industrial products. It would prove a 


centre of operations for its colonies in the East, as well as 
in India and China; a barrier and counterpoise to British 
influence ; the key of the Suez Canal, of the Red Sea, and 
of the Indian Ocean ; in short, a great stroke of fortune for 
France and a pacific conquest promising a splendid future. 
In addition to this, the territory, extending to six hours’ 
march in every direction, was said to contain everything 
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necessary for the development of a great settlement ; a forest 
of dry wood existed in the neighbourhood, and even coal 
was observed over a surface of more than a mile in extent. 
“Et malgré le peu de valeur des échantillons recueillis a la 
surface, il est permis d’espérer que les couches inférieures 
recelent des dépéts d’essences plus riches.” 

Hope indeed told a flattering tale; the place had not 
a single element of success except its water supply.’ The 
Imperial Government refused to grant funds for the 
creation of a port, though it promised “un appui sym- 
pathique a tout sujet Francais qui entreprendrait de 
réaliser, par la formation d’un etablissement commercial a 
Babelmandeb, les avantages qui lui étaient signalés.” Very 
soon the project sank into oblivion, but it was succeeded 
by another, the creation of a settlement at Obokh, on the 
opposite coast of Africa, just outside the straits. It is said 
that Monsieur Lambert had obtained, previous to his death, 
a cession of this place from the Dunkali tribe, who inhabit 
the neighbourhood of Tadjourra. The locality is hardly 
better than Bab-el-Mandeb; it has, indeed, fairly good 
anchorage, protected by extensive reefs, but no natural 
harbour. The country round is entirely pastoral ; supplies 
of animal food are abundant, but for everything else it must 
draw its supplies from Aden or Europe. 

It is said that Tadjourra has also passed under French 
sway, or protection, so that between the two places they 
may hope to reap any advantage that is obtainable from 
the commerce of Shoa and Ankobar, a country associated 
by some with the name of the once famous Prester John ; 
but in my time the only articles of export were Galla slave 
girls. 


It was pointed out when Perim was first occupied that 
should the Suez Canal really be executed, the harbour of 
Aden would no longer suffice to contain all the vessels that 
would pass down the Red Sea, and that the accommodation 
on shore there would not be enough for commercial 
purposes, or for the stowage of coal; therefore our mer- 
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cantile interests alone would require the relief that Perim 
might be expected to afford. This prevision has been fully 
realized. A company has been formed at Liverpool for the 
purpose of utilizing the great natural advantages of Perim, 
and the actual formation of the coaling station took place 
in March, 1883. The Government has granted a con- 
siderable extent of ground on the north side of the island, 
including half the harbour frontage, at a merely nominal 
rent. Stores, tanks, condensers, &c., have been con- 
structed, and a telegraphic station has been established. 
Vessels coaling at Perim save a good many miles of extra 
steaming, beside the port dues and pilotage charged at 
Aden. The company can thus hardly fail to succeed in its 
enterprise, and the Government will secure, without any 
cost to the State, a station where the largest ironclads can 
replenish their stock of coal and provisions, and which may 
one day prove of immense service to our navy. 


R. L. PLayrarr. 
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THE AFGHAN CONQUEST OF PERSIA. 


In the year 1709 the Afghans, under the leadership of a 
Ghilzai chief named Mir Vais, rebelled against the Persians 
and drove them out of Candahar, which had been in the 
possession of the latter from the reign of Shah Abbas. 
The Ghilzai Afghans successfully maintained their in- 
dependence against all the Persian attempts to recover 
what they had lost, and in 1721 Shah Mahmud, son of 
Mir Vais, invaded Persia. His expedition met with un- 
expected success, and for seven or eight years the Afghans 
were masters of the greater part of that kingdom. This 
conquest has been briefly described by Sir John Malcolm 
in his “ History of Persia,” and by Jonas Hanway in his 
interesting ‘“ Travels,” and by many other writers who 
have taken their facts from those two authorities; but the 
graphic contemporary letters written by the English agent 
and factors resident at Isphahan seem to have been 
allowed to pass unnoticed by the earlier as well as the 
more recent writers. These documents are contained in 
the Gombroon papers of the India Office Records, and 
we are indebted to the kindness and courtesy of Mr. J. A. 
Godley, the Under-Secretary of State, for the permission to 
publish in our pages those extracts from them which relate 
to the Afghan invasion and conquest of Persia. Most 
of the letters were written, as will be seen, from Isphahan,* 
but some are from Gombroon, which was the head factory 
in Persia until it was withdrawn in 1763. We have 
preserved the original spelling, always peculiar and often 
inconsistent as it is. 


* These should be compared with the narrative of Krusinski, who was 
at Isphahan during the siege. 
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The first letter is from Isphahan, or Spahaun, as it is 
spelt, and dated 6th July, 1722: 

“The unexpected continuance of these troubles has 
given us great uneasiness in regard to the tragical end 
we have reason to fear wiil befall us, as well as the intire 
loss of your estate and trade in this place. The scarcity of 
all sorts of provisions has raised them to an incredible 
price—bread and flower, which used to be at two shakees 
and four goz, being now sold for fifty shakees ; the Maund 
Shaw rice, sixty-five; barley, twenty-four; wheat, fourty- 
two; butter, one hundred and seventy; mutton, forty- 
eight ; beef, fourty—insomuch that it has almost exhausted 
our cash. The stores we laid in upon the first coming 
of the enemy were sufficient for three months, much longer 
date than it was thought this affair would last. But that 
being expended, and we still besieged, not only we, but all 
our European neighbours and the city also, are deceived, 
who in such a concourse of accidents as they may have 
seen before never could have imagined the crown of 
Persia would have been so easily sacrificed and fall by 
the hand of five thousand of its own subjects after the 
many glorious wars it has maintained against the for- 
midable Turk. We have several times consulted the 
most necessary and prudent measures to be taken in this 
exigency, and were unanimous that retreating to Shyrash 
or elsewhere to wait till the storm was dispelled was both 
for your Honours’ interests and our security ; for thereby 
we should be able to retrench the excessive disburstments 
now unavoidable ; to whah end we applyed to the Atha- 
madoulett for license to quit the factory for the reasons 
now specified to your Honours, but were positively denyed ; 
so that when the city falls, which we think, as matters are, 
is hardly a supposition, we shall have the favour to be the 
last destroyed and crushed in the ruines of this monarchy.” 

The second letter, dated 20th October, 1722, continues 
the tale : 

“Our last advices informed your Honours of the con- 
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dition of this city under the calamitys of a raging famine 
and terrible enemy at its gates; the succeeding particulars 
are too numerous to permit us to relate now; but the 
following will be sufficient to demonstrate how great a 
convulsion all-in general have endured from the continuance 
thereof. Thousands have perished in the streets and 
houses, and many, after they had submitted to unspeakable 
necessitys, unnaturally devoured their own children, till at 
last human flesh was exposed to sale severall times in the 
publick shops of the city. Multitudes who attempted to 
fly from famine were caught and destroyed by the enemy’s 
sword, insomuch that all the circumjacent gardens are 
spread with carkasses as barbarous trophies ; nor was there 
mercy shewn to any who fell in their hands, but all carryd 
to slaughter. This bloody scene continued till the be- 
ginning of this month, when, all hopes of succours being 
givn over, and the greatest part of the city either dead 
or deserted, a treaty was set on foot in order to obtain 
peace; but whether the articles were not advantageous 
enough, or so acceptable as the possession of the crown, the 
congress was very short, and the terms arrogant and 
positive, which required the king * to ride to the enemy’s 
camp and there trust to his will and pleasure for the con- 
ditions of his life and crown. They were compelled to 
yield to this imperious and hard demand, and on the 12th 
inst., in the morning, the mighty Persian monarch mounted 
at his palace gate, and, without the least pompt or regal 
ornaments, dress’d like a desponding and miserable man, 
from whence he was attended with so melancholly a retinue 
as made it appear a solemn obsequies to his crown and 
Majesty. And so it proved, for upon his approaching the 
person of the conqueror in his camp, he drew the plume 
of feathers (the ensign of Royalty used by the kings of 
Persia) out of his breast and fixed it on Mahmud’s head, 
calling him his son and king. The same night his Atha- 
madoulet entered the city with three thousand men and 


* “Hoosein Shah. 
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took possession of the palace; to whom we paid a visit 
early the next morning, and were very graciously received, 
and had full assurances of all the encouragement to our 
affairs we could desire. On the 14th following the new 
king made a triumphal entry (the royall prisoner attending 
it). Wewent to meet him, and paid our respect in the usual 
manner, and were recommended to his notice as the 
English merchants come to pay him a compliment. We 
expect shortly to be called to Magelless, and there (by the 
interest and favour we have in his Athamadoulet) we hope 
to have a favourable reception.” 

Two days later, on the 22nd October, they added the 
following postscript : 

“As we were secured from the outrage and violence of 
the soldiers at their first entring the city, we must own it 
to be entirely owing to the constant intercession of Choja 
Marcor, who has been so active in using his interest in all 
points relating to the company’s affairs, and so much 
influences their councils, that we have thanked him in our 
honourable masters’ name for what he has already done, and 
we are satisfied we shall find him a powerful and sincere 
advocate in all cases and requests we make. Our linguist 
has exerted himself, and upon the certainty of the city’s 
falling we sent him to Julpha to joyn Choja Marcor and 
assist him in the trouble we had put on his hands of 
soliciting the favourite officers and gaining their promises 
of good-will to us. Herein he has done very good service, 
likewise for which we promised to recommend him to your 
honourable notice. Mr. Cesar Devaux and John Myngs, 
rashly endeavouring to make their escape on the day the 
old king surrendered himself, are not returned; but by the 
accounts we have, and the cloaths of the latter having been 
seen on the back of an Ophgoon, we suppose they are 
cut off.” 

The next letter which has been preserved is dated 
Spahaun, 30th November, 1722: 

“We have just reason to believe your Honours are 
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anxious for the affairs of our honourable employers in this 
kingdom under the state our last address represented them 
to be in, and, impatient for further advices, to know the ishue 
of that storm which threatned so generall a wreck. We 
should have been glad to post couriers, had it been in our 
power, with constant intelligence, as we are sensible it 
would have alleviated the concern your Honours must 
conceive at so terrible a revolution, which has involved 
all sorts and conditions, and associated the whole body of 
this city into the terms of a dreadfull uncertainty; and as we 
cannot be sufficiently guarded against so unequal a power, 
or so judicious and prudent in our conduct as not to want 
advice and help, we very much lament the loss of your 
honourable packet for us, which fell into the Oftgoon’s 
hands, and left us destitute of that succour we could not but 
hope for, in your directions for our future management. 
The same fate attended the letters from Bunder. In five 
months, not hearing or receiving any notice of the condition 
of that factory, however, we assure your Honours, under 
these disappointments, the hazards and amazing accidents 
we have plowed through, we have been actuated by the 
most sincere care and regard for the charge entrusted to our 
hands, and viewed each mischief with as much grief as men 
could be affected with, who were unfortunately plunged into 
troubles too great a match for their capacity to calm, and 
came with too sudden a violence to be shund. A matter so 
surprising in its infancy, bold and successful in all its 
endeavours and attempts, seems to have had not only a 
Divine impulse to enliven the enterprise, but the favourable 
hand of Providence to guide and direct that continued 
succession of victory and conquest attending it of which we 
shall enlarge under the proper head.” . . .° 

“We have represented, your Honours, the melancholly 
condition of this city under a tedious seige, during which 
the sword and famine seemed to be the arbiters of our fate, 
and threatened nothing less to those in the highest posts. 
Even the monarch himself was reduced to the receiving 
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camell’s flesh at his table: but to show how lamentable the 
latter rag’d, we assure your Honour that human flesh 
has been dressed and sold in Buzzars, and the living been 
often seen round a carkass and tear off the dead flesh 
with their teeth till they had satisfy’d themselves. So 
horrid a circumstance will convince your Honours we have 
endured our share, and severely felt the hardships of so 
prodigious a dearth, against which extremity we could not 
so well provide (as no human reason would have suggested 
a conquest by a handfull of men, or a vast monarch be 
caged eight months, and not one of his provinces come to 
his relief); but we found ourselves necessitated, by a 
prospect of a continuance of a seige, to buy in what stores 
we could, that we might save ourselves from perishing in 
the factory, as thousands were in every part of the city; and 
thank God we have escaped by a timely precaution, but a 
vast expence of cash, for which we cannot tax our conduct 
with imprudence, either by excess or wast, and we hope 
no one who hears our condition will want humanity enough 
to approve the purchase of our lives on the terms we 
submitted to. We thought it our duty to keep firm to the 
interest of our masters, notwithstanding the calamitys we 
knew would surely ensue, which, if we had at first rejected 
by desertings and quitting the factory, we should have. 
ensured our lives and got sanctuary; yet we could not have- 
obliterated the disgrace and ignominy attending such a 
proceeding by any future acts whatever, and altho’ we are 
the men who have put our honourable masters to that 
expence, and now, unfortunately, see no probability of 
reimbursing so extraordinary a loss, yet we cannot say we 
dreaded the storm beyond the hazard of their displeasure, 
or that we did not repine at all the misfortunes attending us 
in particular, that it should be our lot to be concerned in the 
management of their affairs here, when so great a revolution 
was brooding and effected. We assure your Honours that 
tis with a dutifull sympathy we regret their suffering, and, 
as honesty, zeal, and integrity have engaged our utmost 
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service for them, we hope we shall not be esteemed 
unprofitable servants for shewing it in the worst of times. 
We are now to proceed in the account of the state of this 
kingdom under a new monarch, under which we shall couch 
all important transactions, and referr your Honour to a diary 
we shall transmit after we have been at Mageless, for all 
casual matters and reports. We advised in our last the 
promises we received from Amaan Woolaaw, the Vizier, 
whose interest we are happily settled in, tho’ there is 
another favourite who is a villain of the first magnitude, 
subtle, haughty, and tyrannical in his temper, join’d to an 
invincible thirst to all degrees of persecutions that are vile 
and cruel. We have been to pay him a visit, and received 
abundance of outward civility; we were scarce return’d to 
the factory, but he gave us reason to find the viper’s 
promises like the previous tears of the crocodile—a sort of 
grace before mischieff, the occasion of which was the 
Armenians, who had our bonds for several sums borrowed 
of them to lend the late Government (of which we have 
fully spoke in ours of the 6th February), were so often beat 
for mony, that they surrender’d those bonds to the 
Oftgoons, who came roring into our factory, and demanding 
the mony in a furious manner, beating our linguist and 
all our servants they met, and, drawing their swords, 
came to the door of the agent’s apartments. God knows 
how. far their frantick heat might have carried ‘em, had 
not Chojah Mercor very critically come into the factory, 
whose interest among them was so considerable, that he 
silencd ‘em for that time; but as we were out of cash, 
and under the power of so bad a genius, who delights 
in distressing all he can, it made us endeavour to raise 
sufficient sums ready to clear all demands might come upon 
us from him. Accordingly we were supply’d by the Dutch 
and Banians, when, as they were produced, we clear’d them 
and believ’d ourselves out of his clutches. We hope your 
Honours will think this usage an absolute necessity for our 
drawing on Gombroon, for the sums taken up by us, and for 
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the amount of some other bills standing out which we took 
up, to prevent their falling in the like manner into his 
hands, as also for one bill drawn on Surat, for four hundred 
tomands at twenty-four rupees the tomand, which, consider- 
ing the times, and that the Armenians in custody offer’d 
thirty, we esteem no high rate, since on no other condition 
we could save our persons from the violence of these people, 
who have cut off the heads of three of the most consider- 
able Armenians in Julpha, without giving any reason or 
charging them with any crime but not having any mony 
enough ready to buy their lives. On the 18th ultimo five * 
of the European soldiers deserted, and went to Mahmud 
Nashon’s house to list in the king’s service, where they were 
quickly accepted. A few days after they sent in extravagant 
bills for mony they pretended was due, which were brought 
us with a peremptory message to pay them directly and 
deliver up all their necessarys, notwithstanding they had 
without reason run away and carry’d off severall of the com- 
pany’s arms; but it was to no purpose to plead, and too 
dangerous for us to think of resisting. Wherefore, as the 
only expedient left, we made our application to the late 
Athamadoulet, who is continued in that post by this king, 
and beg’d, as he had always been our patron and took 
care of us, he would not desert our cause now, especially 
as were so much aggriev'd by Mahmud Nashon, and us’d 
after a very different manner than when under his pro- 
tection. He told us he was pleas’d we apply’d to him, that he 
would still be our advocate, and had reputation and interest 
enough with the king to get his order to take our business 
into his management alone, when we might rely on him for 
his particular regard and favour. 

“ Sometime before this visit to the Athamadoulet, Aman 
Noolah Caun marched out of the city with an army of about 
five thousand men against the prince, | who, joined by a great 


* Their subsequent fate cannot be traced. 
+ Tamasp, for a short time Shah in fact as in name, but murdered by 
his general, Nadir Shah. 
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many Georgians and other nations, is now reported to have 
thirty thousand men, and, marching to this city. According to 
the custom here, we sent our linguist to desire he would 
permit us to come and take our leave, which he granted; 
and being to begin his march the next morning, we went 
very early, but found he was gone about half an hour. 
However, we rode on, and at about a league’s distance 
overtook him, where he received us at head of his troops, 
and told us he esteemed it a piece of civility in us to come 
and see him before his expedition, that he had wrote the 
king that morning a letter in our favour, and to the 
Cooleragossy. As to our business, he said he had given a 
particular recommendation thereof to the Athamadoulet. 
We returned him thanks, wishing him a glorious ishue of his 
design, and desired leave to go; but he asked us to ride along 
with him a little way and view his army, permitting us to go 
even with him all the while, and, upon his granting us 
liberty, we again wish’d him success and returned to the 
factory. ... 

“Mr. Isaack Houssay, after having been detain’d by 


illness and the sudden approach of the present troublcs, at | 


last, by our request to Amaan Noolah Caun, got leave to 
go to take his station at Bunder ; accordingly he set out 
the 23rd ultimo, and, we hear, reach’d Shyrash in seven 
days. As soon as we can get leave we design to send 
Captain Smith and the soldiers, that we may lighten the 
heavy expence we are at now by having so many com- 
pany’s servants her together. Charles Savage we design’d 
to send, agreable to our former resolutions, but by his habi- 
tual propensity to wickedness he got beyond the reach of 
shame or reflection to fear any thing, and on the 26th run 
away from the factory, and has taken shelter in Lootfally 
Caun’s house. We shall endeavour to get both him * and 
the soldiers back to prevent the odium that will hereafter 
attend such a rash action, not that they are otherwise signi- 
ficant enough to be asked for. We have already advised 
* These papers throw no light on his fate. 
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your Honour of the ill fate of Messrs. Myngs and Devaux 
who (allthough untimely) yet rashly lost their lives.” 

The following letter dated Spahaun, June 20, 1723, is 
the fourth of the series, and although much of it is re- 
petition we give it in its entirety. 

‘Since our last addresses to your Honours of the 20th 
of June and 6th of July, 1722, we have often attempted to 
remit your Honours’ advices of the severall changes of 
affairs in this kingdome, which, during the terrible and 
unheard-of convulsions, it has sufford by the Ophgoon 
invasion, have been various; but by the long continuance 
of so close a seige, and the many impediments on the roads, 
we could not prevail on any one to undertake the journey 
to Alleppo till this time, which is the reason of our having 
been thus long silent. But having now an opportunity we 
presume to lay before your Honoursa brief narrative of such 
occurrences as have intervened between our last to this 
date, intermixing therewith what advices we have received 
from: India and Gombroon in the order you have been 
pleased to direct they shall be ranged. But we beg leave 
to premise that so surprizing and almost incredible a change 
in the Persian States has consequently obliged us often to 
alter Our measures and designs as well as our opinions of 
the parts then acted, which may probably set our sequent 
relation in a light a little confused, tho’ we have all along 
set down the matters of fact in time as they occurr’d ; and 
we hope the manner in which they are related, tho’ plain, 
will not be disapproved.” 

‘Our last advices inform’d your Honours of the melan- 
cholly condition this city was then reduced to by the terrible 
famine within, anda barbarous enemy at the gates ; to what 
a degree the one afterwards raged, and what incredible 
cruelties the others were guilty of, together with what else 
has since occur’d, is the subject matters of this head, and 
will sufficiently demonstrate how great a convulsion all in 
generall have endured. Provissions of all sorts grew in- 
credibly dear—rice and flower being sold for three anda 
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half to four tomands, and maund shaw, sugar, and sugar 
candy at six tomands, beef two tomands and half, horse 
and camels’ flesh at three hundred and sixty shahees the 
maund, by which your Honours will conclude our expences 
must run excessively high considering the number of cove- 
nant servants and soldiers then here, tho’ we assure your 
Honours we allowed ourselves no more than was absolutely 
necessary for sustaining life, and, in order to reduce our 
expences as much as possible (when we found there was no 
probabillity of saving ourselves by flight), sold all our 
horses but two; and tho we strugled with numerous 
hardships we thank God we escaped much better than ye 
greatest part of the city, tho’ at a vast expence ; and we 
flatter ourselves your Honours will not disapprove of our 
purchasing our lives on such terms when thousands 
perish’d daily in the streets and houses, and many, after 
they had submitted to unspeakable hardships, unnaturally 
devour'd their own children ; and at last humane flesh was 
frequently exposed to sale in the publick bazars, and the 
living seen satisfying their hunger on dead carkasses. Mul- 
titudes who attempted to fly were caught and kill’d; no 
mercy was shown to any, but all carried to slaughter who 
fell into their hands. This bloody scene continued till the 
beginning of October, when, all hopes being over of any 
succours coming to ye assistance of this unfortunate king, 
and the soldiers in the fortifications much fitter for a 
hospitall than defence of the city, a treaty was set on foot 
in order to obtain a peace. But the rebells, flush’d with 
success, would accept of no other conditions than that the 
late king in person should ride to the enemy’s camp, and 
submit himself to the conqueror’s will. These terms, tho’ 
very hard and imperious, was this desponding prince com- 
pelled to yield to; and, accordingly, the 12th of that month, 
in the morning, this once mighty monarch mounted at his 
pallace gate without the least pomp or regall ornaments, 
attended with so small a body of men as made it appear a 
solemn obsiquies to his grandure and reign. And so it 
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proved ; for at his approaching the person of the conqueror 
in his apartment, he took the plume of feathers (which is 
the ensign of Royalty) out of his breast and placed it on Shaw 
Mahmud'’s head, calling him his son and king. The same 
night Ama Noolah Cawn, the new Vizier, enter’d the city 
with about 3000 men and took possession of the pallace, 
to whom early the next morning we paid a visit, and were 
very graciously rec’d, and full assurances given us of protec- 
tion, and all the encouragement to our affairs we could 
desire. But this, to our cost, we have since found to be 
only words, of course. The 11th, the new king made a 
triumphant entry (the royall prisoner attending him). We 
went to meet him, and paid our respects in ye usuall 
manner, but were no otherways taken notice of than being 
recommended to him as the English come to pay him a 
compliment. Thus fell the mighty Persian monarch by ye 
hands of seven or eight thousand rebells, who were at first 
look’d upon so very insignificant that this haughty, lazy 
court did not think fit to make any preparations against 
them till the danger came to their very doors. Before we 
proceed to give your Honours an accountt of the state of this 
kingdome and your affairs under a new monarch, we think 
proper to advise you that, having received severall letters 
from some of the new king’s chief ministers at Julpha, and 
Cojah Marcor (an Armenian who has a great influence on 
their councells, and has approved himself very much our 
friend, and appeared very ready on all occasions to promote 
your Honours’ interest), assuring us of his Majesty's favour 
and protection, and advising us to send him a complimen- 
tary address and some presents, we thought it would con- 
duce most to our safety and your Honours’ advantage to send 
our head linguist, Stephen, thither with the presents wrote 
for, and to ingratiate ourselves into the conqueror’s favour 


by representing to him the good services we have formerly 
done for the kings of Persia, and the credit and esteem we 
have always had in this kingdom. To facilitate this design 
a very fair opportunity presented by the late Athama- 
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doulet’s discoursing with our linguist about the unhappy 
posture of affairs at that time, and intimating to him that 
he should esteem it a piece of good service if he would goe 
to Julpha and endeavour to secure a retreat for his family 
there. So that, having easily obtain’d his taligaw for the 
linguists going thither, and leave to carry a present (which 
would have secured us from any misinterpretations of the 
Persians had not the rebells succeeded), we gave him 
proper instructions for his government; and, accordingly, 
the 18th of September he repair’d thither, and by his prudent 
management, and the friendship of Cojah Marcor, obtain’d 
promises of security to your Honours’ estate, and a civill 
treatment to our persons, to which purpose some people 
were sent to-the factory, as soon as the Vizier enter'd the 
city, to protect us ; but what favour we have since received 
at their hands your Honours will perceive in the sequell of 
this letter. 

“Early the next morning, after Ama Noolah Cawn’s 
coming into the city, we were sent for to wait on him, when 
his steward and master of ceremonies told the linguist he 
expected a valuable present from us at our first appearance, 
which they assured him would very much facilitate and 
promote our negotiations with the conqueror, and if we did 
not answer his expectations it might be very prejudicial] to 
our safety. At this criticall juncture, as we had nothing by 
us proper to present so powerfull a man, nor time or oppor- 
tunity to purchase any, it put our invention on the rack to 
find out means whereby we might prevent our feeling the 
cruel effects of his resentment, which, from the daily 
instances of barbarity then used, we had too much reason 
to dread. And no other remedy resulting to us, it was 
judged proper to us to open the jewells pawn’d to us by the 
late king * and take out a diamond ring for that purpose, 
which was accordingly done, rather than disgust the prime 
minister at whose mercy your Honours’ estate here, and our 
lives, then lay. Shortly after, having certain information 


* Hoosein Shah. 
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that Mahmud Nishon, the king’s lord chamberlain (a 
villain of the first magnitude), had forced from the Dutch a 
parcell of jewells that were likewise pawn’d to them by the 
late government for six thousand tomands, and fearing he 
should do the same by us, we judged it necessary (if pos- 
sible) to get our resealed by the Athamadoulet, least on his 
demanding them, and finding them open, he should make 
use of that as a handle to rob us of the cloth, &c., under 
pretence that we had embezill’d some of them. We there- 
fore represented to the Athamadoulet the fatall necessity of 
acting as we had done, and desired his befriending us on 
this emergency, which, after severall denyalls, he promised 
to do; and we accordingly sent them by the linguist 
Stephen, when, to our great surprise, he took out to the 
value of about two thousand tomands, under pretence that 
they were his own, and that he had lent them on the 
king’s accountt, then sealed the rest, and promised to send 
us a list of them. In this exigency we were at a great 
loss how to proceed. Had we acquainted the new govern- 
ment with it, we should certainly have made him our 
inveterate enemy who before had been very zealous in our 
interest, and also have run the risque of receiving very 
severe usage, as well as the certain loss of what remained, 
which we then hoped by his friendship we should be able 
to save. As ’tis impossible for us to be more anxious for 
your Honours’ welfare than we are, so no endeavours 
within our power or capacity have been forgot or un- 
attempted to promote your interest. But as we were 
sencible all we could urge would be in vain, unless intro- 
duced by some necessary presents, we prepared such as 
we thought would be most acceptable both for the king 
and ministers, to the value of about eight hundred tomands, 
by which we then hoped at a proper season to renew our 
former grants and priveledges, as well as to obtain a 
rogom for our present protection, our old ones being now 
no better than cancell’d deeds ; and consequently, whatever 
we expect to enjoy in future, must be by virtue of a new 
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charter, which could be obtained by no other means, This 
induced us to resolve on giving that sum, which we 
esteem’d a very handsome one, tho’ it was look’d on by 
these upstarts as a meer trifle; for on our sending an 
address and list of our present for the king to the Athama- 
doulet, as usuall, to be shown to his majesty, he return’d for 
answer, that he expected at least ten thousand tomands, 
and seem’d displeased with the Athamadoulet for interfer- 
ing with such insignificant persons (as he pleased to term 
us). 

“ One of the late king’s sons* was sent from hence during 
the seige to raise soldiers, and ‘twas reported he had got a 
considerable force at Casbin, against who Ama Noolah Cawn 
was sent the 15th of November with about five thousand 
men, and soon reduced that city to his obedience (the 
prince on his approach retiring to Tabreze), but some days 
afterwards the inhabitants rose upon him and cut off the 
greatest part of his army, himself very narrowly escaping. 
During the absence we incessantly apply’d to the Athama- 
doulet for leave to send away our soldiers and supernu- 
merary hands, that we might be enabled to reduce our 
expences, but were continually put off under pretence that 
‘twas not proper to speak to his Majesty about it ’till we 
had first seen him at Magelless. This continued till the 
ist of February, when Mahmud Nishan sent us word by 
Cojah Marcor that his Majesty was not pleased with our 
present of piece goods, &c., but expected a handsome one 
of ready mony, and had ordered him to take our business 
into his hands; to which we sent him answer by our linguist 
that, not knowing his Majesty's pleasure, we had prepared 
our present after the accustomary manner, and made it 
larger than any hitherto given. But as for ready mony 
we had none, nor credit enough to procure sufficient for our 
support; to which he reply’d messages between us would 
take up a greal deal of time, and therefore desired us to 
wait on him the next morning, and at the same time sent a 


* Tamasp, already mentioned. 
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rogom by one of the king’s slaves for delivery of the 
jewells pawn'd to us by the late government, which we were 
obliged to comply with, as we very well knew a denyall 
would be of no manner of service to us, he having before 
plainly told us that all in the city belong’d to his Majesty 
by right of conquest, and that we had no property in any 
thing, only during his pleasure. The next day we paid the 
visit to Mahmud Nishan, who again let us know peice 
goods would not be acceptable to the king, but that we 
must make him content as the Dutch had done, who had 
presented him twenty thousand tomands, but that he 
expected only half that sum from us. Whereupon we laid 
before him the plain state of our case, and exprest our 
readiness to serve his Majesty if we knew how, but to raise 
mony was impossible. He then told us he would give us 
his adVise, which was to make a present to the king of the 
jewells he sent for the night before, and add so much of 
broad cloth to the other present as would make it up one 
thousand tomands. These conditions were very hard, but 
as we knew the jewells were too far out of our reach ever 
to expect them to be return’d, and that the others were no 
longer ours than they pleased to let them, we gave our 
assent, and desired he would obtain leave of his Majesty to 
send away our soldiers, &c., which he promised to do, and 
from that time our daily, nay, hourly, applications were made 
to him to that effect, tho’ without success, he allways post- 
poning us with one excuse or other, and never wanted some 
delusive expedient to retain us among his dependants, till 
ye last of that month, when he was ordered to convoy a 
large caphila of treasure part of the way to Candahor, and 
conduct some Ophgoon family that were coming hither from 
thence. At the foregoing conference with Mahmud Nishan 
he intimated that he believed the jewells we had deliver’d 
were not the whole parcell we receiv’d, to which the agent 
reply’d all that we had were deld to him under the 
Athamadoulet’s seal, of whom (if he mistrusted us) he might 
be further satisfied, which he said he would doe; and we 
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have since been informed by the Athamadoulet that he was 
examin’d before the king about them, when he declared 
the jewells that were pawn’d to us were all in one 
handkerchief under his seal, with which his Majesty was 
satisfied. During our being under his protection, as he 
term’d it, we knew too well our addressing to any other 
minister would be to no other purpose than to incence him, 
who, being the greatest favourite with the king, would 
certainly have done us all the ill offices that could possibly 
flow from the enraged spiritt of a man so accustomed to do 
mischief as he is. But on his departure we immediately 
apply’d to Ama Noolah Cawn, who in plain terms let us 
know if we comply’d with the present he expected, he 
would not only give us the talligaws we desired, but 
also procure us the protection we wanted, and by his 
steward and Cojah Marcor let us know he expected one 
hundred and fifty tomands in ready mony; and notwith- 
standing all the reasons we could produce of the impossi- 
bility of raising such a sum, and our requesting he would 
receive it in cloth, he would not recede from it. This 
absolute demand we thought an obstacle too great for us to 
surmount, and our non-complyance was fixing the burthen 
on us, which we were endeavouring to cast off. In this 
state of perplexity our linguist Stephen proffer’d to bring 
us his wife’s jewells of gold and silver to the amount of one 
hundred and fifty tomands, or more, as they would yield 
here, provided he might be repaid in specie at Gomboon, 
but that he could not sustain the loss that would accrue by 
selling at the present markett price of those mettalls here. 
The absolute necessity of getting our people away, or 
starving with them here, made us accept of the proffer, tho’ 
we were sencible there would be a great difference between 
the amount the jewells would produce, and the price that 
the gold and silver must be purchased at Gomboon ; but we 
were entirely destitute of any other remedy, and the extra- 
ordinary expence of keeping our people at the present high 
price of provisions would in less than a month have 
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exceeded the difference. By this aid we were enabled to 
comply with Ama Noolah Cawn’s demand, and he accord- 
ingly assured us of the talligaw for our people’s departure 
if we who remain would give security for our stay, other- 
wise he would not give it. The king having been inform’d, 
our design was to get the body our people away, and then goe 
of ourselves. This condition we were obliged to accept of, 
or our endeavours had been altogether fruitless ; and Cojah 
Marcor becoming bound for us, we received the talligaw, 
and dispatcht Mr. Frost with the soldiers, &c., the 15th of 
March, and thereby eased ourselves of the intollerable 
expence they put us to, and which we had been four months 
labouring to effect. Some Armenians, who had our bonds 
for severall sums borrowed of them to lend the late govern- 
ment, were so often beat for money that they surrender’d 
those bonds to the Ophgoons, who came and demanded the 
amount in a very furious manner, beating the linguist 
brother and all our servants they met, and probably would 
have drub’d us also had not Cojah Marcor (who accidentally 
came into ye factory at that time) by his influence quieted 
them till we could raise sufficient (by borrowing from the 
Dutch and some Bannians) to clear them. We hope your 
Honours will think this usage a sufficient plea for our 
drawing on the councill at Gomboon, for those sums taken 
up by us, and for ye amount of some other bills then stand- 
ing out, which we took up to prevent their falling in like 
manner into such ill hands, as also for one bill we were 
obliged to draw on the cheif and councill at Surat for 
four hundred tomands at twenty-four rupees the tomand 
(which, considering the times, and that the Armenians in 
custody offer’d thirty, we esteem no high rate), and without 
which we could not have procured the other sums, and 
consequently on no other conditions could we save our ° 
persons from the violence of those savage people, who 
about that time cut off the heads of three of the most 
considerable Armenians in Julpha for no other crime than 


not having mony enough ready to buy their lives. We 
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assure your Honours ’tis with a dutifull sympathy we regret 
your sufferings in the large sums it has cost you under the 
notion of presents, which, besides the jewells forced: from 
us, amount to about fourteen hundred tomands (including 
what we at first prepared for the king, without the cloth 
Mahmud Nishan order'd us to add thereto), and tho’ we 
are the unfortunate men who have put your Honours to 
that expence, and now see little probability of reimbursing 
so extraordinary a charge, yet we cannot accuse ourselves 
of not having exerted our utmost abillities to prevent it, and 
can safely say we never parted with a farthing unless where 
self-preservation and an absolute necessity required it; and 
as honesty, zeal, and integrity have engaged our best 
endeavours to promote your interest, we hope we shall not 
be esteem’d unprofitable servants for shewing them in the 
worst of times. The Dutch have been much deeper dipt 
than we, the late government having taken from them 
during the seige thirty-one thousand tomands, and, if we 
may believe common fame, it has cost them forty thousand 
more to the new king and his officers, besides the 
disgrace of being severely beaten, and confined to a chamber 
near two months, which we mention to convince your 
Honours that tho’ our disbursements may be seemingly 
large, they are nothing in comparison with our neighbours, 
or indeed more than what we could not prevent. The 
frequent affronts and daily demands made on us by the 
Ophgoons has given us a very sencible concern, and con- 
vinced us that our stay in Spahaun during the intestine 
broils of this kingdome would be only a charge to your 
Honours without our being able to doe anything for your 
interest till affairs are setled, on which account we had 
entertained some thoughts of flying to Gomboon, there to 


‘wait the issue of this revolution; but the security we were 


obliged to give on dispatching our people put a stop to that 
design, unless we would be guilty of the heinous sin of in- 
gratitude towards a man whose friendship and service these 
troublesome times has been so very extraordinary; an 
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expedient, tho’ our own lives and liberty in some measure 
depend thereon, we do not think of putting in execution 
. so long as we can by any means subsist without it, and 
consequently we have little more to doe at present than to 
h + reduce our expences to as small a compass as possible, and 
e |. Sit still to see the event of this fatall rebellion. 

O ‘°Tis almost impossible to represent to your Honours 
¢ the amazing difficulties we have laboured under for want of 


 — mony to procure subsistance and satisfie the greedy de- 
d / mands that have been made on us. But we thank God 
e | we have hitherto waded through them all, tho’ with 
d anxiety and trouble enough to ourselves, as well as detri- 
3t ment and loss to your Honours, and from the Divine bless- 
tt | ing and assistance we still hope for a happy deliverance out 
e © of all our afflictions, and that your Honours will not impute 
st | toour ill conduct but the necessity of the times, the methods 
m we have been obliged to pursue for our support. We were 
e in great hopes that, after we had comply’d with Ama Noolah 
d Cawn’s demand of one hundred and fifty tomands for the 
e | talligaw to dispatch our people, we should have had no 
or more made on us. But Manuel and Arratoon Sherimans 
ir having informed him and Mahmud Nishan (as themselves 
ly and Cojah Marcor assured us) that we had buried a great 
S, deal of mony, and that our plea of poverty was only a pre- 
1e text, has occasioned Ama Noolah Cawn’s requiring one 
1c thousand chekeens more, which he is very pressing with 
- us for the payment of ; and notwithstanding we have laid 
1e before him the impossibility of our paying such a sum 
- unless he will take cloth or perpetts, he still threatens us 
i“ with severe usage in case of non-compliance very speedily. 
“i As ‘tis evident the above-named Sherimans are the sole 
to occasion of this new demand, we esteem them answerable 
re for the damage your Honours may sustain thereby, and 
at shall, if it please the Almighty we once see this kingdome 
‘ic setled, take care the same be made good out_of their effects 
- which are seized at Gombroon. 

“The advises from abroad are so very contradictory, 
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and the proceedings of the Ophgoons in all respects so very 
unaccountable, that a tollerable guess cannot be made of 
the state of this unhappy empire. ’Twas the opinion of 
everybody that the late king’s son would ere this have 
appear’ at the head of a good army to regain his inheri- 
tance ; but to this day there has nothing come of the various 
reports we have had concerning him; and this new monarch 
having met with incredible success, it looks as if -he was 
ordain’d to be master of this kingdome, tho’ ’tis very sur- 
prizing so small a number of men should conquer so vast 
an empire. 

“The reason we have not been call’d to Magelless 
(the Dutch having been thrice) is our want of mony to 
satisfie the avaritious temper of this new monarch, and as 
the obtaining of Rogoms must put your Honours to further 
charge, we have not made application for gaining any other 
than for protection from insults and robberys. However, 
when we see a convenient season we have too lively a sence 
of our duty to leave any means unessay’d that may tend to 
your advantage. The night Ama Noolah Cawn return’d 
from Casbin his Majesty summon’d all the Persian Omrahs, 
and others of note, to a generall muster, when he cut off all 
their heads, seized on their estates, and made their familys 
slaves. The Armenians and Bannians have likewise been 
rob’d of all they had, and many of them suffer’d tortures for 
not being able to raise the sums demanded of them. In 
short, no one person in the city has escaped the fury of 
those monsters of cruelty, from whence your Honours will 
readily believe the danger has been too nigh us not to give 
us the utmost uneasiness. However, under all our misfor- 
tunes we have this one satisfaction, the testimony of our 
consiences that we have acted with zeal and integrity for 
your interest as far as in our capacity lay; and as the 
torrent which has overwhelmed this empire is the source of 
our misfortunes and present unhappy circumstances, we 
doubt not they will be looked on by your Honours with an 
eye of commisseration, and our endeavours, as they pro- 
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ceeded from a sincere desire to comply with our duty, rather 
approved than complain’d of. . . . Caesar Devaux, writer, 
and John Myngs, gunner, rashly endeavouring to make their 
escape on the day the late king surrender’d himself, are not 
since return’d, wherefore we believe they were cutt off, the 
cloaths of the latter having been worn by an Ophgoon, who 
said the owner of them was kill’d.” 

A letter from Bussorah, dated 28th July, 1724, mentions 
some facts and reports not given elsewhere : | 

“We presume the late agent has informed your Honours 
of the state of Persia. What we shall say is only the re- 
ports, and what we were informed three days ago by a 
Dutch servant, who fled from Spahaun two months since, 
at which time he says the Europeans lived in peace in their 
houses ; that Mahmud’s mother and family were come 
from Candahour with a recruit of about four thousand 
Ophgoons, which made his whole army consist of near 
seven thousand men, who kept in and about Spahaun ; 
that all the males of the royall family * were cutt of. The 
old king kept in a cage, who sometimes was brought out 
before Mahmud, who takes his pleasure therein; that on 
the road by some he had heard Shah Shyrash was taken, 
and by others it was not. In Spahaun they could not tell 
where the king’s son was, but sometimes heard he was att 
Tabreez, sometimes att Caushoon, and sometimes at other 
places, but that he had not come near the city. The com- 
mon reports here are that the Czar intends to reinstate the 
young king, on which account he has brought a great army 
on this side. The Turks are making great preparation, 
having sent into Persia near two hundred thousand men to 
oppose the Muscovites, and it’s thought they will come to 
an open warr ina little time. The roads from Gombroon 
up country are infested by Ballooches, and near the place 
by the Shawbunder, who plunders all he can, which has 
occasioned all the Banyans to fly to Bassodore on Kismish 
island. There is hardly anybody in Gombroon besides the 

* That is the Persian royal family, the Safis. 
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English and Dutch, by all which there seems but little 
likelyhood of any trade to be carried on in Persia by way 
of Gombroon, where as there is still a communication be- 
tween this place and Shusher * and Avisan, two Arsvinces 
in Persia from Bagdatt to Hammadoon. The roads are 
open, tho’ dangerous on account of the Turkish army, as 
before mentioned.” 

The next information is contained in a letter from Gom- 
broon of 6th February, 1725: 

“On the 5th of October news was brought into town 
that ye Ophgoons were advanc’d within a stage of L’hor, 
and on the 7th, that they had beseiged the Shaw-bunder in 
L’hor Castle. On the 11th came other news that there 
was a small party of their scouts come within three days of 
Gombroon, which so frightened all the inhabitants that 
every one prepared for his own safety by flight. On the 
12th the deputy Shaw-bunder of the town came to Henry 
Fowler begging for God’s sake he would give him his advice 
how he should act, his governour being absent, was very 
much afraid, as the Ophgoons were so near, he would not 
come to his assistance, that he had but very few soldiers in 
town, whom only the name of the Ophgoons had already 
frightened out of their senses, which was a very plain sign 
they would not stand by him. Henry Fowler did not care 
to be very free in his advice on this occasion, because he 
plainly saw the Ophgoons in a few days would have this 
place. All the answer he returned the deputy Shaw-bunder 
was, he wish’d it lay in his power to be of any service to 
him, either by advice or any other assistance as to how he 
should act; he being an entire stranger to this place, it was 
impossible he should be so good a judge as a man that had 
always acted in ye publick affairs as he had done, which 
with a few compliments passed it off. The 22nd, about six 
a clock in the evening, Henry Fowler receiv’d a letter from 
Hossaun Yoosbashee, captain of a hundred Ophgoon soldiers, 
advising that he should that night arrive at Bandally (which 
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is but one stage from Gombroon), that he was sent (by his 
generall, by name Codaudau Caun, who was then beseiging 
L’hor with fifteen thousand men) to take this place, he wanted 
provisions for his men, and begg’d the favour he would send 
him some, that he had brought a letter for Henry Fowler 
from his generall with particular advices, that he darst not 
send it, being positively ordered to deliver it with his own 
hand, which he intended to do (please God to give him 
success) on the morrow. The news of these Shotters arrival 
was soon spread all over the town, and at the same time 
news being brought that the Ophgoons were come to Ban- 
dally, frighten’d all the officers and great people of ye 
place to that degree that all the boats and vessells that 
were to be got were not sufficient to carry them over to 
ye Island of Ormuse; those that could not get a con- 
veyance by water took their way up the country, some 
one way, some another; in short, a more miserable confu- 
sion has been but seldom heard of, tho’ it’s certain they had 
had some reason for it ; for it was reported the Ophgoons 
intended to sack the place and murder everybody they 
came near. Henry Fowler, seeing what a sad condition 
every thing was in, thought it was for your Honours’ 
interests to comply with ye captain of the Ophgoons 
request; and, accordingly, when it was dark, put aboard 
of the boat such a quantity of provisions as he thought 
sufficient, and sent her away to Bandally. The next 
morning betimes all the poor people that were left in town 
came and threw themselves before the gate of your 
Honours’ factory and, in a very miserable accent, desir’d 
we would advise them what they should do to save their 
lives, and begg’d your Honours’ protection. God knows, 
if we had come to a rupture with them, we were not ina 
condition to protect ourselves, one side of the factory being 
fallen down with perfect age. Henry Fowler therefore bid 


them to get their drums and colours, and, when the captain of 


the Ophgoons came near the town, to go out and meet him. 
They were fearful of doing that, till Henry Fowler had 
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promis’d to send your Honours’ linguist to go before to 
plead for them; when they gave a great shout, saying, 
God bless the company. This he accordingly did, as 
the captain of the Ophgoons approach’d the town. He 
receiv'd the linguist with a great deal of seeming friendship 
and civility, and made him ride by him into town, which, 
as soon as he entered, the castle and forts firrd. He came 
directly to your Honours’ factory, when Henry Fowler 
likewise received him with firing off some gunns, and 
entertained him after the accustomary manner with coffee, 
fruit, and rosewater. After a short discourse of some in- 
different affairs, he told Henry Fowler that Codaudau 
Caun, his generall, had a very great friendship for the 
English nation, and that he had positively order’d him not 
to act in any one affair without his advice. He desir’d he 
would not take his telling him so to be in way of compli- 
ment, for his generall’s letter (which he had brought to 
Henry Fowler) would shew him it was otherwise. The 
letter, he said, was in his baggage, and as soon as he was 
settled in ye house he intended to go to, he would send it, 
which he accordingly did. On the 24th, between seven 
and eight o'clock at night, the Ophgoon captain came to 
Heny Fowler incog. with only four soldiers with him. He 
said that Codaudau Caun, his generall (as he told Henry 
Fowler yesterday), had given him positive orders not to 
act anything without his advice. He desir'd he would 
consult with him which way to bring the islands to 
acquiesce with his government. Henry Fowler told him, 
in his opinion, he need not give himself any great trouble 
about any one of them excepting Ormuse, which, if he 
could prevail to submit to him, he was very certain the 
others would follow soon after; that he thought it was the 
best way for him 40 wrtte, to write to the head officers 
there in friendship ; and he did not question but in a few 
days everything would be quiet and easie. He further 
desir'd that Henry Fowler would let ye Honourable 
Company’s writer come to his house ; that he was going to 
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write to his generall, and promis’d that ye services we had 
done him should not lye hid; that as soon as he had 
finished his letter would send it to him, which he accord- 
ingly did, the contents thereof being after what manner he 
was receiv'd, extolling the English to ye skies, but very 
much against the Dutch. He further desir’d Henry Fowler 
to give him his advice what he should do with the Custom 
House, as, being without officers. He told him as Auga 
Shaffee, the deputy Shawbunder, was ye only officer that 
stayed in town to receive him, as he had always sided with 
their party and been always imployed in ye Custom 
House, in his opinion he could not put a_properer 
person in to take care of it till such time as he should 
receive an answer from his generall to the advices he 
was now about sending, and to acquaint him he had done 
so. Codaudau Caun, ye Ophgoon general, having not 
only wrote to Henry Fowler, but also to the Dutch, to 
endeavour the releasement of Cosrobegg * (he being im- 
prison’d by the late Shawbunder in Ormuse Castle), and to 
make him Governour of Gombroon, both your Honours’ 
servants and the Dutch comply’d with his desire as much 
as lay in their powers. The Dutch chief and Henry 
Fowler had formerly agreed that in case the Ophgoons 
should come down here, to do nothing without each other’s 
knowledge, by which means a great many inconveniences 
might be avoided, especially that of making large presents. 
The Dutch, it’s certain, have always been our rivals in trade, 
which is the occasion we keep (when we are obliged to 
have anything to do with them) a stricter eye than ordinary. 
On the 29th October, early in the morning, Henry Fowler 
was privately informed that the Dutch linguist was over at 
Ormuse very busy with all the captain’s castle keeper and 
head men of the place. Presently after this intelligence 
came a message to your Honours’ servant from the captain 
of the Ophgoons, that the Dutch chief had sent his linguist 


* He does not appear to have been an Afghan, but a Persian friendly 
to their interests. 
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broker, and writer over to Ormuse, and was squandering 
away their money at a prodigious rate to ye officers of 
yt place to get them to consent that Cosrobegg should 
come to Gombroon on theirs the Dutch vessels, and he 
thought it would be greatly for our interest if possible to 
hinder it and bring him over our selves. He was well 
satisfy'd that it was ye English letters that had procured 
Cosrobegg his liberty, but fear’d if the Dutch should gain 
that point of bringing him over and settling him in ye 
Government of this place, all the good services we had 
hitherto done would go in their name, tho’ in effect they 
had done nothing at all. Henry Fowler immediately dis- 
patch’d for the Island of Ormuse your Honours’ Persian 
writer; and not hearing from him at night, the next day 
the linguist, in order (if possible) to-frustrate the Dutch 
chief's designs, he likewise sent by ye linguist some things 
which Cosrobegg had wrote to him, for which, as ye 
linguist and writer afterwards wrote him, were very well 
accepted, and said he was very much obliged thereby; but 
in the same letter the said persons advising the Dutch 
servants were throwing away vast sums of mony to every- 
body upon the island, and were resolv’d to carry their point 
at any rate. Henry Fowler, thinking it for your Honours’ 
interests, came to a resolution to go aboard ye Duke of 
York, who lay guard ship in the road, and to say nothing 
to nobody, but in the night time to sail privately for 
Ormuse, finding it was the only expedient without 
squandering your Honours’ cash, as the Dutch did theirs, 
which he could not at all agree to. Therefore, according 
to his resolution, at night went aboard privately with two 
of your Honours’ servants ; and, as it’s customary for any 
of your servants that are at ye head of your Honours’ 
affairs at Gombroon when they go any where, hoisted the 
flag, and between eight and nine a clock stood for Ormuse, 
and before daylight was within cannon shott of ye great 
castle which he anchored, and sent the boat ashore to 
your Honours’ linguist and writer, with orders for them to 
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go to Cosrobegg with a compliment, to let him know that 
he was there waiting for him. In the evening Henry 
Fowler receiv’d a letter from the linguist and writer 
advising that Cosrobegg had told them privately that 
betimes in the morning he would come a board and pay his 
respects to him, but he did not care to declare publickly that 
he would go over with the English, because the keeping it 
close might hinder some inconveniences which ye devulging 
of it would certainly be ye cause of, meaning as the Dutch 
had brib’d all ye officers and governour of the castle for 
him to be put aboard their vessels, and as he in a manner 
had comply’d with ye desire of said officers and governour, 
was he to let any body know he was to go with us, he fear’d 
it would put a stop for sometime to his Gombroon voyage. 
This affair had already cost the Dutch a hundred and twenty 
odd tomands, and your Honours no more than the afore 
mentioned fourteen tomand, which was the amount of a 
list of some things that Cosrobegg had wrote to Henry 
Fowler for. Seeing Cosrobegg’s boat put from the shore 
between ten and eleven a clock in the morning, Henry 
Fowler sent Mr. William May and your Honours’ broker 
to him with a compliment, who brought him aboard. He 
was receiv’d with the ceremony of one and twenty gunns, 
when immediately made sail according to his desire for 
Naband, a place about three miles to ye eastward of Gom- 
broon. At this place it was he satt to receive the compli- 
ments and congratulations of every body. We landed 
between four and five o'clock in the afternoon. The in- 
habitants of ye citty, as well as all ye country people, were 
come down to ye sea side to welcome him, as likewise the 
Dutch chief with all his attendance. He immediately run 
to Henry Fowler to welcome him ashore, but with a pale, 


discontented countenance, and was for some time after 
prodigiously angry with himself that he had over-reached 
him. The town of Naband being a little inland, presently 
mounted Cosrobegg. The Dutch and your Honours’ 
servants, they taking the rights of him, of the Dutch ye 
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left, in which manner we all rode to Naband town. Henry 
Fowler had taken care to provide the garden he went to 
with carpets and other necessaries fit for a man of his post, 
where he satt as your Honours’ guest for two days with ye 
linguist, broker, and writer to attend him. The Dutch had 
likewise prepar’d their garden for him, and carry’d thither 
one and twenty chambers for salutes, but they could not 
persuade him all ye time he was there so much as to drink 
a cup of coffee with them. On the 3rd of November the 
linguist came to Henry Fowler from Cosrobegg with a 
message that he intended to come into town the next day 
morning, when Henry Fowler went out with all ye 
gentlemen to meet him; but, going out pretty early, got to 
Naband before he sett out, and after a great many compli- 
ments pass’d, satt down upon ye carpets and drank coffee 
with him. We discoursed of indifferent affairs about half an 
hour, when we again mounted and accompany’d him to 
Gombroon. The Dutch met us about half-way. Your 
Honours’ servants took ye right hand, and they the left ; 
in this posture we marched into town with vast numbers of 
people shouting and making a great noise. As soon as we 
enter'd the guns fird from the town fortifications your 
Honours’ and the Dutch factory. When we came to 
Cosrobegg’s house the Dutch took leave of him at ye door, 
but we went in with him, satt and drank a cup of coffee, 
and after a few compliments took our leave of him and 
came to your Honours’ factory, and at twelve a clock 
(which was his dinner-time) fir’d some guns, as we likewise 
did after our own. On the 7th instant Henry Fowler 
receivd a message from Cosrobegg concerning some 
merchants that had freighted their goods on board ye Duke 
of York. He sent by your Honours’ linguist and broker 
and bid them give his service to him, and tell him that he 
was very certain ye Dutch were endeavouring to do us all 
ye disservice they could ; and that, as every body knew that 
Codaudau Caun had wrote to Henry Fowler particularly 
about ye encouraging ye trade of ye ports, that he desir’d 
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he would endeavour to bring back all merchants that had 
fled from this place. He feared if Henry Fowler should 
send the ship away with those he had now on board the 
Dutch would make a handle of it to our prejudice; nay, 
that he had been credibly inform’d that it had been greatly 
talked of in their house. He desir'd he would not take 
this message amiss, for that he had sent it him in pure 
friendship ; that, as for his part, he should never demand 
the merchants out of ye ship, neither would he take the 
least notice of his sending them away. But as Codaudau 
Caun had wrote him, as before mentioned, if he should send 
the merchants away, and he should come to hear of it 
(which he certainly would) by means of the Dutch, he 
fear’d it would be very much to our disadvantage. 

“ Henry Fowler did not return Cosrobegg any answer to 
this farther than sending him word he would come and pay 
his respects to him the next day, which he accordingly did. 
He rec'd him with a great deal of civility and friendship, 
and entertained us for about an hour with gladiators, fighting 
rams, and a conjurer, which being over, he talked with 
Henry Fowler privately about the merchants that were 
now freighters aboard your Honours’ ship the Duke of York. 
Henry Fowler begg’d ye favour he would consider what a 
loss and disgrace it would be to your Honours should he be 
obliged to force people out of your ships after we had taken 
them and their goods aboard, and they had paid us their 
freight. As he himself had been governour of this place 
before, he certainly knew what a great advantage our 
trading to this port had always been to ye kings of Persia, 
and hoped we should always meet with the like good usage 
from him as we did formerly; that if we were obliged to 
bring these merchants ashore and their goods, it would 
frighten all others from ever putting anything aboard our 
ships again for this port, and so consequently the king 
would lose all such customs as must otherwise arise upon 
those goods, which would be only hindered from being 
brought here in our ships by ye merchants’ fear of ye 
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severity of ye Government. Cosrobegg answer’d he was 
very well satisfy’d all Henry Fowler said was true, and 
that he would be very ready to do us any service, and 
protested that what he had said concerning this affair was 
not with ye least design to persuade him to bring ye goods 
ashore without we thought it would be for our future 
interest ; and as Henry Fowler had laid so good a founda- 
tion for it, it was pitty to run ye hazard of ruining all for so 
small a trifle as ye freight of those merchants’ goods would 
come to. He vowed he would take no manner of notice of 
it if he did send the merchants away ; but he was certain 
ye Dutch would write up the country about it. Henry 
Fowler told him he was extremely obliged to him for his 
kind advice, but he certainly knew in all parts of ye world 
merchants had liberty to go and come when they pleased ; 
and on that account, should they come to hear of it at 
Court (if it was rightly represented), he thought it could 
not be taken ill ; he answer’d again he had only taken the 
liberty to advise him as a friend, and, was he in his place, 
he assur’d him he would not send the merchants and their 
goods away. After this, and a great deal other like discourse, 
finding he could not get him to approve of ye merchants 
and their goods going from the place, after some hessitation 
told him, since he perceived the goods must come ashore, 
he had one favour to begg of him which he hop’d would 
save his masters’ credits, and ingage the merchants to come 
willingly, which was that he would write a letter off to 
them, and he would likewise write another wherein he 
would give them all the incouragement possible, and did 
not question but a little of his incouraging discourse would 
make them intirely satisfy’d to land their goods again with- 
out any further difficulty. This he agreed to, and defer'’d 
when Henry Fowler went home he would write anything 
he thought fit, and he would put his seal to it, which he 
accordingly did, and with one of his own sent the broker 
off to the merchants. The day afterwards two of the head 
merchants came ashore, when he advised them to pay their 
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respects to Cosrobegg, which they accordingly did. He 
receiv’d them with a great deal of friendship, and made an 
entertainment on purpose for them. What discourse they 
had he cannot tell, but suppose it was concerning bringing 
their Bengall goods ashore, because Cosrobegg sent him 
word they were very well contented that it should be so, 
and ye 15th instant themselves desir’d ye same of him, and 
seem’d very well satisfy'd. Henry Fowler did as they 
desir'd- him. They, the merchants themselves, take their 
passage upon your Honours’ ship, with their families and 
what of her goods they have that are not ye produce of 
Bengall. Cosrobegg gave them this liberty, and told them 
he did not desire they should bring ashore anything but 
what would be fit in a very short time for the market. 
Everybody now in this place lives very contented and 
quiet, and we don’t question but in a short time we shall 
see this port flourish again, for since Henry Fowler's 
bringing Cosrobegg from Ormuse (who gives very great 
incouragement to all, and keeps a court of justice once a 
week), there are come a great many merchants and other 
people hither, and people are still coming daily. Since 
Cosrobegg’s coming over, the Dutch have been extreamly 
profuse in their presents to him, and other ye head officers, 
it having cost them within a trifle six hundred tomands, 
and your Honours but little more than a hundred.” 

The confusion in the kingdom of Persia caused a long 
silence from Isphahan, and their next letter seems to have 
been that of 28th June, 1726: 

“Tn ours of the 4th of December, 1723, we mentioned 
to your Honours that the seige of Shyrash was very vigor- 
ously carried on by the Augwauns,* who continued it till 
they obliged that city to surrender, the news of which 
reached Spahaun the 17th of Aprill, 1724 ; whereupon, as it 
was thought probable they would carry on their conquests 
to the southward, and easily reduce Gombroon, we judged 


* This seems to have been the scientific spelling of the period for the 
Ophgoons. 
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it necessary, to prevent any disorders there, to endeavour 
the procuring a tallagaw in favour of your Honours’ ser- 
vants there, and that no Augwaun whatever should presume 
to give them any disturbance, or meddle with your house 
or effects, and also for leave for one of us to repair thither 
on the same account. To which end we ordered the 
linguist to wait on Mahmud Nishan, and request he would 
obtain from the king such a Talligaw, which we were in 
hopes he would, as we had, tho’ against our wills, supply’d 
him but a little before with some perpets he wanted (of 
which moreafter). He promised he would be after many 
days’ attendance, tho’ according to his usuall way of cajoleing 
with sweet words and assurances that we should have it, 
it at last came to nothing. . . . We have mentioned in a 
former letter the departure of Auman Noolah Caun, with 
his family, in a disgust, and of a party's being sent after 
him which return’d without being able to effect what they 
were sent for. Soon after it was confidently reported he 
had or would join with the Persian prince, upon which 
Mahmud himself, with a good force, went after him, to 
whom he submitted, and was sent back a prisoner, but 
releas'd before he arrived this city, and had his peace made 
with the king by Me-anjee, his head priest, and Auman 
Noolah’s uncle. Not long after he endeavour'd to raise a 
rebellion in the city, but had concerted his business so 
foolishly that he was soon quelled, with the loss of but five 
or six men, and himself taken and put into prison, where 
he remain’d till the death of Mahmud, and since lives 
privately. Mahmud, after having taken up Auman Noolah, 
pursued his journey to Coogiloo * in order to reduce that 
province, and laid siege to Bauboon,t the chief town thereof, 
but was so hemmed in by the Arabs that he could neither 
go forward or retreat, and had certainly been destroy’d 


* A district called from the name of a tribe. Sir Charles Macgregor 
in his Gazetteer spells it Kohgelu. They resemble, but consider them 
selves distinct from, their neighbours the Bakhtiaris, 

+ Now Behbahan. 
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with his whole army had not a Cawn of the Bacteearees 
conducted him a by-way over the mountains. However, as 
it was, he lost near half his men, most of his tenis, baggage, 
horses, and other beasts, and a great many arms, from 
which enterprize he return’d to this city the 24th of 
February, 1723-24, with his remaining soldiers on foot. 
On the goth of November, 1724, Mahmud, with what 
forces he had in the city, set out to reduce Yezd, but was 


shamefully beaten, himself hardly escaping with life by 


hiding in an acqueduck. He afterwards march’d two stages 
farther towards Carmania, where he proposed going to 
Candaher, and to return in fifty days with fifty thousand 
men. But his officers, refusing to let him go, he came back 
again the 7th of January following, having lost abundance 
of men, and left some forces to block up Yezd at a distance. 
This defeat so exasperated the cruell usurper that nothing 


but blood could allay the anxiety of his mind. He began 


with the Royall family, of whom, on the night between the 
28th and 29th of January, he slew twenty and four of Shaw 
Sultan Hussain’s sons, three of his brothers and their chil- 
dren, in all, as some say, to number of fifty-four, others to 
eighty-five, and others to one hundred and seven. A 
little after, his head physician followed, whom he forced 
to swallow a diamond in powder, and then beheaded him, 
and some others were destroy’d by the same caprice. 
Soon after this ’twas talk’d he was mad, which was in 
few days confirmed ; he tearing his own flesh, and 
shewing by other actions the height of distraction, upon 
which it was rumour’d that the Augwauns would set up 
Ashroff Sultan, Mahmud’s first cousin (who had been a 
prisoner near three years), for king. Yet the Persians 
would have it that they intended to bring out the old king 
again. But the 11th of Aprill, 1725, put an end to these 
reports, for on that day, about three in the afternoon, 
Ashroff Sultan being released by Auman Noolah and 
Zellaull Cawn, and attended by ym with seven or eight 
hundred Augwauns, came into the Mydoon and made 
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directly to the Palace Royall, where Mahmud’s slaves 
endeavoured to defend themselves and their master. But 
after a short hour’s dispute, Ashroff became entirely master 
thereof, and was immediately proclaim’d king, and three 
days afterwards strangled Mahmud.* This king, since his 
accession to the Augwaun conquests, has had some good 
success, for upon his defeating the prince near Tyroon, that 
city and province subjected themselves to him, as has since 
Casbin and severall other places. But Yezd still makes a 
very stout resistance, before which place some numbers of 
his men have very lately fallen; yet he seems resolute to 
obtain it, having but a few days ago sent fresh forces to 
succour the remnant of them that were left after the last 
engagement, which, ’tis reported, are but few. Shaw 
Ashroff seems to go a more prudent way to support what 
he calls his kingdom than his predecessor, having as yet 
made use of but little force on his subjects in comparison 
with Mahmud. However, he is not without a tincture of 
the Augwaun avarice, a specimen of which we have expe- 
rienc’d, for on the 26th of July, 1725, Moolah Moossa, a 
famous priest and favourite of the king’s, sent for our 
linguist to enquire whether we had the present intended for 
Mahmud by us or not, according to the amount of which 
we must expect to be used. Our answer was that we had 
been deprived of all our goods by Shaw Mahmud and his 
officers, and therefore were obliged to dispose of the present 
to maintain ourselves. He reply’d he was sencible we had 
nothing, but was willing to be satisfy’d by us ourselves 
before he return’d answer to the king. In pursuance whereof 
we were on the 7th of August in the evening sent for to 
Mahmud Nishan’s house, where was Moolah Moossa, who 
told us the king had order'd that we should be called to 
Magelless, and that Mahmud had often wanted to force 
from us at severall times from five to twelve thousand 
tomans, but that his present Majesty desired no more than 
four thousand, and that, on their representing our poverty 


* Compare with this account that given by Malcolm, vol. i. p. 453. 
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to him, he would condescend to accept of two thousand 
only, we repeated what we had so often before inculcated 
to them, that we were not in a capacity to comply with his 
Majesty’s commands ; nor from the time of Shaw Abass the 
Great till now, none of the kings ever demanded any 
present from our nation. On the contrary, we had a share 
of the customs of Gombroone and other enfranchisements 
for our good service in taking Ormus and Gomroon and 
delivering them over to Shaw Abass, and that our resi- 
dence here was likewise a great encouragement to trade, 
and brought in a considerable revenue to his Majesty's 
exchequer ; upon which they replied they would again 
acquaint the king, and give us his answer by our linguist 
in the morning, when Moolah Moossa accordingly told our 
linguist that Mahmud Nishan and himself had represented 
our case to the king, who answer’d, if we had not where- 
withall to present him, we might stay at home ; and so this 
affair ended. 

“We were encountered with one of this nature which 
gave us a great deal of uneasiness in the time of 
Mahmud, Almoss,* his favourite slave, on the 28th of 
Aprill, 1724, sending for us by his Majesty’s order, and 
telling us he wanted six thousand tomans from us for his 
Majesty’s use. Wee plainly and fairly represented our case 
to him, and that all the city knew ‘twas with much diffi- 
culty we procured our daily sustainance. He reply’d he 
knew we had no money, but the king wanted it, and we 
must by some means or other procure it. We argued with 
him concerning the utter impossibility of our procuring any 
sum. He said the power was in their hands, and that a 
denyall would not satisfye him, for he was resolv’d to have 
it either by foul or fair means. We again insisted on our 
not having either credit or goods to raise any sum, but if 
his Majesty would accept of the produce of all the effects we 

** Described by Malcolm as “the good and generous Almas, the com- 


mander of Mahmud’s Guards,” put to death by Ashraff (‘“ Persia,” vol. i. 
p- 460). 
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had by us, they were ready, and would amount to about 
three hundred tomans; at which he laught, and said the 
king would not be satisfy’d with less than five thousand 
tomauns, and that altho’ he knew we had nothing, yet the 
king’s necessitys must be supply’d, and we must find some 
means to get it, and so bid us go and consider of it, and send 
him an answer in the morning. In this extreamity we were 
greatly at a loss what to do, but at last concluded to apply 
to Mahmud Nishan and Coja Golob (a Banian, and great 
favourite of Almoss), and desir'd they would interpose in 
our behalf, which both readily promis’d, but the former 
with this reserve, that if it was the king’s command it must 
be comply’d with. The next morning we sent a list of all 
that we had in the house to Almoss, with a petition 
importing that we had nothing else to live on, which, if he 
pleas’d to take, we desir’d leave to depart from Spahaun, 
or else we must starve; which he had no sooner read but 
he tore it in peices, and told the linguist he would imme- 
diately put a guard on us. This evill we with great 
difficulty, and at the charge of twenty tomaunds, by the 
friendship of Golob at last got clear off. The present Atha- 
madoulet, Zellaull Cawn, sent several times to us for the 
rogoms granted to your Honours by the severall kings of 
Persia. His present Majesty intended to renew them, which 
we evaded a good while by making the best excuses we could, 
as we had positive orders to desist from any farther meddling 
with your Honours’ business. But they being requir’d of 
us day after day for a considerable time, and the Dutch 
having procur'd theirs at a large expence, and we being 
assured it would not be much to us, we judg’d it most 
prudent to comply, lest we should be thought to slight his 
Majesty’s proffer'd favours, and accordingly sent them, 
when the king gave your Honours a rogom for the en- 
joying all your ancient priviledges as fully and amply as 
ever, and return’d the old ones. It’s true it can be of no 
service at present, nor perhaps in future, except the 
Augwauns should go on with their incredible victorys; 
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yet, as it was purchas’d at no dearer rate than a present 
of about fifteen tomans to the Secretary of State and other 
officers, we hope your Honours will not esteem that to 
be done amiss which we could not avoid without incurring 
the king’s displeasure, which might have prov’d of very 
ill consequence to us. Since what we have already 
mention’d to your Honours, we have had little or no 
disturbance from the present government, and it seems as 
if Shaw Ashroff had something of a desire to set trade on 
its wheels again, for he likewise sent rogoms both to 
your Honours and the Dutch factorys at Gomroon, to 
secure them, as we suppose, from all insults, tho’ the par- 
ticulars of them we do not know, as the gentlemen there 
have not been pleas’d to give us the least notice thereof ; 
however, they have return’d his Majesty their thanks in 
terms proper enough. Our linguist, who was sent for 
by one of his favourites to know which seal was ours, 
having read the letter from your Honours’ servants at 
Gomroon, Shaw Sultan Hussain’s Athamadoulet, his two 
Corchee Bashees, and severall Persians having wrote 
letters to the prince which were intercepted, they were, 
on the 18th of May, 1725, apprehended and carried to 
Farraband, where the king then was, and there lost their 
heads. There are such continuall and various reports of 
the Turks, Muscovites, and princes coming against the 
Augwauns, and neither of them appearing, that were it 
not for the fewness of this king’s troops, it might be 
thought probable he would in the end make a totall con- 
quest of Persia ; but as his forces do not exceed seven or 
eight thousand Augwauns and about as many Persian 
slaves, and he very often loosing some, as he has lately at 
Yezd, we know not what to think of it, but are greatly 
apprehensive these troubles will not terminate quickly, to 
our great sorrow; and till there is a totall cessation from 
all hostilities, and a firm peace establish’d throughout 
this kingdom, your Honours’ trade cannot take route 
again. But we believe, if such a happy time should come, 
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it would in some measure revive again, as there would be 
an immediate demand for the woollen manufacture, tho’ 
not in so great a quantity as formerly. Syad Achmet, a 
Cawn of some affinity to the late king, Shaw Sultan 
Hussian, having gathered a band of some thousands of 
Arabs and other soldiers, declared for himself at Carmania 
in January last, wearing a jigga or plume, being the ensign 
of majesty ; and it has often been said here that he would 
advance against the Augwauns, but as yet he has done 
nothing, nor dos it appear that the Augwauns are anyways 
apprehensive of him, tho’ tis very likely the castles of 
Lhor and Yezd hold out in expectation of relief from him, 
which, were they once reduc’d, nothing but Carmania would 
remain to prevent Shaw Ashroff’s being master of all the 
country to the southward. Whether it is that Shaw Ashroff 
is apprehensive of the Turks or any other power, or from 
some other reason, we know not, but he has lately caus’d a 
wall to be built in a circular form round about his palace 
nine thousand guz in circumference, and that encompass’d 
with a ditch, which runs about a hundred yards from our 
door. This was begun and finish’d in about two months, 
and is so slight that it would be no impediment to the 
Turks or Muscovites, tho’ it might, perhaps, to the Persians. 
. .. About ten months past Shaw Ashroff, the Augwaun 
monarch, sent an embassador with a letter and present to 
the Granp SIGNoR,* but what his errand was we could not 
learn. His return is expected shortly, and by his treat- 
ment there we shall be able to judge what the Turk’s 
intentions are—whether he designs to extend his conquests 
or be content with what he has got, which is all the 
northern countries of this empire except Gilaun and 
Asttarraband; the former of which the Muscovite has 
taken and keeps possession of, and the latter the Prince of 
Persia is retir’d to, but in very indiferent circumstances, 
having few men and little or no money, so that, unless his 
czarish Majesty will assist him, he will lose his kingdom 
* The Sultan. 
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without any hope of redemption. Some days past Shaw 
Ashroff, for what reason we know not, killed a thousand, 
some say but two hundred, Persians. It is reported that 
a generall massacre was intended, but at the intercession of 
the Athamadoulet a stop was put to it, and the slaughter 
did not last above half an hour. He since swore that he 
will not kill any more Persians without reason, and has 
order’d by proclamation that if any Augwaun offers to 
molest or injure any of the Cuzelbashes he will punish the 
offender with death. A Chapper which arriv’d in nineteen 
days from Lhor brings advices that that place and Gomroon 
have rendered obedience. . . .” 

A long interval follows, and the next information is 
given in Mr. Horne’s letter from Gombroon, dated 31st 
December, 1729: . 

“The foregoing is triplicate of my last humble address 
to you, wherein I mention’d the reports that were then 
spread of Shaw Thomas’s* having raised a formidable army 
in order to regain the throne of his ancestors, and I am 
now to advise you he has since beat the Ophgoons in two 
sett battles and taken Spahaun, and that Ashroft, with his 
fugitives and all his treasure, is retired to Shyrash, whither 
the Persians persued him very closely, and ’tis rumour’d he 
is fallen into their hands, which I heartily wish may prove 
true, as that will be the likeliest means to prevent his com- 
mitting any further cruelties. After the usurper’s second 
defeat he plunder’d and burnt the greatest part of Spahaun 
and put what inhabitants he could catch to the sword, but 
thank God our gentlemen there (who had been confined 
seventeen days in the fort to prevent their running over 
to the prince) very luckily, by the help of their guard, made 
their escape, and had the good fortune (tho’ at the perill of 
their lives) to save the Honourable Company’s factory and 
everything in it. The Ophgoons have likewise plunder’d 
and burnt the city of Shyrash, and cut off every soul in it, 
so that only the castle and a few mosques remain standing. 


* The Prince Tamasp already referred to. 
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When our last advices came from Spahaun, Shaw Thomas 
was not arrived there (tho’I since hear from other parts 
he has enter’d the city with a numerous army), but his 
general had receiv’d our resident very kindly, and has 
wrote me a very civil letter desiring I would endeavour to 
secure the Ophgoons here ; but tho’ that was not practi- 
cable, as they had between three and four hundred men in 
garrison, yet the ready assistance I gave to a party who 
appeard here in favour of Shaw Thomas will, I persuade 
myself, be well receiv’d at court, and prove of some service 
to my honourable employers’ affairs, notwithstanding it 
was render'd ineffectual here by the temerity of the 
Persians, who, after a ten days’ stay, made a precipitate 
flight, which greatly incens’'d the Ophgoons against us ; 
but they did not think fit to attack us, and if they had (as 
I knew their stay could not be long) I do not in the least 
doubt of defending the factory against them, tho’ I must 
acquaint you the west end of it is so very weak that, were 
an expert enemy to batter it from the adjacent forts, I 
verily believe it would tumble down in six hours; and I 
am certain in its present condition it cannot be long 
tennantable, for I expect the first hard rain will wash great 
part of it down; and were it to be repair’d, it is so sur- 
rounded with forts and houses on all sides, that on any 
dispute an enemy might greatly annoy and harrass us. 
But the worst inconvenience is, they could easily prevent 
any water or provisions being brought to us, whereas all 
those inconveniences will be avoided if it should be thought 
elligible to build a new factory on the piece of ground for- 
merly allotted us by the Persians. All the Ophgoons, with 
their family’s baggage, &c. (on receipt of some advices 
from Lhor), marched off very precipitately the 29th ulto., 
in the evening, and, contrary to their wonted custom, 
without doing any mischief, which I impute to their hurry 
and consternation rather than their want of inclination.” . . . 

The narrative of events is continued in the following 
letter from Gombroon, dated June 30, 1730: 
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“’Tis with the greatest reluctance I am to inform you 
that the pleasing hopes I had of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s affairs in this kingdom being again settled on an 
advantageous and lasting foundation from the late re- 
storation are quite vanished, and notwithstanding Shaw 
Thomas gave the resident his royall word that he would 
not only extend his favour and protection towards my 
honourable masters, but take their late losses into his 
consideration, yet our gentlemen in Spahaun have been 
treated in the most infamous manner by his general] and 
Prime Minister, Thomas Cooley Caun,* who in a bare- 
faced and open manner sent to take all their horses out of 
the Honourable Company's stables, and made a demand of 
five hundred tomands on them, at the same time threaten- 
ing that if they made the least demurr in the payment he 
would drub them. The President, notwithstanding, left 
no means unessayed to free the Honourable Company from 
this extortion ; but finding the tyrant in power deaf to all 
reason, he was oblig’d to comply, and for that time pre- 
vented any further indignity being put on our honourable 
employers, as well as the bodily punishment which would 
otherwise have certainly been inflicted on them. I have 
hitherto with no success solicited for redress of this as well 
as other grievances, notwithstanding the daily hopes the 
resident received from some of the ministers of obtaining 
it; which, as soon as I had an opportunity, I acquainted the 
honourable president and councill of Bombay with, who 
have order'd Spahaun factory to be withdrawn, as the 
keeping servants there at a time when we cannot trust 
any of our masters’ goods thither with the least safety, 
and the whole kingdom is filled with discontent against 
the generall, who plunders wherever he goes, will only give 
a handle to the present rapacious ministry to repeat their 
impositions and exactions on us. 

The following is from a letter from Gombroon, dated 
and April, 1731: 

* Afterwards Nadir Shah. 
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“ The reason of our deferring for so long a time to give 
your Honours an account of your affairs in this kingdom, 
under our management, being entirely owing to the fluctu- 
ating times and revolutions in it, together with the many 
and repeated assurances we daily received from the 
Ophgoons, during the usurpation as well as the present 
ministry, since Shaw Thomas's accession to the throne, for 
the renewall’of our rogoms, we hope will plead our ‘excuse, 
as we were willing to give your Honours an ample relation 
on what basis and foundation your commerce would be 
setled in this empire, which we could not have done since 
the supravisor’s arrivall here to his station till now. It 
being entirely impossible, from the many false alarms daily 
suggested to us, to frame any true judgement how the fate 
of this long distracted kingdom would be decided, and con- 
sequently, when it suffered such intestine convulsions your 
Honours’ affairs must be very precarious and uncertain ; 
but as we now have the pleasure of congratulating your 
Honours on our new rogoms, having passed the royall 
signet whereby allfyour antient priviledges, immunities, and 
emoluments are confirm’d and ratifyed. . . . Your Honours 
have already received full accounts from the settlement 
relating to the Ophgoon usurpation, with the tyrannical and 
bloudy government of the two usurpers, Mahmud and 
Hoshroff.* We shall, therefore, proceed to acquaint your 
Honours that in May, 1729, various reports were spread 
that the Persian prince had assembled a large body of 
forces at Mushat and Hyerat, and in order to make a push 
for the kingdom, which for a while the Ophgoons gave 
little or no credit to, but by the easy and unaccountable 
conquests they had made over them with such inferior 
number, were lull’d into such a security of their own strength 
and safety, as well as of the cowardice of the others, that 
they made not the least preparation, which, happily for the 
prince, gave him leisure to sound how all parts of the 
kingdom stood affected to him, and to communicate his 


** Another form of Ashroff. 
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intentions of making a vigorous attempt for the crown, 
which so elevated the Persians that they immediately 
awaked from their lethargy and joined him from all places. 
About this time reports were spread that a brother to 
Mahmud (whom Hoshroff murthered to make way for 
himself) was on his march to Spahaun with an army of 
fourty thousand men, in order to dethrone Hoshroff, which, 
together with the late steps taken by the Persians, made 
him think it was high time to consider of means to suppress 
these commotions, and more especially as he had received 
certain news that the Caun of Casbin, in which there is a 
very considerable fortress, had been beat by the Persian 
troops. On those occasions the Omrahs and Ministers 
were daily summoned to councill, and altho’ the Ophgoons 
appeared to be ina great consternation, yet the necessary 
preparations of making and transporting artillery and calling 
men from all quarters were not neglected, so that it was 
generally believed Hoshroff would by all means possible to 
divert the impending storm he was threatned with, but 
whether to send his force against Mahmud’s brother or the 
Persians first was the thing in debate. However, he re- 
main’d not long in this suspence before he had certain 
intelligence that the formers having taken up arms against 
him was only a false report, and what the Persians, being 
diffident of their own strength, had caused to be rumoured 
in order to give the greater life to their own forces and 
dispirite his; but notwithstanding he had only one enemy 
to deal with, he judged no time was to be lost in marching 
against him, more especially as he had received frequent 
advices that large bodys of troops in his own service and 
pay daily revolted. Wherefore he, with the Athamadoulet 
and the flower of the Ophgoon forces, enter’d on their ex- 
pedition the 2nd August, 1729, and made as quick marches 
toward the Persian camp as they were able, only reducing 
in their way what piaces had before declared for the prince, 
in the execution whereof they continued to exercise their 
wonted barbaritys and massacres. By the middle of Sep- 
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tember, Hoshroff, with his army, arrived within a few 
leagues of Semnan and Damgan, two cities in the provinces 
of Chorasan, where the Persian army was encampt under 
the command of Thomas Cooley Caun, as they were un- 
willing to trust the prince at the head of his forces. He 
being the only branch of the old line remaining, and 
Hoshroff learning the force of his enemies’ strength, thought 
fit to sitt down at a small distance till his wearied troops 
had recover’d the fatigue of their long marches, and his 
large cannon came up. The Persians, having notice of his 
designs, were resolved to give him no time to recruit, but 
marched out with a firm resolution to decide this important 
quarrell for a throne ; and the usurper, who indeed wanted 
neither resolution or courage, was as stedfastly fixed on 
giving battle to the Persians, so that now no time was lost 
before the action was entered on ; and Hoshroff, after a very 
obstinate and resolute fight, considering the superiour 
number of the Persians, whose army, it’s confidently re- 
ported, consisted of above an hundred thousand men, was 
obliged to retreat in the best manner the circumstances of his 
affairs would permit. But the Persians, being flusht with 
this success, and calling to mind the many butcheries that 
had been committed by this usurper and his fugitives, 
pursued them with the greatest celerity and made a pro- 
digious slaughter on the rear of his army. In this engage- 
ment he lost most of his cannon, baggage, arms, and 
ammunition, himself and a small party of horse making 
the best of their way to Spahaun, which city he enter’d the 
15th October, and immediately summoned his officers which 
he had left as a guard therewith his prime ministers of 
state to consider means for their preservation, as by the 
present posture of affairs he must doubtless expect his 


-reign was drawn near a period. The result of those 


councills was that Ophgoons, sufficient to hold out a siege, 
should retire into the castle with all the women, children of 
that cast, which was done with great precipitation, and that 
Hoshroff, with the remainder and about three or four hun- 
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Ww dred Darguzinees, who had some days before been detacht 
es from Spahaun on his cutting off on suspicion of treason, as 
er he gave out, all the Persian slaves about him to the number 
n- of near three thousand men at his camp before Damgan 
le for his own guards, but return’d on the news of his | 
id defeat, should, as soon as they were furnisht with arms and | 
ht ammunition, march out and rally what part of his shatter’d 
Ds forces had escaped the fury of the Persians, in order to try 
is his last efforts against that victorious army, or at least keep 
is the city from being blockt up till such time as necessary 
ut provisions could be made for holding out a siege, or he 
nt might receive some succour from the Turks, which he 
od seem’d greatly to rely upon. Notwithstanding the dread- 
on ful apprehensions the Ophgoons were under, the prince’s 
st troops being by this time within eight stages of the capitall, 
ry some of them went out, plundered and broke down all the 
ur shops in the city, and likewise entered the citizens’ houses 
e- by force, killing the owners and robbing them of all their 
as goods. But Hoshroff, finding if he did not stop the fury 
is of his soldiers they would soon lay the city in ashes, 
th ordered two or three of their heads to be cut off and carried 
at about the streets with a-heraid; who msde prociamation 
2S, that, if they did not immediately ‘repair. to their tesbective 
0- quarters, they must all expect the same fate, which ina great 
e- measure suppressed the tumult; but not so soon but that 
id they destroyed a great part of the city. Hoshroff, the next 
ig day being the 21st, marched out with his small number toa 
he castle called Juffeirabad, about a league from Spahaun, 
ch where he gleaned up straglers and got his army together, 
of with which he marched to Sein, about 12 leagues further, 
he where the Persians soon advanced, gave him battle, de- 
1is | feated him a second time, when he again betook himself to 
se | a precipitate flight for Spahaun, which city he re-enter'd, 
re, | with some of his runaways, the 23rd November ; but being 
of | now fully convinced that he could not hold out a siege 
at | against the victorious army of the Persians, he immediately 


n- | packed up his ill-gotten wealth and evacuated the city the 
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same night he entred it, taken along with him all the 
Ophgoon women and children, and bent his flight for 
Shyrash. The Persians enter’d the city the next day in 
great triumph, where the generall waited for his Majesties 
arrivall, daily receiving the compliments and thanks 
of the people for the signal victory he had obtained ; 
and the king made his entrance into the metropolis the 
28th, being receiv’d with the loudest acclamations of 
joy. He immediately confer’d the extraordinary honours 
of Vizer Azen and Vackeel Doulet on Thomas Caun, 
which ‘twas believed was only to sooth him till such 
times as the Ophgoons were entirely destroyed and 
the kingdom peaceably setled, which was still in some 
danger, his Majesty being already jealous of the great 
power he had in the army, and the entire obedience the 
soldiers rendered him sometime in direct opposition to his 
own commands, as it was confidently reported. The Turks 
were making great preparations against the Persians, having 
drawn abundance of troops together in Hamedan, and that 
six Bashaws, with fourty thousand men, were arrived at 
Teibreez, on their march ‘towards the frontiers, which 
approacking: storm-the arch ttaitor Hoshroff, who was now 
in Shyrash, look’s © to be another favourable opportunity 
to make a push for the kingdom. He therefore ordered all 
the Ophgoon governours in the hot countries, who till this 
time had not come under the Persian’s lash, to abandon the 
forts and places under their command, first destroying all 
the inhabitants, and retire with their whole force to join 
him, and dispatch’t his brother with some treasure and 
jewels to raise recruits among the Arabs ; but whether from 
finding himself disappointed in that respect, or the thoughts 
of his own safety, he, Hoshroff’s brother, hired boats to 
transport him and his riches to the other coast. However, 
the Arabs thought this too good a booty to slip them; they 
therefore, as ’tis confidently reported, waylaid Hoshroff’s 
brother, and, after seizing the treasure, put him to death with 
his wicked accomplices. This well-concerted scheme, as 
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Hoshroff thought it, was soon oversett by the appearance of 
Thomas Caun with a large body of troops before Shyrash, 
which city was entirely despoiled and every soul massacred 
that fell into the Ophgoon’s hands, as we have already 
remark’t in the 37th paragraph. However, he did not think 
fit to give the Persians battle, but endeavoured to make 
a retreat, which, by the prudent conduct of the Persian 
generall, was prevented, who surprized Hoshroff and cutt 
his small army to pieces, not above one thousand men and 
himself escaping, which gave a finishing stroke to this rebell, 
and left him nothing else to hope or look out for but his 
own safety, who bent his flight for Candahar, and was there 
murthered, it is said, by Mahmud’s brother,* into whose 
hands are fallen all the treasure and jewels which the two 
usurpers had amassed together, the latter having dispatched 
several caphilas therewith from Spahaun before the generall 
could reach him, in order to make his own peace with 
Mahmud’s brother. Part of his fugitives which escaped in 
the last defeat betook themselves to the seaside and apply’d 
to the Arabs, who had always appeared in the Ophgoon 
interest for protection, where we hope they will soon 
receive a due reward for their cruelty and rebellion. As 
we have already advised your Honours, under the head of 
shipping, that the Beglerbeggy was at their fleets when he 
wrote, the chief with a large force and the Caun of this 
place is marched out to prevent their escape but by sea, 
which they will find a difficult task, as it’s said that generall 
hath actually surrounded them since the date of his last 
advices hither. We shali now turn to the Persian generall, 
who directly bent his march toward Hamedan with the 


* The following account of his death is given in a letter from Bussora, 
dated September 9, 1730: ‘ Mahomet Meshaw Caun, formerly Master of 
Ceremonies to, and much considered by, Ashroft Sultan, arrived here 
a few days ago, and says he went with his master towards Candahar, two 
days from which place they met with Hoosein Caun, Mahamud’s brother, 
who put Ashroft and several of his followers to death. This man escaped 
to the Balooches and thence to Muscat, from whence he came hither upon 
a franky.” This distinctly refutes the statement in Malcolm, vol. i. p. 471, 
that Ashroff was slain by one of the Balooches. 
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utmost expedition, not only to prevent the Ottomans 
making any further incursions into this kingdom, but with 
a firm resolution to force them to relinquish the conquests 
they had made during the late usurpation. He sett down 
before that city in the latter end of May last, and the Turks 
were soon induced to give him battle, which they paid very 
dear for, having two Bashaws killed and as many taken 
prisoners, and likewise lost great part of their army. 
Thomas Caun had no sooner garrison’'d Hamedan but he 
directed his march for Carmoonshaw, the capitall of another 
province belonging to Persia, but at that time in posses- 
sion of the Turks; which place, on his approach, they also 
evacuated ; and those victories cast such a damp on the 
Ottoman spirits that they sued for peace ; but the flush’t 
generall gave not the least attention to their proposalls, but 
directly marched for Tauris, where he attack’t them under 
their walls ; but after some little resistance they abandoned 
this city likewise. Notwithstanding the repeated success 
and victories of this great generall, there were still fresh 
commotions on foot in several different parts of the 
kingdom, some Ophgoons and .Darguzinees, which latter, 
tho’ of the Turkish religion, were formerly tributary to the 
monarchs of Persia, having join’d near Hamedan since 
Thomas Caun left that place, made great depredations ; and 
another rebellious people called Abdoullaes had united 
forces with the Ophgoons of and about Candahar, and 
made an attempt on Mushat. It was thought necessary to 
suppress those insurrections, that his Persian Majesty, in 
person, should take the command of the army on the 
frontiers of Turky, and the generall to be dispatched 
towards Mushat. The army being thus divided, no time was 
lost in entring on the respective expeditions, and _ his 
Majesty soon dispersed the Darguzinees and Ophgoons, 
the entire country of which latter, with a very little trouble, 
he reduced to his own obedience and subjection, so that now 


he is in possession of the greatest part of the territories on 
this side Turky which belonged to this empire when the 
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Ophgoon rebellion commenced. ’Tis said the difference 
between those two monarchs is in a fair way for an accom- 
modation. Thomas Caun has also drove the other party 
out of Mushat, and is now marching towards Candahar, 
the residence of the Ophgoons, where we hope such 
success will attend his arms as will enable him to extirpate 
that bloodthirsty race of monsters (who ought not to be 
ranked among men) from off the face of the earth. As 
your Honours will have more certain advices relating to 
the Muscovites, who still remain in possession of their con- 
quests in Ghilaun, we shall not trouble you with anything 
relating thereto, but proceed to acquaint your Honours of 
the situation of your own affairs and our transactions with 
the new government. The resident, on Thomas Cooly 
Caun’s entrance into Spahaun, went to pay his respects to 
him, and was treated with courtesy and respect ; and as soon 
as Shaw Thomas arrived near the city, he also went out to 
meet him, and congratulated his Majesty on his succession 
to the throne of his ancestors, who was pleased likewise to 
receive him in the same courteous manner, and assured him 
he would make your Honours amends for the losses you 
had sustained during the late troubles ; but the civill recep- 
tion he met from the generall was soon ecclipsed by the 
sending to demand one thousand tomands under the 
specious pretence of our having been guilty of rebellion 
in aiding and assisting the Ophgoons against the Dutch, 
who were in their interest, and actually seizing the castle 
of Ormus for Hoshroff. ... The apprehensions of the 
generall’s setting up for himself soon vanished, and the king 
recoverd his power again by means of the other generalls 
in the army, who declared, laying their hands upon their 
swords in the Cawn’s presence, that they fought for the 
king, and would only make use of their arms against his 
enemies, and that his, Thomas Cooly Caun’s, wearing the 
jigaw, was such an unwarrantable step as gave them great 
jealousy of his further ambitious designs. This unexpected 
resolution of the officers so alarmed the Caun that he 
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assured them he was far from entertaining such thoughts 
as they imagined, and that he was in his heart a most 
dutifull and loyall subject, and would chearfully spill his 
own blood in his master’s service, at the same time stripping 
himself of the plume, and sent the king’s seal back to 
Spahaun, which he had for some time made use of in 
opposition to his Majesty’s inclinations and commands. 
Upon this piece of good news, all the king’s well-wishers 
were marvellously elated, as they looked on him before, 
when he was left without any power, only as a prisoner at 
large; and after the generall’s using his monarch with so 
much insolence and contempt, we cannot see how he could 
hope for pardon from any abject submission he afterwards 
made ; and altho’ his services have been very great, and 
may be still greater, yet, by his intolerable ambition, we are 
of opinion he will in the end render them of no other use 
to himself than to procure his ruin, tho’ he seems at 
present to stand very fair in his Majesty’s favour.” 

The narrative is continued in Gombroon letter of 
12th June, 1731: 

“Thomas Cooly Caun, who, as we before advised your 
Honours, was marched against the Abdullaes, a cast of 
Agwaans, has reduced those rebells to obedience, having 
putt sixteen thousand of them to the sword, and is marched 
towards Candahar, which has struck such a terrour into the 
brother of Mahmud, the late usurper (who governs there), 
that he has sent repeated messages to that generall, offering 
to submit both himself and country to his mercy. . . . The 
Beglerbeggy, of Shyrash, who, as your Honours were 
before advised, was marched to reduce Shaik Ahmad 


Modanna, and the Agwaans under his protection, succeeded 
so well, that he shut up that rebell, with the principall of his 
party, in the fortress of Ivas, which every one expected 
would shortly be obliged to surrender to him; and the 
rebells themselves were so dejected that they made him 
very considerable offers to buy their peace, which he 
rejected, notwithstanding which, by his and his officers’ 
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carelessness and supineness, while he lay before that castle, 
the enemies received daily considerable supplys of men, 
ammunition, and provisions, which gave them fresh en- 
couragement to hold out, and the heats approaching large 
numbers of the Beglerbeggy’s troops, deserted him, which 
made him apprehensive he should at last be left alone, and 
his own inclinations to luxury leading him to Shyrash, and 
withall being straitened for provisions, he accepted of the 
rebells’ presents, made a peace with them, and marched to 
L’hor, on his way to Shyrash, in April last. This shame- 
full behaviour has occasioned severall reports of his being 
disgraced.” 

-Another letter from Gombroon, dated 13th March, 1732, 
describes the change that had occurred in the condition of 
Persia through the military skill and ambition of Nadir 
Shah : 

“Since our last the fortune of his Persian Majesty is 
much altered. We then acquainted your Honours with 
his besieging Erwan, which he was obliged to quit and 
return to Tauris for provisions. Soon after his arrivall 
there, hearing that an army of Turks, commanded by 
Achmet Bashaw of Bagdat, were marching towards Carmoon- 
shaw, he also went that way, and meeting them between 
that city and Hamedan, both armys encamped and em- 
bassadours passed on both sides to treat of peace ; during 
which, the Turkish army advancing in battle array, the 
king, believing he was betrayed, gave orders to attack them, 
which was done immediately, The Persian Horse behaved 
well in the beginning of the engagement, having broke the 
Turkish cavalry three times, and, had they stood half an 
hour longer, ’tis thought would have gained a complete 
victory ; but their foot, consisting mostly of militia, fled 
almost upon the first fire of the Janizarys, who afterwards 
attackt the Persian Horse and entirely defeated them. The 
king, being left with a body of three thousand men, was 
almost surrounded, and very narrowly escaped to Kom, 


leaving all his tents, treasure, cannon, and baggage to the 
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enemy. Had Achmet Bashaw pursued his victory and 
marched directly to Spahaun, he would infallibly have 
taken the capitall, the inhabitants being in such a con- 
sternation that they were all prepared for flight on the 
first news of the Turk’s approach, but the Bashaw con- 
tented himself with taking Hamedan, where he remained 
some time, when, winter approaching, he retired to Car- 
moonshaw. ‘Tis thought the Bashaw was not willing to 
make a conquest, which otherwise he might at that time 
have effected. He has since, as we are advised from 
Bussorah, received full power from the grand szgnuor either 
to make peace or continue the warr, and ’tis hoped the 
former will be shortly concluded, the Bashaw’s _incli- 
nations being bent on peace, which ’tis confidently reported 
here is actually made, but we suspend our thoughts thereon 
till we receive advices from Mr. Cockell, which we hourly 
expect. His Majesty is since returned to Spahaun, where 
great rejoicings were made on his arrivall, when he invited 
your Honours’ servants there to a pleasure house without 
the city, who pitched their tent next his Majesty's haram, 
and the king in Magelless gave Mr. Cockell a present of 
twenty tomands in gold and silver medalls. The next day 
came to our tent and drank wine with them, the chief 
having the honour to drink out of the same glass with his 
Majesty. Thomas Caun is still in Hyerat; part of the 
rebell Abdullaes have submitted to him, but others still 
holding out, he is fearfull the whole might revolt on his 
departure, tho’ ’tis said by some he makes this pretence to 
keep away from court, being jealous of the king, who is not 
well satisfyed with the arbitrary power he has assumed to 
himself in the provinces under his command.” 

Our narrative is concluded with the Spahaun letter of 
19th September, 1732: 

“The 15th ultimo: Thomas Caun arriv’d here the 19th. 
We prepar'd, as we had been advis’d by our friends, a very 
handsome present, amounting to one hundred and fifty 
tomands, and sent it to him, but to our great surprise he 
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return’d everything but the horses aiiia he valued, and 
with their amount order’d us to pay two hundred tomaunds 
and thirty tomaunds more to the person that was appointed 
to receive it. He serv’d the Dutch in the same manner 
and sent a guard to their house with directions to abuse 
them if they did not immediately pay the money. As soon 
as we receiv'd the message we sent to the Muncha Mama- 
lake and desir’d he would interceed with the Caun in our 
behalf, but he assured us it would be to no purpose, for 
instead of prevailing with him to forgive or lessen the sum 
he had put upon us, it would only be a means, as he was a 
man of a cholorick disposition, to irritate him, and perhaps 
cause him to fine us three times as much. We therefore 
judg’d it better to comply, and afterwards take an oppor- 
tunity to make him sensible, our nation never had been 
used to or would tamely suffer such abuse. 22nd ultimo: 
after Thomas Caun had confined all the noblemen, and 
plundered them of everything they had, he invited the king 
to his tent, and after having entertained him very sump- 
tuously, he seiz’d him and put him close prisoner in a room 
under a strong guard. The next day, in the morning, he 
order'd the drums to beat and proclamation to be made 
that Shaw Abass the Third, a child of about three months 
old, was now king, his father having justly forfeited the 
crown for his lazy and indolent management, besides 
his being a sott and a sodomite. This struck the utmost 
terrour into the nobility and inhabitants, but not one of 
them had courage enough to oppose or so much as to inter- 
rogate the Caun about his traiterous proceedings. The 
25th ultimo, the Caun sent the king away for Mushat, 
under a strong guard, and from that time to this there has 
not been the least emotion or trouble here, any more than 
if no-thing had happened, and this strange and unexpected 
revolution has been brought to pass without any bloodshed 
—all which is a thing we believe that was hardly ever heard 
of in any age before. . . . Thomas Caun will set out from 
hence in twenty days for Haviza, and from thence to 
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Bagdad, where the Turks, it is reported, have got together 
avery numerous army, who, it’s said, have no mind to 
fight, but are willing to make peace if this Caun will accept 
any tolerable conditions, which the judicious are of opinion 
he will, as it is not his interest now to engage himself in a 
foreign war when he has so much business at home, for it 
will not only require his utmost skill and dexterity, but also 
the immediate presence of himself and army, to keep 
a nation quiet, over which he has so lately usurp’d the 
supreme authority.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


WHEN our last number was published it was hoped that the 
labours of the Delimitation Commission would be concluded 
in July, and that Sir West Ridgeway with his companions 
and escort would be on their way back to India before the 
summer was over. This expectation has been disappointed, 
and as there is no chance of the conclusion of the Com- 
missioners’ labours before the autumn, there is ground to 
fear that the English representatives may be compelled to 
remain another winter on Afghan territory. Everybody 
agrees that the only satisfaction to be derived from the 
Joint Commission is the safe return of our officers, and any 
circumstance tending to postpone that event is calculated 
to cause anxiety. In any disputes that may arise, and they 
are certain to arise, on the Oxus and in the khanate of 
Andkhoi, as they did at Zulfikar and Penjdeh, Afghan rights 
could be as well protected in London as at Kurmi-ab or 
Char-Shambe. We do not venture to say, after past experi- 
ence, that they will be successfully vindicated, but at least 
no one will deny that it is safer for the persons of our 
officers to surrender Afghan territory, when they are outside 
the Ameer’s territory, than while they are surrounded as at 
present by officials who see in every Russian encroachment 
an infringement of their own rights and a proof of the 
timidity of the English Government. The Russian 
Government may hold its hand until the result of the 
General Election is known, but it is already clear that it 
means to retain Kurmi-ab—a well-populated district some 
miles north-west of the place called Khojah Saleh on the 
maps, but which has no real existence. 

The report of Colonel Lockhart’s expedition having 
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been interfered with in Badakshan, although now contra- 
dicted, has sufficed to draw some attention to the possibly 
dangerous position of our officers scattered throughout the 
Afghan province of Turkestan, which extends from Herat 
to Kashgaria. The Governor of Badakshan is an officer 
named Abdullah Jan, who is hostile to Ishak Khan, and 
apparently not trusted by the Ameer. It is a well-ascer- 
tained fact that Russian officers have been residing ‘at his 
chief town, Faizabad, and employed in making surveys of 
the country. If Colonel Lockhart should still prove to 
have been interfered with, it would be hard to disbelieve 
that the Russian officers had instigated the step in retali- 
ation for the Ameer’s recent annexation of the khanates of 
Shignan and Roshan. Abdullah Jan has been summoned 
to Cabul, and it will be interesting to observe if he obeys 
the summons, and what consequences will follow. The 
delay in the return of Sir West Ridgeway’s escort has, how- 
ever, prevented the execution of the original project of the 
two parties joining hands, and Colonel Lockhart will now 
have to be content with returning once more to Gilgit via 
Chitral, if he fail to induce the Kafirs to allow him to see 
the interior of their mysterious country. With regard to 
Kafiristan the Ameer has shown himself very sensitive, 
and he was only reassured about the object of Colonel 
Lockhart’s mission on the express statement that the 
Indian Government had no intention of occupying that 
State, or of entering into treaty relations with it. 

News of a miscellaneous character has been received 
from beyond the Indian frontier which, although hardly of 
direct political importance, may still be of general interest. 
At last, after many previous statements to the same effect, 
there seems no doubt that our old foe, Mushk-i-Alim, is 
dead. The event occurred on February 17, at Koh Jadran, 
near Ghuzni. The old fanatic was eighty years old, and 
had taken a prominent part in three wars with the English. 
He was not in favour with Abdurrahman, who, but for his 


holy reputation, would have treated him as he had done 
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Mahomed Jan. Another important personage has dis- 
appeared in the Ameer’s mother, the surviving widow of 
the Ameer Afzul. A new feature has been introduced into 
Afghan life by the migratory movement which has been 
fostered among the Ghilzai tribes by the Ameer. As many 
as 10,000 Ghilzai families from the neighbourhood of 
Ghuzni are affirmed to have moved into Turkestan, and to 
have established colonies between the Oxus and the Hindoo 
Koosh. In encouraging this step the Ameer has shown 
himself a wise ruler, for these Afghans must strengthen his 
hold upon the northern province at the same time that 
they remove or weaken a danger nearer his seat of power. 
The success of this particular movement has encouraged 
similar attempts in other directions, but the effort to 
populate Badghis with Candaharis and Duranis has so 
far not been very satisfactory ; nor is it very likely that the 
gaps caused by the exclusion of the Turcoman population 
will be very quickly filled up by new settlers from the 
safer parts of Afghanistan. The discovery of coal in this 
quarter, as well as in different parts of Turkestan, may, 
however, give an extraordinary impetus to a movement 
which has the Ameer’s distinct sympathy and support, and 
the Russian General Baieff, among others, is confident that 
coal is to be found throughout the region from Meshed to 
Balkh. 

The situation of the Russians in Turkestan is at present 
somewhat clouded, although we must be careful not to 
magnify local disturbances into serious dangers. However, 
there seems no doubt that they have had to deal with an 
insurrectionary movement in the mountainous districts of 
Khokand, which has not yet been entirely repressed although 
it began in the early part of the winter. Report says that 
as many as 10,000 Khokandians are in arms, but it can 
readily be imagined how the bazaars have magnified the 
truth. In Bokhara the public mind does not seem to have 
entirely settled down under the new Ameer; and his brother, 
the Bek or Governor of Hissar, is credited with designs of 
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his own upon the throne, but which he is never likely to 
carry out in face of the displeasure of the Russian Govern- 
ment. The Ameer's only formidable opponent is his eldest 
brother, Abdul Melik, or Katti Torah, now and for some 
years past residing at Abbottabad. So long as the peace 
of Asia remains undisturbed there is no chance of his being 
allowed to renew his adventures beyond the Oxus, often as 
he has importuned the Viceroy for leave to depart from 
Indian territory. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the granting of his request would have any other result 
than to prove disastrous to himself, and perhaps to precipi- 
tate the very event it aimed at preventing, viz., the Russian 
occupation of Bokhara. 

For the present the attention of the Russian Govern- 
ment is absorbed in the completion of its railway to Merv 
and Samarcand. The rapidity in the construction of the 
line to Merv received its first check a few weeks ago, when 
the overflow of the Tejend river destroyed many miles of 
the embankment that had been completed. Merv itself 
was visited with a similar calamity, and a vast amount of 
damage seems to have been done. It is, therefore, clear 
that unless the Russians devote their first attention to con- 
trolling the waters of the Murghab and Tejend, their line 
of railway even when completed will be always liable to 
interruptions, and its maintenance may prove more costly 
than its construction. The injury inflicted on the embank- 
ment has already rendered the realization of General 
Annenkoff’s. declaration that the first engine would reach 
Merv on the tst of July an impossibility. As some equiva- 
lent for this disappointment, the Russian Government will 
push on with greater energy the construction of the earth- 
work of the line already sanctioned by the Ameer through 
Bokharan territory. 

It is with regret we find ourselves unable to report any 
improvement in the negotiations between England and 
China on the subject of Burmah. A settlement seems 


further off than ever, and although this does not imply an 
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estrangement between the two countries, it means that 
China will be able to adhere to her old exclusive policy on 
the land frontier, which it was hoped our annexation of 
Burmah would have done so much to break down. Our 
hands are so full in Burmah that some time must elapse 
before there will be any practical reason for regretting that 
we are not in amicable commercial relations with the 
governors and peoples of South-west China, but true 
statesmanship should achieve something more than keeping 
things quiet for the day. The Chinese Government has 
not been backward in showing its displeasure at the 
unsatisfactory condition, in its opinion, of the Burmese 
question, and its changed note on the Tibetan mission 
since it gave the Yellow Pass last November is an indica- 
tion of what it feels on the more important subject of 
Burmah. Of course the Chinese are not objecting to Mr. 
Macaulay's mission, because they have not got a port on 
the Irrawaddy or a settlement of the suzerainty question. 
They are far too clever for that, and they have seized hold 
of the intentional absence of a commercial representative 
from Mr. Macaulay’s party to say that his mission is not 
such as they sanctioned. It is doubtful: if the mission will 
ever enter Tibet, but it is certainly strange to find evidence 
in the last Indian Survey Report of the inseparable con- 
nection in the Chinese mind between Burmah and Tibet. 
Colonel Tanner writes to the following effect in this report : 


“T believe that it would be very difficult to penetrate into Tibet beyond 
the neighbourhood of Takla Khar, owing to the increasing distrust of the 
Tibetan officials, who view our road-making in Darjeeling and Kumaun 
with the gravest suspicion. Every Tibetan is firmly convinced that sooner 
or later we intend to annex their country. Formerly it was possible to 
enter Tibet by bribing the officials, but as years pass the country is 
becoming more closely guarded, and now there are few passes by which 
an European can get in. ‘The annexation of Burmah is an event not 
likely to ease their minds, and it is probable that in future the Lipu Lek 
Pass will be watched with greater vigilance than ever. The Lipu Lek Pass, 
about 16,800 feet, is one of the easiest that connects the trade route of 
Tibet with India, and though it taps a tract which is not so populous as 
Eastern Tibet, and has to be carried over one of the most arduous roads 
in the world, the trade is already very considerable. The dangers and 
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difficulties of the Nirpdnia-ki-danda, or waterless spur, which occurs 
between the Lipu Lek Pass and Kumaun, are not sufficient to check the 
export and import of a large amount of grain, salt, and borax; and when 
the road, now under construction, which avoids the worst part of the route, 
shall have been finished, the traffic wiil probably increase. The Jong Pen, 
or Governor, of Tukla Khar asked me what was the object we had in 
making this road; why did we wish to leave the beautiful plains of India 
for guch a barren country as Tibet? ‘Tibetans,’ he said, ‘liked to 
remain in their own land ; how was it that we English were always craving 
for the territories of others?’ I informed him that the English did not 
in the least desire to occupy such a comfortless and bleak land as theirs. 
‘Bleak, do you call this? Why, you are now in the very garden of Tibet. 
If this you call barren, what would you say of other parts where there is 
literally nothing but rock and ice! Go back now to India, you have seen 
the most inviting part of our country; the rest is not wortha visit. We 
are not angry at your coming this once, but we never wish to see you 
again. Our Government don’t allow the English in Tibet, but you, one 
and all, try to push your way past our frontier posts, and never consider 
that, if you succeed, our governor’s officials on the frontier lose their heads 
for not stopping you.’ This Jong Pen was accompanied by an old one- 
eyed Lama, who backed him up in impressing on me the futility of 
endeavouring to penetrate beyond my present camp. I was presented 
with a small offering, but R. N., my companion, considering it too trifling, 
refused it. The Jong Pen and Lama therefore returned me the present I 
had made them.” 


The development of the Burmese question will be slow, 
and there will be ample opportunities of referring to the 
subject again, but we may note that the schemes pro- 
pounded for the construction of Chinese railways all hang 
fire, and that the German Syndicate is likely to return to 
Europe without having advanced its object. On one point 
the Chinese have already made up their minds, and that is 
to drive the best bargains they can. They will raise the 
loans they may require on the best obtainable terms, and 
they will give the contracts for railway construction to what 
seem the most favourable tenders. The Commission now 
delimiting the Tonquin frontier has not yet come to any 
final decision, but although the Black Flag chief Liu has 
been allowed to leave Canton and return to Kwangsi, there 
is every indication that both sides want the subject amicably 
settled. The French have sufficient difficulties on hand 
in Annam, where the Christians are being exterminated 


despite the French conquest, and the Chinese are more 
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engrossed in Burmah and Tibet. It is strange, however, 
that the Chinese do not pay more attention to affairs in Ili 
and Kashgaria. There have been several mutinies on the 
part of the garrison, and unless the men are paid more 
regularly, and sterner steps taken to maintain discipline, 
Eastern Turkestan will be lost as it has been before. The 
construction of a line of telegraph between Pekin and Ili 
would give the Government the means of following events, 
and of adopting prompt measures should there be any 
sudden emergency. Nor would it be very costly, while the 
line would remain at the entire disposal of the Chinese 
Government. If it is worth while keeping 15,000 troops 
in Central Asia in the immediate neighbourhood of a very 
much stronger Russian force, it is certainly sound policy 
and true economy to spend a small sum in ensuring their 
safety as far as lies in the power of the Pekin administration. 

A curious state of things exists on the north-east frontier 
of China, where Russia and the Celestial Empire are in 
immediate contact. The river Amour serves in this part 
of its course as a clear and convenient boundary ; but as 
Russian authority is established south of that river in the 
maritime province of Manchuria, there is still an unsettled 
frontier line between the two countries. When Russia 
took this territory twenty-five years ago, the interior was 
so inaccessible and so thinly populated that there was no 
danger in not having an accurately surveyed and recog- 
nized frontier. The situation has changed ; on their side 
the Russians have established their telegraphic and postal 
communications through the interior of this province with 
the capital of East Siberia. But it is on the Chinese side 
that the greatest change has taken place. A tide of Chinese 
immigration has set in, which has converted what was a 
solitude into a well-peopled region. The Chinese colonists 
on the Oussuri are flourishing and prosperous. The few 
Russians who have ventured there have met with nothing 


but misfortunes, and are reduced to such misery that even 
Russian official writers say that only Chinese colonists 
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stand any chance of success in this region. The success 
and expansion of Chinese enterprize in this quarter renders 
it more desirable than even from a Russian point of view 
that the frontier should be strictly defined, and at this 
moment a Russo-Chinese Commission, of which General 
Baranoff is the Russian member, is engaged in attempting to 
come to a settlement. This may be rendered more difficult 
by the strained position of affairs at the Jeltuga Gold Mines, 
which seem to be of considerable value, as the gold extracted 
by a few Chinese in two years amounted to £100,000. A 
Manchu force recently expelled some Russian miners who 
had taken up their quarters there, and for a time opinion 
ran high in the Russian towns of Khabarovka and Ner- 
chinsk. The unsatisfactory results of Russian colonization 
in this quarter have discouraged the Russian authorities, 
and both Governments seem disinclined to force events for 
the present in Manchuria. The Russo-Chinese Commis- 
sion may, therefore, be expected to arrive at a definite and 
amicable agreement. According to the Russian journal 
Vladivostock, published at that port, all the surveys will be 
finished in July, and the decision of the Commission made 
known before the end of August. 

There is only one other event in the political situation to 
which we need refer, and that is the deaths of Maharajahs 
Scindiah and Holkar. There can be no dispute that the 
Mahratta chief of Indore is a great Indian personage. His 
territorial possessions have dwindled, but he still owns a 
name connected with some of the sternest struggles in 
Anglo-Indian history. The late Maharajah Tuckaji Rao 
was placed on the throne of his State by English authority, 
and he was educated under English auspices. He was 
still a young man at the time of the Indian Mutiny, when 
he was exposed to a severe ordeal. How far he was 
proof to temptation has been deemed matter of opinion, 
but it is at least in his favour that he should have been 
able to govern his State unmolested for twenty-eight years 
after his loyalty had been impugned. There is no necessity 
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to closely criticize the efficiency of the administration of a 
native State. At the worst it must be allowed that the 
government of Tuckaji Rao was a very great improvement 
on that of any of his predecessors, even the famous Tulsi 
Bai. We may attribute it to our example and prompting, 
but the admission must be made. Maharajah Holkar died 
comparatively young, although he had been nominally ruler 
for forty-two years, and the uncertainty felt as to the policy 
of his successor, and the conduct of other members of the 
family must cause anxiety lest the harmony so long happily 
subsisting between the supreme Government and Indore 
should be unfortunately broken or disturbed. Maharajah 
Holkar was a prudent prince, and in him the Empire of the 
Queen-Empress has unquestionably lost one of its chief 
magnates and principal ornaments. 

Only three days after the death of Holkar his neigh- 
bour, Maharajah Scindiah, passed away. It is certainly 
a strange coincidence that two men who were placed in 
power when children more than forty years ago by the 
direct intervention of the British Government should have 
died within a few hours of each other. Of the two men 
Scindiah was in most respects the more important and the 
more interesting personage. He was the more important 
because he governed a larger State and possessed more 
subjects and a higher revenue. He enjoyed the perilous 
reputation of having the best army among the feudatories 
of the Indian Empire. He was the more interesting because 
he better resembled what we should fancy a Mahratta chief 
ought to be. At the head of his cavalcade of sworn com- 
panions and their attendant horsemen he has reminded 
more than one English writer of what the ideal Mahratta 
leader must have been. Holkar never took the trouble 
to throw himself into the same picturesque attitudes for 
which his personal appearance and tastes may have un- 
suited him, and it must be considered an element of weak- 
ness in the English position in India if no safe career can 


be provided for such princes as Maharajah Scindiah. We 
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do not propose to give here any biographical details of the 
late Maharajah’s life, as later opportunity may present itself 
of treating more worthily and at greater length the parallel 
careers of the two great Mahratta chiefs, whose death leaves 
a gap that cannot be filled up among the magnates en- 
circling the throne of the Kaisar-i-Hind. In several 
respects the death of Maharajah Scindiah may have more 
serious consequences than that of his neighbour. The 
Maharajah Holkar left an heir, Prince Shivaji, who at 
least promises to prove an amiable and capable ruler, and 
if he confides in the Governor-General’s agent in Central 
India there can be:no doubt that the turbulence and ill-will 
of any relative, however powerful, must fail to disturb the 
security of his position. But Scindiah’s heir is a mere child, 
born so recently as 1880, and the government of his State 
will have to’ be entrusted to a Board of Regency which 
must entail many years’ anxiety and vigilance for our 
Government and its representatives. The nomination of 
Sir Dinkar Rao to that Board as the Viceroy’s representa- 
tive would be a graceful and politic act. It would be 
graceful as a recognition of that statesman’s services to us 
during the Mutiny; it would be politic because the man, 
who was all for the English alliance in the dark days of 
1857, is not likely to be un-English in his views in 1886, 
when England is actually and relatively so much stronger 
than it ever was before. We may indulge the hope that the 
death of Maharajah Scindiah will lead to the recali of Sir 
Dinkar Rao from his Allahabad retirement, to play the 
useful part still open to him in his own State. 


In the March proceedings of the Geographical Society of St. Petersburg 
a paper by M. G. Potanin was read, giving an account of his last voyage 
in Mongolia, from which the following extracts may be interesting to our 
readers. Among other peculiarities the Buddhists of Mongolia have that 
of possessing, in addition to their idols, gods and goddesses in the flesh, 
whom they call gyguens or darichous. ‘These living deities dwell in con- 
vents called choures ; they hold lands and slaves, and occupy high rank in 
the Chinese hierarchy. It would seem that there are eight of these men- 
gods and two women-goddesses in North-western Mongolia, the most 
venerated of whom was the ésagan-gyguen, or white man-god, in whose 
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hands, according to the natives, are placed the keys of the earth. In the 
popular belief the gygwens renew their birth by the transmigration of their 
soul into a new-born child, who is recognized by a special sign. The tent 
(yourk) in which the birth of the new god is expected is overhung at a 
given moment by a rainbow. Some lamas then repair thither to await the 
birth of the boy (the faithful never admit the probability of the appearance 
of a girl when awaiting the coming of a successor to a gyguen). As soon 
as the new-comer begins to speak he is shown the objects which belonged 
to the deceased gygwen, and is expected to recognize that he used them 
in his previous existence. If he does at once recognize them a little time 
is given him to recover his memory before he is transferred to the abode of 
the gyguen whom he is to replace. Some of the natives believe that 
these human divinities are fed on tea and sugar; others affirm that they 
eat like ordinary mortals, and that they are given to the vices of drunken 
ness, licentiousness, &c., which, in their opinion, by no means diminishes 
their sanctity. According to their followers, the conscience of these beings 
as regards vice and virtue far transcends the limits of human reason. For 
instance, there were two gyguens, the narbana-schin-gyguen and the khoun- 
khoun-gyguen, who lived, according to popular report, only on spirituous 
liquors, and the latter had also the faculty of changing his sex from day to 
day. Access to these men-gods is extremely difficult, and M. Potanin 
was unable to obtain an audience of the ¢sagan-gyguen. He, however, 
gives in the course of his narration some curious details of a visit paid to 
this gygven by Lieutenant Matoussovski, an officer of the Topographical 
Survey. This gentleman, escorted by thirty Cossacks, had arrived on the 
6th of August, 1873, upon the banks of the river Kourton, one of the 
affluents of the river Kran, at about ten versts from the residence of the 
gyguen, a convent called Schar-Soumeh, or Sary-Soumbeh. He at once 
sent forward two Cossacks and a Kirghis to request an audience of the holy 
man, with the object of transmitting to him personally some instructions of 
which he was the bearer, and to beg that accommodation should be pro- 
vided for him and his party. In proportion as M. Matoussovski approached 
the convent the surrounding country became more populous. The whole 
of the right bank of the Kran was cultivated ; in some fields the corn was 
still standing, in others it was cut and collected in large stacks. Wheat, 
millet, barley, and peas were the principal objects of cultivation. As his 
messengers were slow in making their appearance, M. Matoussovski 
approached close to the convent and pitched his camp on the opposite 
bank of the river. About midnight the camp was thrown into alarm by 
an immense uproar. The travellers were already preparing their arms to 
repulse an attack by the natives, when the Kirghis who had accompanied 
the two Cossacks rushed in and explained the state of affairs to his master. 
He stated that the ¢sagan-gyguen would not receive any orders, and that he 
had caused the two Cossacks to be disarmed and kept in custody. The 
Kirghis for his part, fearing that he would be decapitated for the services 
he had rendered the Russians, took advantage of the darkness to escape, 
which he did on the first horse he could lay his hands upon. The uproar 
was caused by the owner of the stolen animal. The behaviour of the 
gyguen greatly astonished M. Matoussovski, who knew that the Emperor 
of China had stringently forbidden all hostile manifestations against the 
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Russians, and he recollected that in 1867 the Chinese Government had 
been obliged to pay to Russia an indemnity of 200,000 taels for injuries 
inflicted on Russian Kirghises by order of the gygwen. On the next day, 
when the Russian camp was transferred to the left bank of the river, two 
Chinese functionaries approached it, and conveyed the compliments of 
welcome on the part of the gygwen to the Russian officer, and then 
recounted in high-flown phrases the friendly reception given to the two 
Cossacks by the commandant of Fort Toulta. They affirmed that the 
two men were well lodged and waited on by domestics, but had been 
deprived of their arms from a prudential fear that evil-minded persons, 
who were everywhere to be met with—added the envoys, sanctimoniously 
raising their eyes to heaven—might make a bad use of them. The chief 
of the Russian detachment pretended not to observe the hypocrisy of the 
Chinese. He thanked them for the cordiality of the treatment accorded 
to his messengers, but begged of the commandant to be good enough to 
send them back immediately to the Russians, or otherwise he would be 
under the necessity of notifying to his Government that the commandant 
of Fort Toulta had taken such a fancy to two of his men that he could 
not part with them. The Chinese received this declaration with an 
ironical smile and a promise to deliver the message. Then one of them 
drew forth from his satin boot writing materials and proceeded to register 
the names, rank, and number of the Cossacks, and the details of what the 
camp consisted of. After the departure of the two Chinamen, M. Matous- 
sovski despatched a messenger with his visiting-card to the ¢sagan-gyguen, 
at the same time requesting that a day should be named for granting him 
an audience. The messenger on his return said that the card had been 
taken by a high official to the gygwen, and that the latter had promised to 
send a reply as soon as possible. ‘The next morning the commandant of 
the fort sent his card to the camp with a request for an audience. The 
reply to this was that the chief of the Russian expedition was ready 
to receive the visit of his excellency at any hour, and he gave orders 
that five Cossacks in full uniform should go to meet the commandant 
half way. At the end of an hour the high official arrived at the 
camp, where he was greeted according to the strict rules of Chinese 
etiquette. After exchange of the usual compliments and expressing the 
mutual joy at meeting, the mandarin announced that he was commissioned 
by the ¢sagan-gyguen to inform himself of the object of the expedition, 
adding his own great regret that the holy man could not receive the 
Russians, it being then High Lent. The Russian’s reply was to the effect 
that the gyguen ought to have learnt the object of the expedition by reading 
the instructions conveyed to him by the two Cossacks; as to the other 
point in question he absolutely insisted on speaking to the gygwen in person, 
if not he would be forced to consider as hostile the attitude of the autho- 
rities on the Chinese frontier towards the Russians, and to draw up his 
report in this sense. After a long conversation the burly commandant, 
who was wrapped in two dressing-gowns and a pelisse, despite the extreme 
heat of the day, returned to the fortress with the twenty men who formed 
his escort. On the following morning M. Matoussovski received a card 
from the ¢/sagan-gyguen intimating that during High Lent he did not usually 
take part in any temporal matters, but that he would make an exception 
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in his favour, and receive his visit. One hour later the Russian in full 
uniform entered the fortress, accompanied by five Cossacks. ‘The house of 
the ¢sagan-gyguen is situated at the side of a temple, and forms a kind of 
small square fort surmounted by towers at the four angles. A rampart and 
a deep ditch, about four avchines in width, surround the wall of the fortress. 
Two entrances, one on the north and one on the south, give access to a 
vast court, in which stands a brick edifice of Chinese architecture. The 
visitor entered by the south gate, and was at once conducted by an official 
into the adjoining house. In the first room there was a samovar of Toula 
fabric placed upon a low table, in the second was to be seen on one side 
a large divan, and in the middle upon a tablea kind of mirror representing 
a triangular prism, bearing a Chinese inscription in gold letters. The 
tsagan-gyguen, seated on two silken cushions to the right of this table, was 
occupied in turning over the leaves of a book. He was a man of about forty 
years of age, of middle height, and robust figure ; his forehead was lofty, and 
his look intelligent. His costume was Chinese, a dressing-gown of white 
silk and slippers. He returned the salutation of his Russian visitor by a 
slight inclination of the head, and made him a sign to take a seat upon a 
cushion placed beside the divan, and in front of another little table upon 
which were spread a common sort of sweets and Russian caramels. 
The two interpreters who had entered the chamber with the Russian 
officer had thrown themselves on their knees before the gyguen, bent their 
faces to the ground, and in this irksome and abject posture remained 
during the whole interview, which lasted more than an hour and a half. M. 
Matoussovski remarking to the gygwen that he was unaccustomed to sit on 
the ground took a chair which happened to be in the room, and sat upon 
it during the audience. The conversation began by questions from the 
quasi-deity as to the health of his Majesty the Czar, the object of the 
expedition, and the health of the Governor of Siberia. The Russian 
replied that he was commissioned to visit the authorities of the Chinese 
frontier and make inquiries regarding the administrative organization of the 
country. He explained that numerous misunderstandings might arise if the 
governor did not know to what Chinese authorities he should address him- 
self in case disputes occurred between the subjects of the two empires. 
For instance, he said, a difference lately arose between some Russian 
traders and Chinese nomads near Rom. ‘The Russian governor, in order 
to settle the dispute, addressed himself to the amban of Kobdo, the latter 
replied that the Chinese in question belonged to the province of Bouloun- 
Tokhoi ; while the governor of the latter affirmed in his turn that these 
people belonged beyond a doubt to Kobdo. This excited the laughter of 
the gyguen, and his remark was, “ You ask me how our frontier provinces 
are marked out, although there is not a single spot unknown to Russians. 
It is for me rather to ask you, for example, what is the distance from here 
to the river Kalia or to the post of Saissang.” To this the other replied 
that he could not only indicate the distance between the points mentioned, 
but also those between Toulta and Semipalatinsk, Omsk or Moscow, and 
that one could buy in Russia for a rouble a book containing not merely 
the distances between important places very far apart, but also between 
small stations. The conversation continued in this tone until the gyguen 
advised his visitor to return to the post of Saissang, because, said he, by 
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penetrating further east there would be great risk of meeting numerous 
bands of brigands, and that he (the gygwen) must bear the responsibility, as 
chief functionary of the country, of all the consequences. And as he saw 
that his words did not carry conviction, he concluded therefrom that the 
traveller would write to Pekin and the Russian governor that he (the 
tsagan-gyguen) would assume no responsibility for the safety of the expe- 
dition, having warned him of all the dangers to which it would be exposed. 
As to Matoussovski he might go wherever it pleased him, provided he 
stated in his report to his government that during the whole of the con- 
versation “the countenances of the speakers had preserved a friendly 
expression.” 


Further news has been received from M. Potanin in a 
letter written from the convent of Boumbem on the Yellow 
river and near the town of Sining, in which he stated that 
he would return to Siberia this summer under the guidance 


of some Mongol Khalkas. 
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Flunter's Imperial Gazetteer. 


In the original edition of nine volumes Mr. W. W. 
Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India was, perhaps, the 
most valuable work ever published relating to India. The 
new and revised edition, just issued in thirteen volumes by 
Messrs. Triibner under the direction of the Government of 
India, approaches perfection as nearly as is possible for any 
human undertaking. It is remarkable for the mass of 
information contained in its pages, but it is still more re- 
markable for the skill shown in the arrangement of this 
information, and for the lucidity of the descriptions. It 
would be almost impertinent to praise Mr. Hunter for his 
style. The writers on Indian history who might be com- 
pared to him as masters of language could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand, while his industry may be termed 
unexampled. The very magnitude of his work makes the 
immunity which it has enjoyed from adverse criticism all 
the more significant as a testimony to its accuracy and 
value. The amended and expanded form in which most of 
the articles appear in the new edition is evidence not of 
their shortcomings in their first shape, as tested by any 
available means of comparison, but of the advantage taken 
from the official character of the work to make it absolutely 
final and exhaustive. The local revision of the articles is 
such as could not be attempted under any less perfect 
system of administration than that which happily exists 
in India, and therefore the Gazetteer is not merely an 
elaborately detailed panorama of the great country south of 
the Himalayas ; it is also a solid memorial to the efficiency 
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of the Anglo-Indian services. From whatever point of 
view it may be regarded, whether as a historical book of 
reference, as a geographical repertory, or as a comprehen- 
sive statistical digest, it has the most valid claims to our 
admiration. Its practical usefulness is absolutely incon- 
testable. No Member of Parliament anxious to air his 
views on Indian questions can dispense with the solid array 
of facts placed ready to his fingers in this Gazetteer, and the 
man of letters least of all will be disposed to under-estimate 
the value of the boon conferred by Mr. Hunter's indefatig- 
able labours, which have so much simplified and lightened 
his own. In short, Mr. Hunter has triumphantly con- 
cluded an undertaking which is not less meritorious in itself, 
or less creditable to the reputation of the Indian service, 
than if he had employed the last seventeen years in the 
ordinary administrative or diplomatic functions of his order 
instead of devoting them to the preparation and completion 
of the Imperial Gazetteer. 


Famous Monuments of Central India. 


Tuis magnificent work (H. Sotheran & Co., Piccadilly, 
&c.), prepared under the immediate personal direction of 
Sir Lepel Griffin, has been issued with the sole desire 
of placing, by the autotype process, on permanent record 
in public and private libraries accurate representations of 
the more important architectural monuments of Central 
India. Sir Lepel Griffin disclaims in his preface any 
accurate archzological knowledge, and he deplores the loss 
of his friend, Mr. James Fergusson, whose assistance had 
been promised and in part afforded, but which, if it could 
have been continued, would have been quite invaluable. 
At the same time it is only right to state that this is a most 
important and exceedingly accurate archzological work 
which cannot fail to be of standard authority. It is highly 
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appropriate that this splendid collection should be placed 
at the service of the Princes of India and bibliophiles in 
Europe by the Governor-General’s political representative 
in that part of the peninsula to which it specially relates. 
It furnishes some proof that diplomatic and administrative 
affairs do not alone monopolise the attention of our Anglo- 
Indian authorities. Sir Lepel Griffin calls special attention 
to the three groups of buildings at Gwalior, Khajraho, and 
Sanchi as being the most important of the series. The 
buildings in Gwalior fort have now passed into the hands of 
Maharajah Scindiah, who has promised to pay special atten- 
tion to their conservation. The Khajraho temples in the 
small State of Chattarpur are described by Sir Lepel Griffin 
as surpassing in elaborateness of detail any other sculpture 
in India with one exception. To appreciate at their worth 
the beautiful plates which to the number of eighty-nine 
make up this superb volume de /uxe, reference must be 
made to it by the reader. Sir Lepel Griffin is to be con- 
gratulated on having put his imprimatur to a work which 
cannot fail to have a permanent place in the palace of 
every Central Indian prince and on the drawing-room table 
of those European plutocrats who can afford to appreciate 
the merit and beauty of this remarkable collection. Sir 
Lepel Griffin hopes to follow up the present volume with 
a second next year, describing and illustrating other scenes 
and places, including the sacred city of Ujjain in Central 
India. 


Sir Herbert Edwardes. 


Tus is not a biography in the strictest sense of the word, 
and Lady Edwardes seems to have limited her task to 
bringing ‘together some letters and speeches that like a 
chord of sweet music may tell something of the harmony 
and beauty of that lovely mind which has passed away.” 
These records of her husband's career are given in the two 
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volumes entitled “‘ Memorials of Major-General Sir Herbert 
B. Edwardes,” and just published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. The volumes contain a vast amount of 
useful and important information, not, perhaps, put before the 
reader in the clearest and most comprehensible manner, but 
still of distinct historical value as representing the views and 
opinions of one of the mos: remarkable and accomplished of 
the administrators who thirty odd years ago placed English 
power on a firm basis in the great province of the Punjab. 
In every sense of the word Sir Herbert Edwardes was a 
remarkable man, and without any powerful patron he made 
his mark at a very early period of life. When he won the 
battle of Kinyeree and confined Moolraj in Moultan, he was 
no more than twenty-eight, and it was only a few years later 
that Lord Dalhousie entrusted him with the conduct of the 
delicate negotiations with Dost Mahomed, which he not 
merely conceived, but carried out to a successful conclusion. 
Some of the most interesting passages in the work relate to 
this matter, of which the true history is now for the first 
time fully and authoritatively revealed. The late Lord 
Lawrence, who never professed anything but disbelief in 
the utility of treaty relations with the Ameer, enjoyed the 
reputation among the public of being the author of the two 
conventions with Dost Mahomed. It is a strange fact that 
Lord Lawrence never repudiated the responsibility for what 
he had disapproved, more especially when it is discovered 
that at a later period he admitted “the arrangements with 
the Ameer were very fortunate.” These memorials contain 
many passages of the highest interest with regard to the 
Mutiny and the state of affairs on the North-west frontier. 
No one can pretend to speak of the Peshawur question 
without studying this work, and Lady Edwardes may feel 
sure that her tribute to a lamented husband’s memory will 
tend to keep it green among a host of friends and admirers. 
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Cosniopolitan Essays. 


ALTHOUGH these sixteen essays and addresses [‘“ Cosmo- 
politan Essays,” by Sir Ricuarp Tempie, Bart., M.P., 
G.C.S.I. (Chapman and Hall.)] have, with three excep- 
tions, appeared during the last couple of years either in the 
pages of periodical literature or in the records of learned 
societies, they fully deserve the more permanent form in 
which they are now presented to the public. They un- 
questionably form a serious and solid contribution to con- 
temporary knowledge on a great variety of subjects. They 
will add materially to the literary reputation of even their 
author, for the masculine lucidity of the style is not less 
remarkable than the statesmanlike views and wide grasp of 
facts and figures displayed therein by this versatile writer 
and profound thinker. The first in the series is the graphic 
and comprehensive address delivered by Sir Richard 
Temple as president of the Section of Economic Science of 
the British Association at Montreal in 1884, on the subject 
of the British Empire; that vast area measuring, as he tells 
us, nearly ten millions of square miles, with a coast line of 
not far from thirty thousand miles, and inhabited by 315 
millions of people, at present directly or indirectly under 
the government of the Queen Empress, which is the most 
magnificent dominion ever ruled over by a single sovereign. 
The question of “Imperial Federation” is treated from a 
warmly sympathetic point of view, while the difficulties of 
immediately bringing it within the four corners of a paper 
Constitution are not lost sight of, and increase the practical 
value of this essay on one of the great political problems of 
the immediate future. A speech made at Winnipeg contains 
a giowing picture of the marvels and potential riches of 
North-west Canada. A better authority on the craft of 
Forestry could not easily be found than our author, and we 
especially recommend the perusal of the interesting and in- 
structive chapter under that heading. It is the work of an 
expert and an artist. “The Fall of Khartum” is one of 
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the many unavailing protests that were raised against our 
policy in the Soudan, more particularly as affecting adversely 
our position and reputation in the East. In the essay on 
“the Armies of the Indian Princes” we are asked to look 
upon those levies as a sort of rude nursery of the military 
plant which might be found useful in what he regards as 
the not improbable exhaustion of our own recruiting re- 
sources during a great war. “The Politics of Burmah” is 
a clear and impartial vésumé of the transactions of our 
Government with that country, and shows how inevitably 
the Jate annexation was forced upon us by the intrigues and 
infatuated insolence of Thebaw’s rule. The attempt to 
estimate the “ Population of China” by comparing it pro- 
vince by province with Indian districts of analogous area, 
position, and conditions of climate and soil, is certainly the 
most ingenious statistical contribution we have ever seen 
towards the solution of a very knotty problem. These 
“Cosmopolitan Essays” are a remarkable collection, and 
they have been produced by a remarkable man. Sir Richard 
Temple has turned his European experiences to not less 
profitable account than his Indian career, and if his readers 
do not always agree with what he says, they must at least 
admit that he never fails to be instructive. 


India Revisited, 


Mr. Epwin Arnovp’s return to India, which he left nearly 
thirty years ago, has been the occasion for the appearance 
of this delightful volume [“ India Revisited,” by Epwiy 
ArnoLp, C.S.I. (Triibner and Co.)], which loses none of 
its attractiveness because it consists chiefly of the admirable 
letters he sent home during his tour to Zhe Dazly Tele- 
graph. Mr. Arnold carries his readers with him until they 
cannot help but share in some degree the enthusiasm with 
which he dwells on the most attractive features of Indian 
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life, and with which he brings out the most amiable 
characteristics of the Indian peoples. The perusal of Mr. 
Arnold’s pages is an intellectual and humanizing treat, for 
they are not merely brilliant word paintings, but their chief 
charm is derived from their being inspired by a love of the 
people, and the subject which is palpably sincere and un- 
influenced by political motives. The reader who could 
sit down to this volume with the fixed resolve to enter 
into minute criticisms, and to declare all the writer’s hopes 
vain and illusory, must needs have entered an austere vow, 
not only to abstain from all enjoyment, but even to do his 
best to destroy the pleasure of others. Even were such a 
literary Diogenes to come across “India Revisited,” the 
literary grace, the manifest single-mindedness, and the 
magnificent fervour of the English author of the “ Light 
of Asia” might mollify the most inhuman cynic. Mr. 
Arnold’s book inculcates a political lesson of practical and 
pressing importance, concerning the connection between 
England and India. Mr. Arnold sympathizes deeply with 
India and her races, but he sympathizes with knowledge. 
Many of those who are loudest in the expression of con- 
cern about the interests of our Asiatic dependency have 
not the knowledge, and do not restrain their indignation at 
the fancied injuries inflicted on India by their own country- 
men. The latter believe the interests of England and 
India to be irreconcilable or incompatible with each other. 
Mr. Arnojd holds the contrary view, and says, ‘the best 
thing for the two populations is, that they should dwell 
sisterly, the stronger protecting the weaker.” In its higher 
aspect Mr. Arnold’s work is an eloquent vindication of the 
advantages of union, and an earnest protest against those 
disintegrating principles which, for the first time, seem to 
have gained a firm footing in our political life. 
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Turkish Life. 


Tus is a charming book [“ Eastern Life and Scenery,” by 
Mrs. WaLker. Two Vols. (Chapman and Hall.)|. We 
have rarely met with anything so pleasant and interesting 
in its way, and the revelations of the mysteries of the 
Turkish household are unique. The author in her cha- 
racter of artist had special opportunities during a residence 
of nearly thirty years at Constantinople, of seeing on a 
familiar footing the interior of the harems of the greater 
Pashas and of the wealthy classes, and, fortunately for her 
readers, she describes very felicitously the novel scenes that 
came under her observation. Never before were there 
given to the English public such delicious peeps into the 
luxurious retreats where the indolent and pampered wives 
and slaves of the rich while away the monotonous hours of 
their semi-captivity. That the results are not all so evil as 
might be supposed there is abundant evidence, and we 
hear much of the kindly patriarchal relations existing among 
the inmates, and innumerable instances scattered throughout 
the book go to prove that the evils of domestic slavery are 
largely mitigated by the humane consideration of masters. 
and mistresses for those who serve them even moderately 
well, and their generosity to those who show themselves 
useful and faithful—it being a custom seldom departed 
from among well-to-do families to grant, not only liberty 
after seven or eight years’ servitude, but to find husbands 
and provide comfortable houses and fitting marriage 
portions for their female attendants. In this way the 
faithful abigail is often mated with the worthy imdm of a 
neighbouring mosque, thus reminding us of what Macaulay 
mentions as not unusual in England two hundred years ago. 
Some of the anecdotes are highly amusing, and illustrate a 
curious phase of society. For instance, that of the short 
plump Sultana who, on seeing her protrait, insisted that a 
cubit at least should be added to its stature ; and another, 
who dressed up her unweaned baby in a full dress general’s 
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uniform, in order to give its sitting to the artist. Mrs. 
Walker relates some admirable stories of viliage life, which 
have a clear-cut stamp of truth about them. She was 
evidently in sympathy with the people, and having some 
knowledge of their language, had facilities for gaining their 
confidence which few travellers possess. She says that 
polygamy is rapidly dying out in all classes, but that oc- 
casionally among the very poor a man will take a second 
wife, if likely to serve asa bread-winner. She treats as 
a fallacy the belief that Mussulmans think their women 
have no souls. . 


A Popular Account of Méhomed. 


A POPULAR account of Mahomed is a book that deserves 
to command a wide circle of readers, and Mr. Wollaston 
in his “ Half-Hours with Muhammad” (W. H. Allen and 
Co.), has accomplished for the career of the great Prophet 
and the creed of Islam, what he achieved in the last 
number of this Review for the Pilgrimage to Mecca. We 
are not claiming for Mr. Wollaston what he would not 
claim for himself, that he has made any startling discovery 
with regard to the history or religion of Allah’s delegate, 
or that he has advanced any bold theory on either of those 
points, or that he has made it his object to criticize previous 
writers on his subject instead of illustrating it. Mr. 
Wollaston has been more practical, and, at the same time, 
more interesting. He has written a book which cannot 
fail to be read with pleasure, and which throws a clear 
light on the career of Mahomed and his successors. It 
also conveys a large amount of information with regard to 
the tenets and religious usages of that world of Islam 
which numbers throughout the world not fewer than a 
hundred million followers. The long chapter entitled 
“ The Quran” is complete and exhaustive as far as it pre- 
tends to go, and the description of the differences between 
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the two divisions of the Mahomedan world, the Sunni and 
the Shia, is clear and adapted to the comprehension of the 
reader who is a student and not a specialist. _ No country 
has more reason to feel an interest in the Mahomedans and 
their creed than England, who is brought into contact with 
Islam in three continents, and who numbers nearly fifty 
millions of them among her subjects, not taking into ac- 
count the practical sovereignty established in Egypt. The 
Indian sections of the Exhibition at South Kensington will 
enable the English public to realize as they have never 
realized before, how intimate must be for good or ill the 
connection between Christian England and Mahomedan 
Turkey and the other countries of Islam. The ideas sug- 
gested by this political and administrative association will 
establish the practical worth of Mr. Wollaston’s volume, 
which forms a valuable companion to the Indian exhibits 
at South Kensington, and which might be republished with 
advantage in a cheap form as a useful handbook and vade- 
mecum. 


General Gordon. 


Any book containing the least fresh information about the 
character and career of General Gordon should be welcome, 
and no one has a better right than his brother Sir Henry 
Gordon, who shared his confidence, to speak about his 
actions and opinions. There is much new and interesting 
information in this volume [“ Events in the Life of Charles 
George Gordon.” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)], and 
although it necessarily covers some old ground, Sir Henry 
makes it as limited as he possibly can. The fresh very far 
exceeds the stale, and nowhere else is to be found the same 
wealth of detail about General Gordon's boyhood, his brief 
Indian experience, his visit to China, and his Cape mission 
as is contained in this volume. Remembering the number 
of books which have been published about General Gordon's 
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career, it is remarkable that there should remain so much 
to be said that had never been told before, and Sir Henry 
Gordon is to be complimented on having made such excellent 
use of the remaining materials, which, he says, complete 
those requisite for the preparation of the complete and 
authoritative biography that is sure, sooner or later, to be 
written. No one who desires to have a definite and just 
opinion about the greatest Englishman of this generation ' 
should omit to peruse this volume, for it provides many 
means of gaining an insight into the mind of a true hero. 





Thornton's Gazetteer. 


Tuer greater size and importance of Dr. Hunter’s Imperial 
Gazetteer of India must not be allowed to altogether 
obscure the utility of this work, which gives in one volume 
acomplete geographical survey of our Eastern dependency. 
Thornton’s Gazetteer [ New Edition. W. H. Allen and Co. | 
has long been a household word in India, and in the revised 
form in which it now appears under the care of Sir Roper 
Lethbridge and Mr. A. N. Wollaston, it is likely to perform 
much useful work in the future. The plan of the original 
work has been so far modified as to omit much of the detail 
contained in the larger edition of four volumes, and only 
the leading facts and figures are given sufficient for pur- 
poses of ordinary reference. Wecan certify to the general 
accuracy of the statements which are made in accordance 
with the results of the census of 1881, and to the care with 
which the editors have discharged their duties. 





Nepaulese Archaology. 


Tuis report furnishes an excellent illustration of the kind of 
work which might be done by the aid of a fund for the endow- 
ment of research. [‘ A Journey of Literary and Arche- 
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ological Research in Nepal and Northern India,” by Crcir 
BEnDALE. (At the University Press, Cambridge.)] By Grace 
2 of the Senate of the University of Cambridge of 19th 
of June, 1884, a sum of money was granted to Mr. Ben- 


dale for the purposes of his journey, and by permission of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, special leave was 
given him for the undertaking. The official support 
thus accorded to Mr. Bendale, was held, it was arranged, 
to secure to the libraries of the two institutions the manu- 
scripts which he might secure during his tour. The result, 
as shown in the work before us, should be eminently satis- 
factory to all concerned. About five hundred Sanscrit 
manuscripts have been added to the Cambridge University 
library, and arrangements have been made by which manu- 
scripts which from time to time find their way into the 
market may be secured. But his report, though interesting 
as a record of the work done, is mainly important as 
showing what a vast field exists in Nepaul and Northern 
India for archzological research, and how very little has 
as yet been done in it. On arriving at Kathmandu, Mr. 
Bendale gained admission to the Maharaja’s library, where 
he found a number of works which were entirely unknown 
to Europeans and native scholars in India. Indeed, so 
little is known of this important library, that in the only 
two English works in which reference is made to it (one by 
Dr. D. Wright and the other by a late resident in Nepaul), 
its very existence is said to be problematical. In the matter 
of inscriptions, also, Mr. Bendale broke new ground. At 
the famous hill of Srayambhinath, he discovered an inscrip- 
tion in the Gupta characters which cannot be later than the 
fourth or fifth centuries, and in other places he unearthed 


several of the seventh century. But, unquestionably, one | 


of his most interesting discoveries was the image of a sun- 
god of the eleventh century. As sun-worship is compara- 
tively rare at the present day, it is important to get a dated 
figure of the deity ; and it is curious, as illustrating the igno- 
rance of native Indian scholars concerning the cult, to find 
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that none of the pandits to whom Mr. Bendale showed 
the photograph of the figure recognized the god. It is to 
be hoped that the present very interesting report, which, 
by the way, is illustrated with a number of excellent photo- 
graphs, will stimulate research in a field which in the hands 
of a skilled archeologist has been shown to yield so much 
in so short a time. 





ime Lt Ki. 


TuEsE two volumes entitled the “Li Ki” complete 
the Confucianist portion of China's share in the Sacred 
Books of the East, as edited by Professor Max Miller 
(Oxford : at the Clarendon Press). In the opinion of 
their translator, “more may be learned about the reli- 
gion of the ancient Chinese from this classic than from 
all the others together.” The Chinese character /, signi- 
fies a spiritual quality, and its manifestations. Equally 
with benevolence and righteousness, “ propriety” is an 
innate, heaven-given constituent of human nature; but 
it also denotes the external proprieties of speech, con- 
duct, family relationships, court etiquette, religious rites, 
which the inner principle enjoins. When one sees how 
much of the book is taken up with a talmudical minuteness 
of detail about funeral rites, mourning garments, extending 
even to the sweeping of a room, and the arrangement of 
the dishes for dinner, one cannot but fear that to the ordi- 
nary Chinese the spiritual meaning is lost amid the crowd 
of trivialities. But there are evidences of a human heart 
beating beneath those carefully adjusted robes of ceremony; 
a man is there striving to do his duty to all men, according 
to his light, and bending reverently in mute worship before 
the invisible powers. At times an heroic spirit flashes 
forth capable of self-sacrifice even unto death. The book 
is replete with historical interest : a mine of information as 
to ancient Chinese ideas on cosmogony, sacrifice, govern- 
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ment, marriage, human nature, God, death, and the here- 
after. The student of comparative religion will be amply 
rewarded by its study. To the student of Chinese, the 
volumes will be especially welcome, as the first complete 
translation of the Li Ki in a European language. More 
than twenty-five years ago Professor Legge announced the 
intention of attempting what seemed an almost presump- 
tuous undertaking for one man—a translation of the whole 
of the Four Books and the Five Classics of the Chinese. 
How worthily he has laboured at the gigantic task, his 
splendid edition of the Chinese text, with translations and 
annotations, testifies to the grateful toiler in the inexhaus- 
tible field of Chinese literature. The work of translation 
is now accomplished by the publication of the “ Yi King” 
and the “ Li Ki” in Max Miiller’s series. But amidst our 
congratulations we may express a hope that the original 
undertaking will be uniformly completed by the addition of 
the Chinese texts to these translations. 


Burmese Proverbs. 


BukMaAuH is not the country to which we should turn by 
instinct as a repository of wisdom, and therefore it is not 
possible to admit any great disappointment in regard to 
the contents of this volume [“ Ancient Proverbs and Maxims 
from Burmese Sources; or, the Niti Literature of Burma,” 
by James Gray. (Triibner and Co.)]. The character of a 
people is revealed in their ordinary sayings, and the Bur- 
mese stand convicted from their own mouths as being given 
up to pleasure, and the selfish indulgence of their own 
inclinations. The most pointed of these so-called maxims 
have reference to their own state and views of society. 
Their artificial character is shown by their local colour and 
their standing in need of interpretation. They have no 
general applicability, and all but Burmans will read the 
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majority of them unmoved, and often without being able to 
detect a grain of sense ora flash of humour. The labour 
that has been expended in the production of this volume 
can only be considered not thrown away on the assumption 
that it is useful sometimes to know that certain knowledge 
does not exist. Mr. Gray has made it clear that Burmese 
Proverbs contain neither wit nor wisdom. 





Oriental Calligraphy. 


Tus work is the production of two learned and estimable 
Oriental scholars, the late lamented Professor Palmer and 
Mr. Frederick Pincott [“ Oriental Penmanship,” with Speci- 
mens (W. H. Allen and Co.)|. | Persian handwriting is 
described by the former under six separate heads, and Mr. 
Pincott deals with Nagari calligraphy in two additional 
sections. A glance at the numerous specimens of hand- 
writing will convince even the sceptical that in the East 
calligraphy has been raised to the position of a fine art, and 
that under difficulties of execution, as described in the 
present work, which would seem to render a satisfactory 
result a matter of impossibility. The Persian inkstand is 
constructed in a most ingenious manner. 


A New Cyclopedia. 


An old proverb, which in a busy age has acquired increased 
force, says that those who make knowledge accessible are 
benefactors of mankind. The originators and editor of 
“ Hazell’s Annual Cyclopzedia” (Hazell, Watson, and Viney) 
come under this description. They have produced a work 
which contains an immense amount of information on a 
great variety of subjects, and which is a Statesman’s Year 
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Book, Whitaker's Almanack, and Parliamentary Com- 
panion rolled into one —not that it will render any of 
those indispensable books of reference less useful than it 
was. There is still room for “ Hazell’s Cyclopedia” to 
attain a widespread reputation and a large sphere of use- 
fulness. We notice with especial pleasure that Asiatic 
countries and celebrities receive considerable attention, and 
in this the editor shows a proper sense of the increasing 
importance of that part of the world, and of the great 
interest all Englishmen ought to take in its affairs. For 
all purposes of reference, nothing could be simpler than 
this volume, and its merits are sufficiently conspicuous on its 
first appearance to ensure for it a permanent and honour- 
able place in current literature. 





** Authors are responsible for the spelling of Asiatic names. 
Ep. 4. Q. R. 











